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“ Manv^ mistakes appear to have been committed by 
accommodating language to philosophy, instead of ap- 
ying philosophy to language ; or by ukasonimo fkom 

. O AOK IN ITS MOST rOLlsHKD STATK ; and tllUS 

t^ermining on the origin of words according to their 
Miest orthography and most xirevailing significations. ” 
Classical Journal^ vol. vii. p. 121. 

For an example, read the following quotation > 

“ * The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehen- 
sible, and the Holy Ghost incojnprehensible.' Vide 2'he 
Creed ^ St. Athanasius. The Snglish version liere 
varies from the original. In the Latin, which was the 
language in which this creed was first penned, it stands 
thus ; * the Father immense, the Son irnnwnse, and the 
Holy Ghost immense.* When this translation was first 
made in our native tongue, the word ‘ incotnprehensihle,* 
was not confined to tlie sense it now bears, as incon- 
ceivable, or beyond or above our understanding ; but 
it then meant ‘ not comjirehended within any limits,* 
and answered to the original expression and notion of 
immttMjdty.’* See JDr. Mant*s JVotes on the Hook Com- 
mon f^yer, page 62, 

“ I am aware that etymological inferences have been 
laughed at from the occasional abuse of this rational 
exercise of our mental power^ But where is the art or 
science that has cscaiied gross perversion and misuse 
any more than etymology? w'hich will, ^ distant 
period, break through the gloom of prejudibn mis- 
conception, and, with the never-failing light of tihith and 
reason, carry conviction to every tliinking breast. 

The want of thought in many schools, is owing 
the great stress which is there absurdly laid upon 
' *:nion/ only : the Judgnumt is consequently as little im- 
^ roved, after some years of memorial drudgery, as if it 
required no care or cultivation whatever. The conse- 
quence naturally is, that few persons retain, after five or 
A 2 



six years, any moic of their classical lore th|tn%ttrely 
to constitute them tolemble etymologists in r own 
tongue, though probably not a little defe^v^ in its 
grammar.” Stranger s Injallihle East by 

J, li, Gilchrist^ LIj. D. 

** We arc far removed from the wisdom of the Greeks 
when we consider Etymology as a frivolous kind of know- 
ledge, we confound the thing with the abuse of it.” 
See Mon€le Primitif analyse et compare avee Ic Monde 
ModernCf par M. Court de Gebelin, 

** To trace the progress of men’s ideas, by means of 
the expressions in which they clothed them — to view 
terms derived from sensible objects gradually transferred 
to intellectual notions, and simple energies receiving 
their successive modifications — is highly interesting to 
the philosophic mind.” Letters J'rom a Eathcr to his 
Son, p. 36, 

Men think least upon the meaning of tliose wonls 
which they have roted most frequently, and whic^. tliey 
can repeat most fluently.” — Bacon evidently studied 
language profoundly and etymologically.” Crombie- 

“ Words are many of them learned before th# ideas 
are known for w hich they stand ; therefore some, not 
only children but men, speak several words no other- 
wise than parrots do, only because they have learned 
them, and have been accustomed to those sounds. But 
so far as words arc of use and signification, so far is 
there 9 connection between the sound and the idea, and 
a detnkkaUpn that one stands for the other ; without 
whfjllf^''|| 3 ib 1 ication of them, they arc nothing but so 
mui^ jiOtse.” Locke on //«.* Conduct of the Human 
Undcrikanding, Book III. chap. ii. § 7. 
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PREFACE 


THE THIRD EDITION. 


A. Third Edition of this little Work being de- 
manded by the Public, affords to the Author a 
gratifying proof of its utility, which has been more 
extensive than he could have hoped for or foreseen. 
The original idea of the Autlior was, that such a 
work might prove of much service to those persons, 
particularly Ladies, who, not having time or oppor- 
tunity to study the Latin Language, might still be 
desirous of gaining some accpiaintance with it on 
account of its forming so important a part of our 
own tongue ; since a knowledge of the derivation of 
words gives a clearness and precision in the use of 
terms, unattainable by other means ; and many words 
which arc generally accounted synonymous will, on 
more attentive consideration, present very different 
shades of meaning: — this is observable, and of as 
much importance in a letter of business, as in more 
literary compositions. 

The Author has been particularly gratified by the 
acknowledgments received from many Gentlemen, 
engaged in teaching the Classics to youth, who 
inform him that they have been long in the habit of 
employing it with great benefit to their pupils. It 
has also been found highly advantageous in private 
A :i 
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families, by enabling mothers and elder sisters 
assist the younger boys of a family in preparing 
their Latin lessons at home, by imparting to them 
much correlative knowledge ; and even among young 
men pursuing their classical studies it is now con- 
sidered absolutely requisite to lead them to thr 
accurate employment of words. 

It is not for a moment presumed that this Work 
will satisfy every inquiry relative to words derived 
from the Latin ; indeed, it may be doubted whether 
any work however voluminous could accomplish 
this ; for as Mr. Salmon justly remarks, “ The 
great object of the etymological art is not to give 
an account of all words without exception ; such 
indeed would he a preposterous idea. This art is 
principally commeiKlable, as it furnishes to philo- 
sophy materials and observations for raising the 
grand edifice of the general theory of languages.” 
The Author merely hopes to induce young persons 
to pay attention to the subject, and by the illustra- 
tions he has introduced to assist them in acejuiring 
a habit of analyzing words, and reasoning upon the 
force of them. 

For aid in the compilation, acknowledgement is prin- 
cipally due to the etymological Works of M. Court j)k 
Gebelin, of N. Salmon, Mr. W. Taylor, l^r. Jones, 
and Mr, Booth ; likewise to the Dictionaries of Syno- 
nymqps Terms, by Dr, Tbuslek, Mrs. Piozzi, and 
Mr. Caabb. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO 
THE FORMER EDITION. 


Numerous observations might be cited to prove 
the importance of the subject now taken in the 
hand, but the following perhaps will suffice. 

“ C’cst une v^'rite universellement rcconnue aujour- 
d*Iiui ; la cause la plus gen^Tale et la plus dangereuse de 
nos erreurs, de nos mauvais raisonnemens, est dans Tabus 
continuel que nous faisons des mots.” Uictionnaire de 
V Academic Fran^oisc. 

Ce sont Tcxactitude et le bon emploi dcs mots, 
qu*il faut considf*rer coinine Ic critcrium de la v^rite ; 
e’est a leur caractere vague, a la inanierc incertaine et 
confuse dont on les cmploic, qu’il faut attribuer les 
notions imparfaites, les prejug^s, les erreurs et toutes les 
habitudes vicieuses de Tesprit.** Cubanis. 

“ It is necessary, in all controversies and disputations, 
to imitate the wisdom of mathematicians, in setting down, 
in the very beginning, the definitions of our words and 
terms, that others may know how we accept and under- 
stand them, and whether they concur with us or no. 
For it cometh to pass, for w’ant of this, that w'C are sure 
to cml there, where we ought to have begun, which is, 
in questions and differences about words.” Bacon. 

“ Thcjre is no greater impediment to the advancement 
of knowledge than the ambiguity of w'ords. 'To this 
chiefly it is owing that we find sects and parties in most 
branches of science ; and disputes, Avhich are carried on 
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from age to age, without being brought to an issue.** 
Reid on the hUellectual Powers of Maih p. 1 . 

Of similar import to the last quotation Is the 
remark lately made to the Writer by a clerical 
friend, relative to the words Un scriptural and Anti- 
scriptural. “ Unscriptural doctrine,** said he, " is 
that which is not in the scriptures ; Anti-scriptural 
doctrine, is that which is against or contrary to 
scripture.*’ [The prefix un, is from the Saxon, and 
means not ; the prefix anti, is from the Greek, and 
signifies against, or contrary to.] “ Much needless 
controversy^^ he continued, “ has been caused by a 
want of due attention to the exact meaning of these and 
other words, 

“ I am apt to imagine, that were the imperfections 
of languages, as the instrument of knowledge, more 
thoroughly weighed and more duly considered, a great 
many of the controversies that make so much noise in 
the world, would of themselves cease, and the way to 
knowledge, and perhaps peace too, lie a great deal opener 
than it does. The consideration of ideas and words, as 
the great instruments of knowledge, makes no despicable 
part of their contemplation, wdio would take a view of 
human knowledge in tlie whole extent of it.” Locke, 

“ It may lead us a little towards the original of all 
our notions and knowledge, if we remark liow great a 
dependence our words have on common sensible ideas ; 
and how those, which are made use of to stand for 
actions and notions quite removed from sense, have their 
rise from thence, and from obvious sensible ideas are 
transferred to more abstruse significations ; and to stand 
for ideas that come not under the cognizance of our 
senses; for example, to apprehend, comprehend, adhere, 
conceive, instil, &c. are all words taken from the oper- 
ations of sensible things, and applied to certain modes of 
thinking. Spirit, in its primary signification is breath : 
— angel, a messenger : and 1 doubt not, but if we could 
trace them to their sources, we should find in ail Ian- 
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guaf^cs the names which stand for things that fall not 
under our senses, to have bad their first rise from sensible 
ideas ; by which wc may give some kind of guess what 
kind of notions they were, and whence derived, which 
filled their minds wlio were the first beginners of lan- 
guage.” J.ockej Book 111. ch. i. § 5. 

“ Etymology often serves to ascertain the original im- 
portance and nature of a word, to elucidate an obscure 
or doubtful point, and to throw an interesting and 
amusing light on the general laws, by which, in the 
subsequent application of primary or proper signs, the 
operations of the human fancy arc regulated.” Grant, 

“ Upon a right apprehension of words depends the 
rectitude of our notions, and in order to form our judg- 
ment right, they must be understood in their proper 
moaning, and used in their true sense, either in writing 
or speaking. For if the w’ords of the speaker or writer, 
though ever so apposite to the matter, be taken in a 
wrong sense, they form erroneous ideas in the mind con- 
cerning the thing spoken or written of ; and if we use 
wonls in a false and improper sense, this causes con- 
fusion in the understanding of the hearer, and renders the 
discourse unintelligible. It on^hty therefore, to be the 
S2)ecial care and sludi/ cf evert/ one, leho teould have his 
mind furnished with the nstful knowledge of things of any 
kind, to get a true and distinct idea of the proper sense 
and meaning of ivords, and terms of art, in which they 
are expressed, without wdiich no good progress can be 
made.” Walls, 

“ Of the benefit of artificial language no one will think 
lightly who can use it ; and without contesting the me- 
taphorical proposition — that w'e tliink by the medium of 
words — we are at liberty to affirm, that — words are often 
used without thinking ; — and that much of Education as 
generally managed, has a strong tendency to produce such 
a habit. Old as we are we too sufficiently remember the 
hardships of attending to what we did not understand, 
and acquiring w hat we did not value w’o have a 
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▼ivid recollection of the hcartlessness of storing up words 
without ideas, and which we could not possibly imagine 
to be of any use but to furnish occasions for reproach 
and chastisement. So much for our dulness, it in.'iy I)e 
said. — lie it so : but there are thousands in the same 
state.” JEdbihur^fh Monthly lievieWi Dec. 1819. 

“ The proper mode of studying words is one of the most 
important means tf knowledge. Many persons remain in 
gross ignorance all their lives because they are too vain 
or too indolent to turn to a dictionary.” Intellectual 
I*atrimonyt by James Gilchrist. 

“ Jlrnong the various causes tf error ^ none is perhaps 
more fatal in its injluenee than inattention to the exact 
meaning tf the terms which we apply in the course (f our 
inquiries into abstract subjects; and for this reason, in 
particular, it is one of the first objects of a rational 
education to explain the just principles of grammar, and 
to inculcate a solicitous and unvarying attention to that 
correctness of expression, which cannot be violated with- 
out involving our conceptions and our arguments in 
obscurity.” Jardine on Educatioji* 
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In order to understand the plan of the following 
Work, it is requisite the Reader should observe it 
is divided into TWO PARTS. 

In ** the First Part,” a list of Latin words is 
given, to which is subjoined the English words that 
arc <lerived from them. " Thus one leads to the 
knowledge of many, as a cluster of leaves or flowers 
is acquired by only seizing the stem on which they 
stand.” 

The object of ** the Second Part” is to present 
an alphabetical list of English words, derived from 
the Latin, with their Etymology and Definition; 
and to point out the value of the Prepositions 
which enter into combination with other words ; to 
do this with more effect the words so compounded 
are contrasted with such as are generally considered 
synonymous. 

The attention of the Reader is requested. First, 
to the Particles (Prepositions) derived from the 
8axon, and which enter into the composition of our 
most familiar words ; and. Secondly, to the 
Synopsis of the Latin Prepositions. 

“ He who wishes to obtain easily a proper knowledge 
of any language ought to familiarize himself with the 
preposition or prepositive particles prefixed to the pri- 
mitive words; and with tlie diflerent terminations of 
which the primitive words arc susceptible.” Booth* 
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First. — Of the particles derived from the Saxon 
there are many which are never eniploycil out of 
composition, and which have, therefore, been termed 
inseparable prepositions. 

Ai signifies on or in, as a-fooU ashore^ a-bedi that is, on 
foot, on shore, in bed. Sometimes it converts a verb 
into an adjective, as asleep^ a-ivakci a~thirst. 

Aftery denotes posteriority of time, as ajier-noony after- 
times. 

JBcy is said to signify about, as he-sjyrinkledt bestir ; that is, 
stir about. JBcy also, seems to signify for or before, as 
be-speak; that is, speak for, or speak before. 

En or emy is often confounded with the Latin in, and 
French en. En is the usual termination of a Saxon 
verb, as fieigkt-eny lcngth-e7i, from heighty length ; it is 
also used as a prefix, giving to a word the force of a 
verb, as en-abUy that is, to make able ; en~couragey to 
make courageous, to inspire courage ; en-ragcy to put 
in a rage ; em-bitlery to make bitter. In the word, en- 
lighteny it is both prefix and termination. 
jPor, implies negation or privation, as for-bidy forsake ; 
that is, not bid, not seek. 

Forcy signifies before, as foresee ; that is, sec before- 
hand : fore-footy forefather ; the opposite is hind, as 
himlfoot. 

Caitiy IS a contraction of against, as gainsapy or con- 
tradict. 

Misy denotes ill, defect, or error, as mis-take ; that is, 
take wrongly. This word is said to be derived from 
tlie Saxon misy or Gothic missuy a fault or defect; 
hence, probably, the English to miss. 

denotes eminence or superiority, as over-comey over- 
tkrowy ovijr-look : it also signifies exci?ss, as over-hasli/y 
or too hasty. Figuratively, over-hcary over-take. 

OiiZy signifies excess or superiority, us ont-doy out-run. 
Uny before an aiyective, denotes negation or privation, 
as un-worthy, not worthy: before verbs, it denotes 
the undoing or destroying of the energy or act, as un- 
say ; that is, retract what you h ive said. 
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ITpf denotes motion upwards, as up-start ; rest in a 
higher place, as ujy-hoUl; sometimes subversion, as 
up-set. 

Witih signifies against, as withstand; that is, stand 
against ; from or back, as ivith-hold, that is, hold from 
or back ; with-draWt or draw back. 

Umlery implies inferiority or defect, as under-do, under- 
sell* Figuratively, under-gOt umler-standing, under- 
take. 

Seconuly. — Prepositions from the Latin. 
ab, abs, from or away, as a-vert, to turn from or aside ; 
ab-duce, to lead from ; cths^ent, being from or away. 

Ad, ac, af, al, ap, to or at, as ad-here, to stick to ; ac- 
compan^, to be company to ; nf-Jix, to fix to ; al-lot, to 
lotto; ap-pertahi, to pertain to. 

Ante, before, as ante-cedent, going before. 

Circum, about, as circunvspect, looking about. 

Ceti, co7rt, CO, col, cor, (forci/7?i,) with or together, ascoTt- 
dole, lament together ; coni-motion, a motion with 
(others) ; co-operate, work together ; col-league, one 
leagued with (another) ; cor-relalive, relative with 
(another). 

Contra, against, as contra-dict, speak against. 

J)e, down or from, as de-ject, cast down ; de-part, part 
from. 

JJi, dis, asunder, as dis-tract, draw asunder. In many 
words dis seems to denote something stronger than 
mere negation or privation, as dis-intcr; that is, take 
out of the grave ; dis-please, that is, give pain.* 


* “ As un commonly undoes or takes away, so dis 
denies or divides. Some verbs admit cither primitive. 
For, tliough while one generally takes away a positive 
action, and the other communicates a negative one, the 
ideas. must nearly coincide; yet, no less certainly may 
they often be discriminated, U7i commonly denoting the 
literal, and dis the figurative privations. Thus to mti- 
people, un-burden, tin-cover, is literally to remove the 
people, the burden, the cover ; whereas, to dis-people, (or 
a 
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E, eCf ex, out of, as e~ject, cast out ; ec-centric, from 
the centre; ef-face, to put from the face; ex-ctude, 
shut out. 

Extra, without, beyond, out of, as cxtra^vagant, wan- 
dering beyond. 

In, written also ig, il, in, and ir, has three meanings ; 
I. In, into, as in-Jlux, a flowing in ; in-sight, a seeing 
into ; im-press, to press in. — 2. Not, as ig-noble, not 
noble; il-legal, not legal; im-moral, not moral; in- 
active, not active ; ir-regular, not regular. — 3. An 
intensive signification, as, inveterate, impetuous. 

Inter, among or between, as inter-vcne, come between. 

In inter-dict, or forbid, it has a negative effect. 

Intro, within, as intro-duce, lead in. 

Ob, in front of, either by way of opposition or precau- 
tion, as ob-ject, cast against ; ob-viale, to meet in the 
way. 

Per, through, throughout, thoroughly, as pcr-vade, pass 
through ; pcr-fcct, thoroughly done. 

Prc, before, as pre-para that is, to make ready before 
hand. 

Post, after, as postscript, written after. 

Pro, forth, forward, as pro-mole, move forward; prO* 
duce, bring forth. 

Pr/vter, past or beyond, as preter-natural, beyond the 
course of nature. 

Re, again or back, as re-print, print again ; re-pap, pay 
back. 

Retro, backwards, as retro-grade, going backwards. 

Se, apart or without, as se-duce, to lead aside. 

Sub, sup, under, as subscribe, write under; sup-press, to 
press under. 

Super, above or over, as super-add, add over or above. 
Trans, or tra, signifies over or beyond, as tram-gress, go 

depopulate,) to dis-burden, to dis-cover, are tlie figur- 
ative opposites of, to people, to ljurden, to cover. Wc 
un-close our lips in order to dis-close or dis-burden our 
minds. — Un-arnied denotes siinj>Iy without arms; dis- 
armed denotes the privation of arms.” Greud. 
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c^er or beyond ; it also denotes from one place to 
another, as trans-planly trans-pose* 

UUraj beyond, as iUtra/‘marine, beyond the sea. 

The Author having been requested to point out 
the best method of employing this work in instruct- 
ing Youth, recommends that Pupils should be di. 
rected to select different Roots, and then to add 
the vai-ious Prefixes which are usually employed 
with them, as for example, from the Latin word 

FER-O, I bear, or, I carry. 

Fcr-ry, to bear over. 

Fer-tile, able to bear, produce. 

Fer-til-ize, to make able to bear. 

Con- fer, to bear with, or together. 

Dc- fer, to bear from, or off, 

Dif- fer, to bear asunder. 

Prc- fer, to bear before. 

Re- fer, to bear back. 

Trans-fer, to bear across. 

Suf- fer, to bear under. 

These are again capable of receiving several affixes or 
terminations. 

Con- fer-ence, bearing fthc mind, or talk) together. 
Circura-fer-ence, bearing (a line) around. 

Dc- fer-ence, bearing (the mind) down. 

Dif- fer-ence, bearing asunder. 

In- fer-ence, bearing (opinion) in. 

Prc- fer-ence, bearing (sentiment) before. 

The remarks relative to the Prepositions, in pag(' 
44, should be particulary considered. 

In like manner from the Latin word Pon-o, I 
place, Pos-iTUs, placed; we have the following 
list : — 

Ap- pos-ition, the placing to. 

Com- pose, jilace with. 

Com- pos-ition, the placing with, or together. 

a 2 
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Com- pos-it-or, one that puts (letters) together. 

Com- pos-er, one that puts (music) together. 

De- pose, place down, 

De- pon-ent, the person that places down, 

De- pos-it, the substance whicli is placed down. 

De- pos-ition, tlic words which are placed down. 

De- pos-it-oRY, tlie place where a thing is put. 

De- pos-it- ARY, the person with whom a thing is placed. 
Ex- pose, place out. 

Ex- pos-ition, the placing out. 

Im- pose, place in, or on. 

Im- pos-ition, the placing in, or on. 

Op- pose, place against. 

Op- pos-ition, the placing against. 

Op- pon-ent, the person that is so placed. 

Pre- pos-ition, that which is placed before. 

Pro- pose, place forth, or forward. 

Sup- pose, place under. 

Trans-pose, place across. 

See also this word “ Pono,** in page 129, 30. 

Thus the modern English language may be con- 
sidered as comprising Two Languages; — the vulgar 
tongue, — and the classical or literary and scientific 
language. 

The First chiefly formed of monosyllabic words 
from the Saxon, and the Second, principally of com- 
pound words of two or more syllables from the 
French, Latin, or (ilreck. 

Almost every wonl composed of two or more 
syllables may be translated by old linglish or Saxon 
words, etpialling in number the syllables of the com- 
pound word : as for example ; — 

Ab-ject, cast down. 

Ab-lution, the washing from. 

Ab-rupt, broken from. 

Ab-solve, loose from. 

Abs-tract, drawn from. 

Ad- apt, fit to. 
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Ad-herc, stick to. 

Ac’-junct, joined to. 

Ad-vent, coming to. 

Ad-vert, turn to. 
Circum-ambulate, walk round. 
Circum-ference, bearing round. 
Circum-fluent, flowing round. 
Circum-navigate, sail round. 
Circum-spect, looking round. 
Circum-stancc, standing round. 
Co-equal, equal with. 

Col-lapsed, fallen together. 
Coin-mission, a sending with. 
Con-cur, run together. 
Cor-respoivd, answ'er with another. 
J)e-cline, bend under. 

Dif-fer, bear asunder. 

13i-gress, step aside. 

K-ducate, lead out. 

Ef-fulgence, shining out. 

Ex-cced, move out. 

Ex- port, carry out. 

Im-port, carry in. 

In-spire, breathe in. 

Ob-ject, thrown in front. 
Fe.'-ambulate, walk through. 
Pre-cede, go before. 

Pro-cccci^ go forth, 
lle-cede, go back. 

Sub-ject, cast under. 

Suc-ceed, go after. 

Suf-fer, bear under. 

Sup-plicate, bend under. 
Super-scribe, write upon. 
Trans-port, carry across. 
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THE 

STUDENT’S MANUAL: 


ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY VOCABULARY 
OF WORDS DERIVED FROM 

THE GREEK. 


By R. HARRISON BLACK, LL.D. 


“ So many of our most expressive words are derived 
from the Greek, that without some knowledge of that 
language, or at least of the compounds adopted from it, 
we lose all the beauties and ingenuity of our terms of 
art or science ; which for w’ant of the interesting asso- 
ciations which a knowledge of tlieir origin would create, 
appear to us a mere jumble of letters unmeaningly put 
together, and of arbitrary sounds.” 


The utility of this little book is, that it not only explains the 
signification and intention of the numerous terms derived from 
the Greek already employed in the English language, but from the 
manner in wl ich these are exhibited, a ready eomprehcftision may 
Ik* gained of numerous other terms of fH'ienee and names of instru- 
ments which may be herealter adopted into the English language. 

For example, Panki matiiii, the title given to a course of Lec- 
tures recently delivered in T/ondon by an Oxford gentlenuin. The 
sense of this word may be ascertained by reference to the words 
/V/».orama, Ew.]»hony, and 3Iuthematics. 



Specimen of the Work. 


PART 1. 

ANTHROPOS, \v0po}7roi'y man. 

Anthropo-phagi, (payta, phago, I eat. Cannibals or 
racii-catcrs. 

Mis-anthropy, /Aitrew, mi^d, I hate. Hatred of mankind. 

Phil-antliropy, <pL\^(a, philHoy I love. Love of inan> 
kind. 

The-antliroi)os, thcoSi God. A title of our Saviour, 
being God and man. 

ARCIIK, Apxv> government. — ARCHOS, Apx«C, 
a chief. 

A-n-archy, a, a, not, without. Want of government. 

Chili-arch, chili6U 1000. A commander of 10(X) 

men. 

Gene-arch, y^yeay g^nt^ay a generation. A chief of a 
tribe or family. 

Hept-arcliy, iirroy hSj^tay seven. A government under 
seven chiefs. 

Hier-archy, Uposy h-0r^Sy holy. An ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, 

Mon-archy, porosy m'Sniisy one. A government under 
one chief. .<^//?/j-moii-archical ; against government 
by a single person. 

Myri-arch, pcvpiasy innriasy 10,000. A commander of 
10,000 men. 

Olig-archy, oKiyoSy '6lig6sy few. The form of govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is placed in the 
hands of a few. 

Patri-arch, Trorryp, patZnry a father. The ruler of a 
family or tribe. 

Tetr-arch, rerpasy tiftrany four. A Roman governor over 
four provinces. 
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ORAMA, Opafia, a sccncy view, 

Pan-orama, s, from vav, party all. A circular painting, 
haying no apparent beginning nor end; from the 
centre of which the beholder views distinctly the 

several objects of the representation. Peri-stre- 

phic, from peristrephoy 1 turn round, 1 turn about, 
{perij about, and sfrepho, I turn,) is a term applied 
to a Panorama, which the spectator views turning 
round. 

Di'Orama, s. This Orama differs from the Pan-orama, 
in being a painting on a ^at surface. In viewing the 
Panoramoy the spectator is placed, in appearance, in 
the centre of the objects represented, arul tliiis he has 
a view of all (‘^ pan ”) around him. In viewing the 
Dioramay he is placed, as it were, at the extremity of a 
scene, and thus he has a view across or through that 
scene. Hence, I presume, the inventor of the term 
compounded it of the Greek preposition, 5ta, dhi, 
through, and orama; though from the circumstance 
of there being two paintings under the same roof, (in 
the building in Regent’s Park) it has been supposed 
the term is formed of 5ts, disy twice, and orama. But 
it is to be observed, that if several paintings of the 
same kind were exhibited, each painting would con* 
stitute a Diorama, To the first meaning, however, it 
must be confined when only one scene is presented, as 
in an ingenious toy made at Brussels. 

Cosm-oratiia. The exhibition thus named consists of 
several distinct paintings (seen through a magnifying 
glass) of different places in each quarter of the world. 
Kooiiosy cosmosy signifies “ the world.” 


PART II. 

A-kyss, s, from a, a, not, without, and fivffaos, buU6§y* 
a bottom. A bottomless pit. 


* From bulhosy wliicli also signifies “ a bottom,'* we 
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Alpha-bet, s. from aKipa, alphas ai'd /STjTa, 6eta, the first 
two letters of the Greek alphabet. Alpha is used in 
the scriptures to signify the first. 

A in phi-theatre, j. from a/x<f>if amphi, both, (on both sides, 
double,) and ^earpoSf tluiatr^Si or drear povy th^cUrony a 
theatre. A building of a circular or oval form, having 
rows of seats one above another. 

Apo-calypse, s. from airo/coXtafis, apocalupsisy avo, ap6y 
from, removed from, and koXvis, kalpis, a covering ; 
KakvTrrwy kaluptuy 1 cover; — taking the cover froTtiy is 
revealing, thence Apocalypse** is the name given to 
the last book in the New Testament, otherwise called 
“ The Book of Revelation.” 

Apo-crypha, from aTrJS, apOy from, and KpvtpiUy kruphia, 
hidden, concealed : (Kptwrrft), krypto, I hide). The 
books of the Apocrypha were excluded from the list 
of canonical books during the first four centuries of 
the church — therefore hidden frojn the public. — “It 
is generally agreed, that these books were never ad- 
mitted into the Hebrew canon ; they were all com- 
posed after the sacred catalogue was closed ; there are 
none of them to be found in Hebrew, all of them are 
in the Greek, except the 2d Book of Esdras, which is 
only in Latin. The Books of the Apocrypha arc 
admitted to be read (in the Church of England) for 
‘ an example of life and instruction of manners,* ac- 
cording to the language of our 6th x\rticle, which is 
an expression adopted from Jerome,’* Jteeves's Bible. 

Areo-pagus, aptioirayosy arnopagosy compounded of 
apeiosy ar^ibsy and rrayosy pa^Sy “ Ihe hill of Mars,’* 
where was held the supreme council of Athens [apeioy, 
ar^wHy genitive case of Aprjy, AreSy Mars, irayosy pagXtSy 
a hill or mound]. The court of Areopagus wiis the 
most sacred and venerable tribunal of all Greece. 
See Acts, chap. xvii. v. 19. In this court all causes 
were heard in the dark, in order that the senators 


have taken the prefix — butt — to denote the bottom or 
end of a thing, as when we speak of “ the butt end of a 
gun.** 
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might not be influenced by seeing eitlier plaintifT or 
de^ndant. 

£uphony, ew, euj well, good. An agreeable sound, a 
graceful flow of words ; the contrary to harshness.^ 
Mathematics, s. from mathemOi a science, fhe 

science which contemplates whatever is capable of 
being numbered or measured. Mathematics are com- 
monly distinguished into Speculative and Practical, 
Pure and Mixed. SpeculaUve Mathematics simply 
considers the properties of things; and Practical 
Mathematics applies the knowledge of those properties 
to some uses in life. 

Pure Mathematics is that branch which considers 
quantity abstractedly, and without any relation to 
matter or bodies, as Arithmetic and Geometry. Mixed 
Mathematics considers quantity as subsisting in ma- 
terial being ; for insUincc, length in a pole, depth in 
a river, heiglit in a tower, &c. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

** If it were known how much real information a 
person may gain from this * Manual,’ and how much 
more he may appear to possess by making himself ac- 
quainted with it, there would be very few persons with- 
out it. To those who have not had the advantage of a 
classical education, and others who are entering on its 
rudiments, it cannot be too strongly recommended. 
Ingenuity in the plan, good taste in the execution, and 
utility in its objects, arc the characteristics of this cheap 
and clever little work.” The Literary Chronicle. 

‘•The idea is excellent, the plan useful, the execution 
good, and the information necessary. Every reader not 
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deeply imbued witli classical learning must have felt the 
want of that which this publication is calculated to sup- 
ply.” The London Literary Gazette. 

“ The Author of this useful and unassuming little 
work justly observes, that ‘ To form correct ideas of 
things, it is necessary to have a correct knowledge of 
luords by wliich things are designated ; and this is best 
obtained by an acquaintance with etymology.* 

“ This work will at once amuse and instruct; and, 
though stated to have been originally compiled for the 
use of a Young Lady, it will be found worthy of the 
attention of Young Men also, who may be agreeably 
tempted by it to pursue their etymological studies, in 
W’orks of more abstruse research.” New Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 

“ This will be found, by those who are unacquainted 
with the Greek, a very useful appendix to the English 
Dictionary. To English readers who wish to obtain a 
correct knowledge of their own language, especially of 
the nomenclature of science, it will be highly accept- 
able.” Eclectic Review. 

“ The learner will acquire a benefit by the possession 
of this neat, cheap, and intelligent little publication ; for 
the Author has not only given the Greek word in the 
English character, but he has analyzed it, tracing it to 
the root, and, togetlier with a brief explanation of the 
meaning, he has occasionally added some amusing illus- 
trations, calculated to render the study agreeable to 
young persons.” Christia?i*s Pocket Magazine. 

“ Though etymological studies do not come exactly 
within the line of our Review, there is something so 
ingenious and useful in the jihin of these works before 
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us*, that we cannot refuse to add our approbation to 
the many testimonials they have received from the Lite- 
rary Journals. To those who have enjoyed a classical 
education, these may be considered as useful memoranda / 
to others, and particularly Ladies, they will convey a 
great deal of useful knowledge ; and some mere English 
readers will be surprised to find how much their native 
language is indebted to Greek and Latin.’* Evangelical 
Magazine, 


“ We rejoice to see that the Author has executed the 
present work [the Etymological Dictionary ^ Words from 
the EcdirC^ with diligence, fidelity, and ability, and thiis 
produced one of those small but eminently useful works 
from which the rising generation derive such incalcu- 
lable advantages. From the brief examples we have 
given, our readers cannot fail to perceive the excellency 
of the plan on which this little book is constructed, and 
to appreciate how very useful it is calculated to be.” 
Literary Gazette, 

• This remark has relation to the Stndent*s Manual, 
and Sequel, conjointly. 



AN 

ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 

PART I. 


WORDS DERIVED FROM THE LATIN, 

ARRANGED UNDER DISTINCT HEADS. 


A. ' 

A C i'. 11, A (' U I S % sharp y pungent. — A CTJ ( ), I viahc 
sharp, — ACUTU8, sharpened. 

Acrid, acrimony, acrimonious. — Acid, acidity, aci- 
dulate. — Sub-acid, sub-acrid. — Acute, acutely, 
Acumeii- 

iEQUALIS or ^QUUS, equal. 

Equal, equalize, equality, eijually, un-equal. — Equ-ani- 
ini ty . — Co-equal . — E(| uator, e(| nation . — Equi-latcral, 
equity. — Equi-nox, equi-uoctial. 


* When two words are found together, as arcr, acw, 
or arsy art'is (in jiageiL) the iirst is the Nominative case, 
and the second the Genitive case. When English wonls 
are derived from Latin nouns, they arc generally formed 
from the Genitive case. 


H 
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AGO, I do, or act. — EG T, I have acted. — ACTUS, 
acted. — AGEN S, acting. — AGITO, / net often. 

Act, action, actor, actress, active, actively, activity, 
activencss, actual, actually, actuary, actuate. — Agent. 

Co-action. — Trans-action, trans-act. — En-act.-— Ex-act, 
ex-action, ex-actly, ex-actness. 

Agile, agility, agitate', agitation. 

Prodigy, prodigious, prodigal, prodigality. 

Co-agulate, co-agulation, co-gitatc, co-gitation. 

Nav-igate, {7iavis, a vessel.) — Co-gent. 

ALIUS, Cither. 

Alias, alibi, alien, alienate, alienation, ab-alicnatc. 
Aliquant, aliquot. 

AMO, I love. — AMATUS, loved. 

Amateur, amatory, amour, amorous, amity, amicable, 
amiable. — In-irnical. 

ANGULUS, an angle. 

Angulus, .angle, quadr-aiigular, rect-angle, tri-angle, tri- 
angular. 

ANIMUS, w««t/.--ANIMA, soul. 

Animal, animalcule, animate, animation, animosity. — 
Eqii-aniinify. — Magn-aniinity, great.) — 

Pusill-animity, {pusilhis, little.) — Un-animity (unus, 
one), un-animous. 

ANNUS, a circle, also a year. 

Annals, annual, annular, annivcrsiiry, — Bi-ennial. — 
Per-cnnial. 


ANTE, before. 

Anterior, antc-ccdcnt, ante-meridian, ante-penult. 
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AQUA, water. 

Aquatic, aquc-duct, aqueous. 

ARBITER, a judge y or umjjire. 

Arbiter, arbitr-ator, arbitr-atc, arbitr-ation, arbitr-ary, 
arbitr-arily. 

ARDOR, healy vigour, eagerness. 

Ardent, ardently, arduous. 

ARS* ARXrS, art, skill. 

Art-ist, art-isan, arti-licer, arti-fice, arti-licial, art-less, 
art-lessly, art-lul, art-fully. 

Jii-ert, (for in and arsy) inertness. 

ARl'UlS, a joint. — ARTICULUS, a little joint. 
Articulate, article. — In-articulate. 

AUDIO, / W.~ AUDITUS, heard. 

Audit, auditory, audible, audience. — In-audible. 

AUGEO, increase, — AUCTUS, increased. 
Augivent ; auction, from anctioy increase of prices offer- 
ed; author, from aucior, an increaser ; authority, au- 
thentic, (possessinj^ authority.) 

B. 

BELLUM, war. 

Bki.m-geuent, igeroy I wage.) — Rebel. 

BENE, well, kind, propcrlt^. 

Bep-ign ; bene-diction, (sec Dico, p. 9 ;) benc-factioii, 


See tlic note in page 1 . 
n 2 
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CAN 


bene-ficc, benc-ficence, benc-fit, (see Facio, p. 1 1 j) 
bene-volence, (see Volo, p. 41. 

C. 

CADO, I fall. — CASVS, fallen. 

\Cado is changed into Culo, when compounded.] 

Case. — Casualty, casuist, cadaverous, from cadaver y that 
part of a man which falls away, the carcase or dead 
body *. — Cast, cascade. 

Ac-cident, ac-cidence, co-in-cidc, de-cide, dc*cision, de- 
ciduous. 

CJEBO, I cut, heat, CiESUS, cut. 

[Ctedo is changed into Cido, and Cccsus into CmiSt when 
compounded.] 

Con-cisc, con-cision, in-cision, pre-cise. 

Fatri-cide, {fratrh, of a brotlicr.) 

Ilomi-dde, (kominist of a man.) 

Jnfanti-cide, {infanth, of an infant.) 

Fatri-cide, {pater, father.) IVIatri-cide, [mater, mother.) 
Fari-cide, [parens, a parent.) 

Ilcgi-cide, {re.v, irgis, a king.) 

Sui-cide, [sui, of himself, or, of licrself.) 

CANO, I plan on a reed, I sing. — CANTUS, sung. 
\Cano is changed in Cino, and Cantus into Centos, when 
compounded. ] 

Canticle, cant. — Ac-cent, in-cantation, re-cant. 

CANDO or CENDO, / set on fire, I infiame. — 
CJ^^NSUS, mfianwd. 

Intense, from incendo, T set on fire ; incendiary, from m- 
cendiarius, the person who sets on fire. 

* By some, aulaver is derived from Caro data vermi- 
bus i Flesh given to the worms. 
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Candid, candour, from camleo, i sliino as fire, I am 
vliite. 

Candidate, from candidatus, a suitor for any place of ho- 
nour or profit, so called from the wliite shining gar- 
ment he wore ; candle, from ca7idela, a thing which 
shines or gives light. 

CAPIO, / take, — CAPTUS, taken. 

[Capio is changed into Cijno, and Captus into CeptuSt 
wlien compounded.] 

CfPPrO, I take in handy I he^in to take in hand . — 
(XPPTUS or CEPTUS, taken in hand. 

Cap-acity, capt-ivate, capt-ivity, capt-or, capt-ure, capt- 
ious. 

Ac-cept, con-ception, con-ceive, de-ception, de-ceive, 
ex-cept, in-cipient, inter-cept, pcr-ception, per-ceive, 
pre-cept, re-ception, rc-ceive, re-ccipt, re-ceptacle, 
siis-ceptihle, sus-ceptibility. 

Citpio or capioy wh(?n compounded, is sometimes cor- 
rupted into cuperoj capo, or cipo, as re-cuperot whence 
is derived tlie English word, re-cover; Oc-cupy, oc- 
cupation, pre-oc-cupy, anti-cipate, anti-cipation. 

Capio moreover combines with nouns in the form of 
cepSi cijns, or cupist as mancepsy 'numcipisy (foi ined of 
muiiusy a hand, and c<psy) one who takes with the hand, 
whence is derived e-man-cipation. 

rarticipalioy (sec Ears, Partis, p. 27,) whence parti- 
cipation and parti-cipatc . — Varticipiumy a word par- 
taking of the nature of a verb and of an adjective, 
whence participle. 

rria-cepSy {priniusy first,) one who takes the lead, wlience 
prince, principle, principal, principality. 

CAPUT, the heady chief , source. 

Capital, cliapter. — De-capitate, pre-cipitate, pre-cipice. 

CAVED, I lake carcy avoid , — CAUTUS, avoided. 

Cautious, caution, — In-cautious, pre-caution. 

JU 3 
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CAUSA, « cause, 07'ighi. — CAUSOll, 1 assign a 
cause. 

Ac-cuse, aC'Cusativc, ex-cuse, in-ex-cusabic. 

CEDO, I go, uwvc, give ivp. — CESSUS, moved. 

Cession. — Ac-cecle, ac-cess, ac-cessary, ac-ccssible, in- 
ac-cessible, ante-cedent, con-cede, con-cession, ex- 
ceed, ex-cess, inter-cede, inter-cession, pre-cede, pre- 
cedent, pro-ceed, pro-cession, rc-cede, re-cession, se- 
cede, se-cession, suc-cced, suc-cession, suc-cess. 

Cesso, I give way, 1 discontinue, lienee, Cease, cessa- 
tion, de-cease, in-cessant. — Ne-cessity, from necesse, 
(jWt not, and cedo or cesso, I give up,) that which never 
yields, overpowering force. 

CELER, swijf. — CELERO, quicken. 

Celerity, celebrity, from cclcberi owe who moves quick or 
often, hence lie becomes distinguished ; celebrate. — 
Ciliumy that which moves quick, applied to the eye- 
lids. — SupercUium, (supery above,) that which is above 
the eye-lids ; tiguratively, that which is marked above 
the eye-lids, namely, severity, pride ; hence super-ci- 
lious. 

CENSEO, I judge, vote, I give an account of 
yjropcr/ 5 ^.— -CENSUS or CKNSITUS, 

Censure, censor ; census. 

CERNO, I perceive or distinguish . — CREVI, I 
have disling aished . — CR V.T U S, distinguished, 

Con-cern, dis-cern, from d'ls-cemoj I separate. 

Dis-creet, dis-cretion, (the act of separation, skill in se- 
piu-ating,) dis-crete, or dis-cretive. 

Decretuniy the tiling determined, hence decree. — Secrete, 
from sccernoy secret usy {sn, aside,) I separate and lay 
aside ; se-crct, from secretiirn, that which is laid aside 
from public knowledge ; hence se-crccy, sc-cretly ; 
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sc-crctary, from secrctaritiSf one who manages secret 
papers; secretion, (the act of separating.) 

Certain, from certust (for cretust) distinguisiied, ascer- 
tained, sure; hence certify, certificate, (sec K acio, p. 1 1 . ) 

Crinwn, (for crevinierii) a note of infamy ; hence crime, 
criminal, criminate, dis-criminate, in-dis-criminate, 
re-crImination. 

CIEO or CIO, I movcy roiisc^ call, — CITUS, 
moved. 

Cite, citation. — Excite, incite, recite. 

CIRCUS, a circle, — CIRCTJM, round about. 

Circular, circulate; circuit, (see Eo, p. 11.) cn-circle or 
in-circlc, semi-circular. 

Cl VIS, a citizen. 

Civic, civil, civilian; city, (for civitas>) 

CL AMO, I speak aloud. 

Cla'rn, clamor. — Ac-clamation, de-claim, cx-claim, 
pro-claim, re-claim. 

CLARUS, bri^ld. 

Clear, clari-fy, cl ari-fi cation, (see Facio, p. 11.) — De- 
clare. 

CL AUDO, / close, — CLAUSUS, closed. 

[Claudo is changed into Cludoj and Clausus into Cfusus, 
when compounded.] 

Con-cludc, con-clusion, cx-clude, in-cludc, prc-clude, 
re-cluse, re-clusion, se-clude, se-clusion. 

(^LINO, I bend. 

De-cline, dc-clination, de-clension, in-de-clinahlc, in- 
cline, in-clination, rc-cline. 

Clivisf a place which slopes; hence ac-clivity, de-elivity. 
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COLO, — COLITUS or CULTUS, llllcd 

Culture, cultivate. — Agri-culture, 0^77, a field,) 

iu-culcatc. 

Coloniaj a place tilled ; hence colony. 

Cidina, the place of cultivating or dressing meat; hence 
culinary. 

COPI A, gooihy stores, 

Copious, cupid, cupidity, from cupio, or cupido, I seek 
for stores, I desire, love. — Cornu-copia, [cornu, horn. ) 

COR, CORDI8, the heart. 

Cordial. — Con-cord, dis-cord, rc-cord. 

CORinJS, CORPORIS, the bodi/. 

Corporeal, corptjral, corpulent, corporation, c«jrpse, cor- 
puscle, in-corporate. 

CREDO, //Wici^c. — CRKDITUS, believed 

Creed, credit, credulous. — In-credible, iu-credulity, 

CREO, / viaJxc, produce . — CREATES, made. 

Creator, creation, creature. — Pro-creation, re-creation. — 
Cresco, crelus, (for <'n'«.svY>,) I grow ; hence con-cre- 
tion, con-creto, <le-croase, de-crejueiit, e.\-crescence, 
in-crease, in-cremeiit. 

CUBO or CVyinO,Ibcnd,liedo,un.~-CVmTV^, 

bent. 

Cubit, from cnhilas, the elbow ; tliat is, the place cd 
bending the arm. 

De-cumbent, in-cumbent, re-ciimbent, suc-emnb. 

(TJRA, business, sorroiv. 

Curious, curiosity. — Cun), 1 take care, 1 manage; 
hence cure, curate, curator. 

.Vro-curc, sc- cure, ac- curate. 
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CURKO, /rMw.— CURSUS, run. 

Course, courser, cursory, curricle. 

Con-cur, con-course, dis-course, ex-cursion, in-cur, 
oc-cur, pre-cursor, re-cur, re-course, suc-cour. 


D. 

DEUS, l/te lighfy the source of lights God. 

J)kist. — Divine, from divinusy belonging to God; divi- 
nation. 

JJirsy the light which creates the day, the day ; diurnal, 
diary, dial. — Mcri-dian, (for 7nedius-diesy the mid- 
day.’)* 


l)l(X), 1 appoint. — DICATIJS, apjjoinlcd. 

Ab-dicate, de-dicate, in-dicate, prc-dicate, pre-dicament. 
— Judge, juris-diction, i'romjudicoy ( jusyjurisy a law,) 
I dictate laws, — i*rc-judice. 

D I C O, I spcaJi. — D I CT U S, .spoken. 

Diction, dictate, dictator. 

Ad-dict, contra-dict, c-dict, iii-dict, inter-dict, pre-diet, 
llene-diclion, from hcnedico, (see 11k nk, p. .%j I speak 
well, 1 bless; male-diction, from malediroy (see Mai.k, 
]). *23,] I speak badly, I curse. 

Juris-diction, (sec Jus, p. 18.) 


* The French wurdjot/r, a day, is derived from the 
Latin, dies. From dies comes diunius, in the pnmunci- 
ation ol‘ wdiich, either by the inaccuracy of the speaker 
or the hearer, diu is readily confounded with giu; then 
of the ablative of this adjective, {diurnus,) corruptly 
])ronounced giurno, the Italians make a substantive, 
gionioy wliich l)y the Fn iich is readily contracted into 
giour, or Jour,” — Encydop. Brit. 
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DIGNUS, ' 

Dignity, digni-fy, (see Facio, p. 11,) deign, from di»nor, 
I deem worthy, I esteem ; in-dignaiit. 

DURIJS, hanly hard in heart, cruel. 

Dure, durable, duration. — En-durc or in-dure, ob-durate, 
ob-duracy. 

DO, / give, place . — D ATUS, — CON- 
J3( ), / pid togcHier. 

{Datus is clianged into DItus, when compounded.] 

Datum and data, dative, donation. 

Abs-eond, ad-dition, cori-dition, e-dit or e-dition, per- 
dition, tra-ditit)n. — Man-date, from mandot 
the hand,) I give witii tlie hand, 1 issue an order; 
hence command. 

DOCEO, DOCTUS, taught. 

Doctor, one eaj)ab]e of teacliing ; doctrine, from doctrina, 
tlie thing taught, learning ; docile, from docitis, ca- 
pable of being taught; docility, from doriUtast readi- 
ness to be taught. 

DUCO, //cw/. — DUCTUS, Ird. 

Duke, from dux, ducts, one who leads, ductile. 

Ad-duce, con-tluce, con-duct, de-duce, de-duction, 
e-duce, e-ducate, in-duce, in-duction, intro-tluce, in- 
tro-ductioii, i)ro-duce, re-duce, se-duce, tra-duce. 

Aque-duct, (07 water.) 


E. 

EMO, I take, blip, obtain. — EMPTU S, taken, or 
bought. 

[Enio is changed into Imo, wdicn compounded.] 

Kx-EMi^r, per-einptoiy, re-dcein, re-demption, pro-mpt, 
im-pro-inptu. 
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HO or lO, 7 "o, — ITUS, ^07ic, 

Ainbi-tion, circuit, in-itial, lu-itiato, pretcr-it, trans-it, 
irans-icnt, traiis-itory, sedi-tiuii, pcr-isli, pcr-il. 

Tlrt\ or itituTy a j«)uriiey ; hence itinerant. — Itei'Oy 1 
go orten ; hence re-iterate. 

CunicSi Connies, one who goes witli anotJier; hence coin- 
inittee. 

EURO, I wander, mistake. 

Ih-r, error, erroneous, errata, erratic, errand, errant. — 
Ab-erration. 


F. 

FAOIO, I do or wake. — FACTU8, done. 

[Facia is clianged into Ficio, and Factus into Fcctus, 
when compounded.] 

T'actor, from factor, one who makes or dt)es a thing — 
fact, Worn fact nni, the thing done — facility, from 
facHHas, tlie ease with wliich a thing may be done 
— faculty, from facaftas, the power of doing with 
ease — facetious, from one who has ease in 

saying or doing a thing — ditlicult, from dij/iedis, 
(for (li frit IS,) not easy to be done — faction, lac- 
tious, from /f/iY/u, acting, iiKMldling. 

Rene-tit, bene-Hcence, beiie-faction, from hcn4facio, (see 
Renj!., p. :},) I do well — male-factor, from ?/ 7 rjA'/?/arj, (see 
Male, p, I do wrong — manu-facture, from niann- 
/act lira, (wanii, by the hand,) things made with the 
hand — satis-fy, satis-faction, from sat if ado, (satis, 
enough,) I do enough — uf-fice, from ifjicium, a 
place in which to do a thing. 

Af-fect, de-fect, ef-fect, in-fect, in-fectious, per-fect, 
))ro-ficient, pro-liciency, suf-tice, suf-ficient, suf-fi- 
ciency. 

Certi-fy, certi-ficate, (certus, certain,) clari-fy, (ctarus, 
bright. ) 

Dei-fy, (dcus, god,) digni-fy, (di^nus, worthy,) falsi-fy, 
(falsus, false,) glori-fy, grati-fy, (gratia, favour, 
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service,) jiisti-fy, (jus, right,) magni-fy, magni-fi- 
cetjcc, from magnj/tco, (magnus, great,) I make great, 
or I praise Iiigljiy. 

Modi-fy, from modifico, (modiiis, a measure,) I make ac- 
cording to measure, or I regulate. 

Morti-fy, (morSi 7no7'iis, death,) paci-fy, (par, pads, 
peace, ) petri-fy, ( pclra, a stone, ) to change to stone ; 
puri-fy, rare-fy, (mri/.v, tliin. ) 

Sacri-fy, from sacrifico, (sards, holy,) 1 perform lioly 
rites; sancti-fy, from sancfijico, (saurtus, sacred,) 1 
make sacred ; signi-fy, from siguijiror, (signnm, a 
mark or token,) 1 make known by some sign. 

Specio, I see; species, that which is seen, a form, a sort 
or kind ; hence spcci-fy, which means, to denote the 
species, to distinguish the kind, to shew by some par- 
ticular mark, to express in wonls or writing. 

Stupi-fy, (stupidus, senseless,) lerri-fy, {lcrn>r, tear.) 

FALLO, I stumhlr, deceive, JdlL^ FA r.SU.S,yrt//r;/. 

False, fuKify, falsity, fallacy, fallible, in-fallible. 

FANUM, a temple, a shnue. 

Fane, fanatic, from fannth us, one who passed bis time 
principally in the temples ( fana), and who pretended 
to be inspired. 

Vrofanus, (pro, before,) one who is before, or on the 
outside of the temple, one who does not praetise the 
duties of religion, unholy ; hence i>n)-fane. 

FARI, fo speaJi, declare, decree. — FAT US, decreed. 

Fate, fatal, fatality. — Af-fable, ef-fahle, in-ef-fahle, in- 
fant, in-fancy. 

Fable, fabulous, con-fabiilation, from fnhula, or fabclhi, 
a tiling spoken. 

Fame, famous, from fama, a thing spoken of. 

Do-fame, de-famalion, in-famy, in-faimius. 

^or finis, that which is spoken or decreed, lawful; 
ou'fns or n.firins, that wliieh is not to be spoken, 
unlawful ; iience ne-farioiis. 
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FATIOR, 1 acknowledge^ I oiun, — FRSSUS, «c- 
knowled^ed. 

[Fatior is changed into FUcor, wlien compounded.] 

(;!on-fession, from confession an acknowledgement made 
to another; pro-lession, ^rom profession open avowal. 

R^RNDO, />// m.— FENSUS, struck. 

l)e-iend, de-fender, de-fendant, de-fence, de-fensive. — 
Of-fend, of-fensive, in-of-fensive. — Mani-fest. 

R'’EllO, 7 carry. — LATU8*, carried. 

Fertile, fertility, from ferlilis, proper for bearing. — 
h\‘rry. 

Ah-lative, circurn-ferencc, con-fer, con-fercnce, col-lute, 
de-fer, dif-fer, dif-ferent, di-late, ef-fort, e-late, in-fer, 
of-fer, ol)-lation, pre-fer, pre-late, re-late, suf-fer, 
trails- ^'er, t ran s- late. 

FEKVEO, 7/>o;7, 

IVrvid, fervour, ferment. 

FIDO, I trust. 

('nn-tide, cop-fident, cou-fidence, dif-fidonce, per-fidy, 
iii-lidel. FfCiteron or Cunfederoj I form an alliance: 
hence confederate, confederacy. 

FIDO, 7 fix. — FIXU8, 

Fix, fixture, fixation, criici-fix, (cr«.r, cruris, a cross.) — 
Af-fix, pre-lix, trans-lix. 

FINOO, 7 forniy fashion^ feign . — FICTlISj^Jirm^v/. 

Fiction, fictitious, ef-figy, figure, con-figuration, trans-0- 
gu ration. 

• Fero is an irregular verb in l.atiii ; so, in English, 
we have irregular verbs, as “ I go,” “ 1 went,” “ gone; ’ 
> and vve use “ have been,” for the compound tenses. 
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FINIS, r?i(/^ limit. 

Finish. — Af-finity,c(m-finc*, de-iine, dc-liiiitive, dc-fmite, 
in-liiiitc, in-iiiiitive. 

FIRMUS, strong. — F'-IRMI), I wake firm. 

Firm, hrni;inu*nt. — Af-firni, con-firm, coii-firmalioii, in- 
firm, in-firinity. 

FISCU S, woiiri/Jmg ; also wone?/ itsclj\ imrlicu- 
htrlif trihutc-nuoieij. 

Fiscal. — (.'on-fiscate, con-fiscation. 

FLKCTO, //>cwJ.— FLI'XIJS, hent. 

Flexible. — Circum-llex, in-llexil)le, in-flection, re-llcct, 
re-flection. 

FLTGO, 1 smitCy 1 dash forward. — FLbU/rL'S, 
switirn. 

Af-flict, af-flictioii, con-flict, in-flict, pro-fligate. 

FLUO, / 7iinre as a stream^ Jour. — h’FlJCTL S or 

J'’ L U \ I flowed. 

Fluid, fluidity, fluctuate, fluctuation. 

d'luens. flowing; hence fluent, thiencv. 

Af-fhix, at-fluent, af-fluence, circum fluent, con-flucnt, 
con-Hucnce, con-flux, de-fluxion, in-flux, in-fluence, 
re-flux, super-lluous, super-lluity. 

FOR M A, shape y figure. 

Form; formula, formidary, from fjruuda, a little form, 
a short rule or maxim ; formal, from fur/natiSf inadi* 
in due form. 

Con-form, con-forinify, de-forrn, di‘-formity, in form, 
in-fonnation, in-fonnalit.y, per- form, per-formance; 
re-form, re -formation, trans-form, trans-formation. 

Mal-formation, {malcy had,) mnlti-forni, ( many,) 
uni-form, uni-formity, {uniis, one.) 
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FH A(iO ur FUANGO, T FU ACT US, 

broken. 

[^Fningo is changed into Fringo, when compounded.] 

I'racture, fraction, fragment. — Fragile, fragility, frail, 
frailty, from Jragilisy liable to break. 

In-fringe, in-lraction, re-fraction. 

FFAUS, FHAUDIS, dcreif. 

Fraud, fraiululiMit, de-fraud. — Frn.slrn, defrauded of, in 
vain, to no purpose; frustra gave rise to fruslu, 1 dis- 
appoint ; l)enco irustrate. 

FK IJ X, i'TiUi ilS, f niffy produce. 

Frugal, frugality, from frugalisy sparing of fruit, mode- 
rate. — Fruory fruit os, or JrnctuSy 1 enjoy fruit, 1 de- 
light 'ii; hence fruition. 

I'RONS, FUONTIS, ///cy()/v 7 )r/r^ of an^ ihingy the 

for r head. 

Front, iVoutlet, fnuitier, frontispiece. — Af-front, ef- 
frontery. 

FIJGIO, / y/rr,— FUGITUS, Jlcd. 

Fugitive, re-fugc, subter-fuge. 

F 1 J N D( >, I povr. — F US U 8, poured. 

J’lisitiu, fusible. — ('on-found, con-fuse, con-fusion, dif- 
I’use, et-fusii)n, in-fuse, pro-fuse, re-fund, re-fuse, re- 
fusal, sul-fuse, trans-fuse. 

Fu/ilisy one who pours forth words ; hence futile, futility. 

(jr. 

J, GENU S, a family y sort, kind. 

|Glnekal, iVom genendd:, belonging to a whole tribe. — 
1 2 
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Generosity, generous, from grncrus, nobly born. — Ge- 
nerate, generation, con-genial, en-gentler or in-gender, 
de-geiicrate, re-generate. 

GEIIO, I hear ^ gather, — GESTUS, home, 

Con-geries, con-gest, con-gestion, di-gest, di-gestion, in- 
di-gestion, sug-gest, sug-gestion, gesture. 

GIGNO, (for GENO,) I — GRNITUS, he- 
gotten. — GENS, GENTIS, that which u hegotten, 
a famitijf nation, or tribe. 

Genuine, genius, genitive, genial, con-genial, gentile, 
genteel, gentle. 

Tngeniumy power or disposition bred within us; hence 
ingenuity, ingenious. 

Ingenusj free-born, frank ; hence ingenuous, ingenuous- 
ness. — Ero-genitor, pro-geny, priino-genilure. 

GNOSCO or NOSCO,//r/iow;.--NOTU.S, 

Note, notation, notice, notary, an-notation, de-note. — 
Molnlis, easy to be known, celebrated ; hence noble, 
nobility. 

Cognisance, re-cognisance, re-cognise, pro-gnostic, 
pro-gnosticatc. 

GRADUS, GRADO or GRADIOR, I 

move by sfejjs, I wath. — GRESSUS, moved by 
steps. 

[Gradior is changed into Gredior, when compounded.] 

Gradation, gradual, graduate, retro-grade. 

Ag-gresvsion, con-gress, de-gr.ide, di-gress, c-gress, in- 
gress, pro-gress, re-gress, trans-gress. 

^ GRATIA, favour, grace. 

Grace, gracious, grateful, gratitude. — Gratis, gratuitous, 
from gratuituSi freely bestowctl; greet, from gralor, 
I welcome ; coii-gratulate, from gratidafor, or cougra- 
tulor, I wish joy; grati-fy, (sec Facio, p. 11.) 
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a flock ^ herd, 

Gri'garious, con-grcgation, c-gregious. 


H. 


IIABEO, I hold., possess, (hence have, which is a 
corruption of Itabeo.) — HABITUS, held. 

\^lIubro is chaiigod into TJiheo, and llahiiiis into Hibitus, 
whon compounded.] 

TJaimt, from Jnthilua, that, wliich Ijolds the mind or ])ody, 
dri'ss, character; habitude, Irom hidntiuluj the sUite of 
mhid or l)ody. 

Abli-, for babdis, ht to hold, 

J'i\-hihit, i)ro-hil.)it. 

Dcheo, dcbilus, (for dehiheo,') I liold down tlic property 
of another, T am in debt. — Debt, from debitumy that 
which is tine ; debtor, from debitor, the person who 
owes. — In-debted. 

l)e-bility, de-bilitate, from debilis, (for dehibilis,) not 
able. 

Habito, I have often, I dwell in ; hence habitation, in- 
liabit^ co-habit. 


IliERKO, I slick . — IliESUS, stuck. 

Heir, from lucres, one who is close to another, one who 
succeeds to an estate. 

Ad-here, ad-hesion, co-here, co-hesion, in-co-herent, in- 
herent. 

llesilo, I stammer, doid)t ; hence liesitatc. 


HALO, / breathe. 

Ex-hale, ex-halation, in-halc. 


^ In French, inliabile, signifies uninhabited. 
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HUMUS, ihe ground, 

In-luiinc, in-liurnation, post-humous, from poslhumus or 
postvnwsf born or i)ubJisliC(l after t!ic father is put into 
the grouiul. 

1 1 niniJity, humble, from hvmilis, belonging to tlie groinuh 

ffomoi hominiSf a creature formed from the ground, man ; 
hence Jiomi-cide, (sec Cvedo, p. 4.) 

Human, humane, from htimanus, belonging to man , In- 
human. 


J. 

JACIO, / cmt, throw, — .T ACTUS, thrown, 

[Jacio is changed into J/c/o, and Jaclus into JecluSy when 
compounded.] 

Ai{-j>;("r, ad-jective, circum-jacent, con-jecture, dc-ject, 
e-ject, in-jcct, inter-jection, ob-ject, pro-ject, re-ject, 
sub-ject. 


JUGUM, a pokr,~5VGO or JUNGO, />m.— 
J UN CTU S, joined. 

Con-jugal, con-jugate, sub-jugatc. 

Ad-join, ad-junct, con-juiiclive, dis-join, dis-junctive, 
en-join or in-join. 


JUS, JURIS, law, right, 

.Tust, justi-fy, (see Facio, p. 11,) justice, jury, juror, 
jurat, judge, juris-diction, juri-dicial, (see Dico, 
p. 9,) juris-prudcjicc, (prudence, for prudent lay know- 
ledge.) 

Ab-jure, aI)-juration, ad-juration, coii-jurc, con-juration, 
per-jury. 
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L. 

LABOR, I glide y -pass aiuay , — 
away. 

Lapse. — Col-lapse, e-lapse, re-lapse. 

LATUS, LATERIS, the side. 

Lateral, col-lateral, eqiii-latcral, (sec ACtiuus, p. 1.) 

LAXO, I loosen. 

Lax, laxity, laxative, re-lax. 

LEVIS, light; (what is light is easily borne up, 
hcncc LEVO, I lift.) 

L<'vity. — - Al-leviate, e-levate, re-lievc, re-lief. 

L IXIO, I choscy I gather y I ready (that is, I gather 
words together .) — LECTUS, chosen. 

\^Lrgo is changed into TAgOt when compounded.] 

Lesson, a corruption of lectio, that which is read : lev, 
legis, what is read to the people, namely, law ; hence 
legal, legitimate. 

Privi-lege, from privilegiinn, {jjrivus, private or parti- 
cular,) a private law, a special right. — Legion, from 
legio, a body of men chosen for military service. 

Col-lcct, de-lectable, di-ligent, e-lect, e-legant, e-le- 
gance, se-lect, intel-ligent, intel-ligence, iiitel-lect. 

Neg-lect, neg-ligence, from (for uec, not,) I do 

not choose. — Sacri-lege, sacri- legions, (see Sacer, 
p. 32.) 


LEGO, 1 send a mcssagCy No. IT. 

Legation, legate, from legatus, a person sent ; legacy, 
from legal inn, a tiling sent as a present. — Al-iege, 
de-legate, col-lege, col-league. 
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LIBiUl, ficr, casi/j disoigfigrd. 

Liberal, liberty, libertine, from liOcrlirms, one who used 
excess of freedom. — Liberate. — J^e-liberate, from deli- 
berot f use the right of a free man, I debate. 

Deliver. — Z/Acr, (gen. libri,) the bark of a tree, (so 
named, it is said, from being casih/ separated from 
the other part of the tree), also a book * ; libel, from 


* Tlic materials first use<l for writing were the 
leaves, or inner bark, (liber) of trees, whence the word 
liber was applied to a book- 'fhe leaves of trees are 
still used for writing by several nations of India. Af- 
terwards linen and tables covered with wax were used. 
About the time of Alexander the (Ireat, p.aiier first began 
to be manufactured from an Egyptian plant or reed, 
called Papyrus, whence our word paper. The export- 
ation of paper being jirohibited by one of the iholeinies, 
out of envy against Eumenes, king of Pergamus, who 
endeavoured to rival liim in the magnitieence of Jiis 
library ; the use of parchment was discovered. 

The art of making pajier from cotton or silk was in- 
vented in the East about the beginning of the tenth 
century j and in imitation of it, from linen rags in the 
fourteenth century. The skin of shec|> when prepared 
for writing is eAXed. jmrchnie.nl ; of calves, vellum, (as if 
vihdinunif of calves, the word coriiim, ^kin being under- 
stood.) The instrument used for writing on the waxen 
tables, or other materials, was an iron pencil witJi a sharp 
point, called s/plus, whence the English word stUe^ As 
the Romans never wore a sword in the city, they often, 
upon sudden provocation, used the slyliis as a weajion ; 
hence, probably, the slilello of fhe modern Italians. 

The Romans commonly wrote on one side only of 
the paper or parchment, and always joined one sheet 
(sclieda) to the end of another, till they had hnished 
what they had to write, and then rolled it up on a cy- 
linder ; hence voluDwth » volume, Irom volvoj I roll up. 
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liMti/s, n little book; librarian, from librariust one 
>v1jo lias the care of books. 

LIGO, I ficy bind. 

Ligament.— Al-ligation,ob-Iige,ob-ligation,--Re-ligion. 

LINQUO, I leave, 

De-linqucnt, de-Iin(|uency, re-linquish, <le-re-liction, 
re-lic, ob-lique, ob-liquity. 


Julius Ca’sar, in liis letters to the senate, introduced the 
custom of dividing them into pa<rincet (whence our 
word page,) and folding them into the form of a book. 
Al’tei this, all apjilications to the emperors, and mes- 
sages from them to the senate, or public orders to the 
people, were written and folded in this form, called 
lihellU whence our word libel. 

A writ conferring any exclusive right or privilege was 
called diploma * ; this was similar to what we call a jmtenty 
or letters jjalent, that is, letters open to tlic inspection of 
all. [/'a/(.vr, (wlience patena, palenlis,) to open, or to 
expose to view.] Any w-riting, whether on paper, 
]iarchment, tablets, or whatever materials, folded like 
oqr books, with a number of distinct leaves one above 
another, was called cotlex. In after times, codex was 
ajiplied to a collection of law’s ; hence our word code. 
Codicillus, the diminutive of codex, was aiiplied chiefly 
to any addition made to a person’s last will; whence 
the English word codicil. Lilera, commonly signifies 
a letter of the alphabet, yet all kinds of writings w’erc 
called litenc ; but ruene is most frequently applied to 
ejiistolary writings. Fypi)itol.a-\ w'as applied to letters 
sent to those w ho were absent. See Adains Homan An- 
tiquities. 

* See Student's Manual. 

f Epistola. (ej)istle) is derived from tJie Greek. See 
Student's Manual. y (cf ^ ^3* 
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LITER A, ft U:Ucr. 

I-(etter, literal, literary, literature, il-l iterate, ob-literato. 

LOCUS, ft pf^ce. — LOCO, I place, 

I^ocal. — Col-location, dis-locate, (lis-Jocatioii. 

LONGUS, flhlant. 

I.ong, longitude, longevity, from lov^fcvilas, (vifa, life,) 
long life. — Ob-long, pro-long. 

LOQIJOU, — LOCIJTUS, ,^po/fn?. 

Locution, locjiiacity. — Col-loquial, eirciiin-locLitir)n, 
e-loquent, e-bKpience, e~loculion, ob-loqny, soli-loqiiy, 
{solusj alone.) — Veivtri-loquist. 

liU DO, I plaj/, aporf, — TiUSlJ S, plapcd. 

laulicrons. — Al-liule, al-lusion, col-liision, (le-lud(.*, 
e-hide, il-lusion, ])ro-lusion. 

LUO, I waah, — LUTUS, washed, 

Ab-lution, al-luvion, di-lute, pol-lute, 

LUX, LTJCIS, also LUMEN, LUMINIS, light. 

Lucid. — E-lucidate, pel-lucid. •— Lucubration, from 
lucuhratioy working by candle light. — Luminous, 
luminary, IVom luminarc, a body which yields light. 
— Il-luniinate. 


M. 

MAGNU S, great, — MAJOR, greater. 

Magnitiidk, magn-animity, from magnartimus, (animus, 
the mind,) main ; major, majority, from majorrs, 
those greater than ourselves; majesty, from majestas^ 
greatness. — Master, a ct>rriq)lion of viagisLcr-, one wlio 
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is gr atcr, a teacher; luagislrato, from mn^iuro, I 
govern. 

" MAL1% W/y. — ]\IALU8, had. 

Malice, malignify, rnale-dicfton, (see Diro, p. 9,) niaJc- 
f actor, (see Fa( lo, p. II,} mal-formation, (see Forma, 

p. 11.) 

MA^sEO, I wad. — MANSUS, imifcd. 

Mansion, from mansion a place to tarry in. — Per-manent, 
per-inanency, re-main. 

MANU8, the hand. 

Manual, inanu-fictory, (see Facio, p. 11,) manu-script, 
(see Sciiiiio, p. :13.) 

IMATIJRUS, ripe. 

Maliire, niatinily. — Im-inature, pre-maturc. 

M KOI TOR, I mtise. 

Meditate. — Prc-ineditato. 

.MF/nOR, I measure. — MFNSUS, uwasui'cd. 
INIetc, measure, mensuration, di-mension, im-mensc. 

M 1 ( » R( ), I remove. 

IMigrate. — IC-migrate. — Trans-migration, 

MINOR, less. 

JMinor, minority, from minorcs, those less or younger 
than ourselves; minute, from diminished, a 

small portion. — Diminish, diminution. 

MITTO, I send. — MISSUS, sent. 

Mission, missionary, missile. 

Ad-niit, ad-inission, com-mit, corn-mission, de-mlse, 
dis-miss, e-rnissary, e-mit, e-mission, inter-mit, o-mit, 
]jer.mit, ]ne-mise, pro-mise, com-pro-inisc, re-mit, 
sub-mit, trans-mit. 
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MQ5NIA, walk. — MUNTA, dulic/i, especially 
puhlic duties. 

Menial, municipal. — Com-munity, coin-miinion, com- 
municate, cx-com-municatc. — Im-munity. 

MOL A, a wilhtoncy Jlour. — MOLO, 1 use a milk 
stone, 1 grind. 

E-moIument, from emolnmenlnTn, that which is gained 
by grinding, namely, profit; im-inolate, from immolu, 
I sprinkle Hour on a victim, I sacrifice. 

MOLES, a mass. — MIJLTXJS, (for JMolitus, num- 
bers heaped,) many. 

Multitude, multitudinous, multi-form, (see Fouma, 
p. 14,) multi-pede, (see Fes, p. 28,) multi-ply, (see 
Flico, p. 28.) 

Molest, molestation, from moleslnSi heavy, like a heap, 
troublesome, vexatious. — Oe-molish, dc-molition. 

MONEO, I teach, advise. — MON IT U8, taught. 

Ad-raonish, ad-monition. — Monitor, from monitor ^ the 
person who advises. 

Monument, from nwjivmentttm, that which reminds. 

Monster, monstrous, from monslrnnii a strange appear- 
ance, foretelling something to come. 

De-monstrate, re-inonslrate, re-monstrance. 

MORS, MORTIS, death. 

Mortal, mortality. — Im-inortal, im-mortality. — Morti-fy, 
raorti-fi cation. 

MOVEO, I stir, move. — MOTUS, moved. 

Motion, movement. — Moment, momentum, from mo- 
mentunii that which produces motion ; mobile, from 
mobiliSf capable of moving. — Mob. 

Com-rnotioii, e-motion, pro-mote, re-move, re-mote. 
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MUSA, a song. A musc.^ 

Muse, museum, from museum.^ a place for the muses, a 
Iil)rary, a repository of curiosities. 

Musical, musician, music, from musical the science of 
sounds ; amuse. 

MU TO, I change. 

Mutable, mutation, mutual, from muLuuSf (two persons 
exclianging,) acting in return. 

Com-mute, im-mutable, per -mutation, irans-mute. 

N. 

NAVIS, a ship. 

Navat, nautical, from nauiat (for riavita,) a sailor. — 
Na igatc, circuin-navigate. — Nausea, nauseate, from 
nau sea , sea-sickness. 

NECTO, 7>//.---NECTUS or NEXUS, 

An-n-'x, con-nect, coii-nexion or con-nection. 

NOCEO, I hurl. — NOXA, hurt^ damage^ guilt. 
Noxious. — Ob-noxious. — In-nocent, in-noceiice, 

NOVUS, 

Novel, novice. — In-novate, re-novate. 

NOX, NOCTIS, night. 

Nocturnal. — Equi-nox, equi-noctial. 

NUfK), I NUPTUS, married. 

Nuptial, from nvplialis^ belonging to marriage. — Con- 
nubial, from connubialis, belonging to wedlock. 

* The Muses were feigned by the ancient poets to be 
blighters of the heathen god Jupiter, and to preside 
ker the sciences. 
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NUMKIUJS, measure^ qmnl'dy. 

Number, numerous, luinieratioii. — E-numeratc, in-nu- 
mcrablc. — Su]jer-nuiiierary. 

NUNCIO, 1 hear a message ^ / declare. 
Numerate. — An-iiounce, cle-nouiice, c-nunciatc, pro- 
nounce, re-nounce. 


O. 


OLKO, ! yield a smell, I grow. 

Ab-oi.ish, ab-olitiou. — Ad-ult, ad-oU'seenee, co-alesee, 
co-alition. 

ONI OK, I rise. 

Orient, oriental, /Voiii oriens, the place of the sun’s lis- 
ing, the East; origin, from origo, the place of lising. 
— Order. — Ex-ordiiiin. 

Pritu-ordial, (Ibrined of pt'hnus, tlic lirst, and ordwr"^, 
1 begin,) existing from the beginning. 

Ordain, ordination, from ordino, 1 ])ut in order ; or- 
dinary, from ordinariuS', placed in order. — JCxtra- 
ordinary. 

OS, ORIS, Ihc moidh, — ORO, / 7isc the mouth, I 
speak, 1 pray. 

Oral, oraison, oracle, orator, oration, per-oration. — 
Ven-oratio. 

Ad-ore, ad-oration. — In-ex-orable. 


P. 

PAR, like. — PARO, / make like, I make ready. 

Pa KIT V, — CoTn-])are, eom-parison, dis-parity, im-pair, 
pre-parc, re-pair, re-j)aration, se-j)arate. 


Ordior is from orior, with the insertion of d. 
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Impero, I ( rdcr to prepare, I command; liciu-e emperor, 
(for impcratoi'i) the person who commands. — Imperi- 
ous, imperial, imperative. 

PAUS, PA llTIS, a share, jwrfion. 

Particle, for particulay a little part; particular, parti- 
tion, ]iortion, [for partioy) proj)ortion. — Parti-cipa- 
tion, (see Capio, p. 5.) — - Im-part. 

PATEli, PATKIS, « father. 

raternai, patrimony. — l*atroii, for palronusy one w'ho 
stands in the place of a father. — Falroy I father a 
work, I perform ; hence per-petrate. — Patri-cide, 
(see C^nio, p. 4.) 

PATIOR, I suffer. — PASSUS, suffered. 

Passion, coiu-passion. — Patient, patience, (from pah’ois, 
sutiering;) im patient, im-patience. — Passive. 

PAX, PACTS, peace. 

Paci-fy, paci-fic, paci-fi cation, (see Facio, p. 11.) 

PELLO, I driec. — PULSUS, driven. 

Corn-pel, com-pulsion, dis-pel, ex- pel, ex-pulsioii, im- 
pel, im-pulse, pro-pel, pro-pulsion, re-pel, re-pul- 
sion. 

Pubo, I drive, or shake often; hence pulse, pulsation. 

r FNDO or PENDEO, — PEXSUS,/^^^?i^^ 

Ap-pendix, dc-pe.nd, ini-peiul, pro-pensity, — Pendu- 
lum, for pendulitSy something that hangs perpendi- 
cular. 

'; 'l\'n(loy 1 hang weights, I w'eigli. — l)e-pend, ex-pend, 
,,y i‘x-pense, sus-pend, siis-pcnsioii. — Coin-pendium. — 
f. Sti-peiid. 


n 
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PES, PEDIS, afooL 

Pedestrian. — Ex-pcdite, ex-pedition, iin-pede, iin-pcdi- 
meiit. 

PETO, / dcmc, I seek, I — PETITUS, rft- 
sired. 

Petition, for petition the act of seeking. — Ap-petite, 
coin-pctition, coin-petciicc, im-petnous. 

I'lUS, devout, didiful. 

Piety. — Im-piety, iin-pious, ex-piate. 

PL A NO, I vutke even. 

l*laiie, plain. — Ex-plain, cx-planation. 

PLANTO,/5cL 

Plant, i)lantaiion. — Sup-plant, trans-plant. 

PLAUDO, I make a noise by elappmg my hands in 
token of applause, I praise. 

Plaudit. — Aj)-i)laud, ap-plaiise. — Plausilde, from 
plausihilisj a])parently deserving of applause, seemingly 
fair. 

PLECTO, / PLEXUS, 

Coin-plex, per-plex, per-plexity. 

PLEO, I ///. — PLEXUS, //Ay/.-- PLENUS, 

full. 

Plenty, plenitude. — Cora-plete or coin-i)leat, com-ple- 
ment, de-pletion, cx-pletive, in-eoni-plete, re-plete, 
sup-ply, sup-pleincnU 

PLICO, / bend, or >A/. — PLICATUS, bent, 

folded. 

Ap-ply, ap-plieation, com-ply, com-plication, dis-play, 
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dii-plicato, fx-plicir, ex-plication, im-plicit, iri-ex- 
plicabk, iin-plicaie, sup-plicate. 

multi-plication, (see Multus.) — lle-ply, 
sup-plicate. 

Qiiadru-ple, {qunter, four times,) quintu-ple, {quuKiuv^ 
live,) tri-ple, (<rc.s‘, three.) 

Sim-ple, for simplex, (sini for sine, without,) one without 
a fold j figuratively, a person without deceit. 

l^CENA, punish mcnL — PUNK), I chasUsc. 

Pain, punish, im-punity. — Pccnito, I feel pain, I feel 
sorrow, (for my fault;) hence penitent, penitence, 
iiu-penitent. 

TONO*, I 2 )l(tcc. — POSUI, I have jilaccd, — 
P O S IT U 8, placed. 

Position, posture. 

* III the English dictionaries we find “ Post, s. a 
messenger, Ji situation, a military station, a piece of tim- 
ber, an office or employment.” “ Post, v. to travel with 
' sjiei'd, to register methodically, (for example, to post a 
ledge) ,) to place, to fix.” We also find “ Postage, post- 
boy, post-olfice, post-chaise.” When readers, unac- 
(juairited witli L:itin, find this assemblage of words, they 
are at a loss to discover the connection which exists 
betw een the various dclinitions of Post considered as a 
substantive .and as a verb. If they be informed that 
po/w is the Jiatin expression for “ I place that pnsitus 
means “ placed and poslis or ^yost, the “ thing placed 
tlicy can surely, by the aid of a little reflection, trace 
tlie connection between these various expressions. For 
the (fiinif placed may be either a iiiece of timber, or a 
military station. To jmst, may express the placing of 
things in a book, or it may mean to go from one thing 
that is placed to another thing that is placed, (that is, 
from one post-house to another post-house;) and as this 
is usually done with celerity, to post, is defined, “ to 
^travel with speed.” 

D 3 
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Ap-position, com-pose, dc-pose, de-posit, de-ponent, 
dis-pose, pre-dis-pose, ex-poncnt, cx-posc, im-posc, 
im-posture, inter-pose, op-pose, pre-position, pro-pose, 
pur-pose, (for perpoxey) sup-pose, trans-posc. 

Posty (tliat which is laid, and therefore past or gone,) 
beliind, after ; hence posterior, posterity. — Post- 
meridian, (see Dkus, p. 9,) post-pone, post-script, (sec 
Sc’RiBo, p. 33 ,) post-huinous, (see Humus, p. J8.) — 
Pre-posterous. ^ 

POPULUS, a nation, peo^de. 

People, popular, population, de-po\)ulalc, — Vuhlicux, 
for popvlicuxy among the people; lienee public, publish, 
publication. 

PORTO, I cany. 

Porter. — Coni-port, ex-port, ini-port, iin-portant, re- 
port, sup-port, trans-port. 

Portusy a place to carry ships into ; hence port, op-por- 
tiinity. 

ImjMjrtunns, Iiarbourless, unseasonable; hence impor- 
tune, importunity. 

PREIIENDO, I seize, fake hold of. — PREHEN- 
SUS, seized. 

Ap-prehend, ap-prehension, coni-prehend, in-com-pre- 
hensible, re-prehend. 

PREMO, /y??Y'.w. — PRESS U S, jjressrd. 

Press. — Corn-press, de-press, ex-press, op-press, re- 
press, sup-press. 

I»RET1UM or PREClUM, reward. 

Price. — Precious, for prellosus, of great price. — Ap- 
preciate, de-preciate. 


PRORUS,^W. 

Probity. — Prove, for probo, 1 make trial in order tu 
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know if a thinj; bo good ; lieiicc probation. — Proba- 
ble, for probabilist tljat which may be proved. 

Ap-prove, ap-probation, dis-ap-prove, dis-ap-probation, 
iiii-provc, re-pro VC, re- probate. 

PIJTO, I thhik. 

Dis-putc, dis-putation, im-pute, re-putation. 

Q. 

QUATIO, / — QUASSUS, shaken. 

iQualioy is changed into Cutioy and Quassus into Cussus, 
when compounded.] 

(iuAsii. — Con-cussioii, dis-cuss, dis-cussion, per-cus- 
siuii. 

QUEiiO or QUililSO, / — QUiE SITUS, 

sought, 

\^Q.iiero is changed into Quiroy and Qutvsitus in Quisitusy 
wlien compounded.] 

(iuest, question. — Ac-quire, ac-quisition, dis-quisition, 
in-quire or en-quire, iii-quisition, per-quisite, re-quire, 
re-quisition. 

QUIES or QUIETUS, rest, ■— QUTESCO, / 6c- 
gm to be quiet y I am quiet, 

(luict, quit, quietude. — Dis-quietude, in-quictude. — 
Ac-quiesce. 


R. 

IIEGO, / govern, — REXI, I have governed , — 
K ECTU S, governed, 

[ifcgo is changed into liigoy when compounded.] 
liscTOA, the person who rules. 
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Right, for rccfunii a straight line ; rcctitmle, regimerv, 
regiment, rc'gioii. 

Regal, for regaUs^ (re.Vj rcginy the person who rules, that 
is, the king,) belonging to the king. 

Intcr-regnuin, {inters between.) 

Regular, for ngu/rtris, made according to rule. 

Cor-rect, cor-rigihle, in-cor-rigible, di-rect, e-rcct. 

Siirgoy (whence in-sur-rection and rc-sur-rcction,) though 
generally given as a compound of Ihgo, appears rather 
to be formed from Rigeoy 1 sutler, or stand on end, 1 
rise. E-rlgOy I rise out; SurgOy “ I myself rise,” is 
doubtless a change of . vt’-c-r/go as the French ^e-rendre 
becomes, in EngUsh, suncndcr. 

RUMPO, — RUPTUS, broken. 

Ab-rupt, cor-rupt, in-cor-rupt, e-ruption, inter-nipt, 
ir-ruptioii. — llank-rupt. 

RUDIS, ckmmkh, ignorant. 

Rude. — Rrudio, 1 rescue from ignorance, hence erudite, 
erudition Rudiments, tlie first rules of learning. 

S. 

SACER, SACHA, SACRUM, — SACRO, 

I make holy. 

Sacked. — Sacri-tice, (see Facio, p. 11.) — Con-sccrate, 
ex-ecrate. — Sacri-lege, for sacrlUgusy {kgo, I gather,) 
he who gathers or steals holy things. 

SALK) or SALTO, I jump. 

l^Salio or Salto is changed into Silio or Sultoy when C(nn- 
pounded.] 

Con-suit*, de-sultory, as-sault, ex-ult, in-siilt, re-siilt. 

* Consult is probably from salioy “ I salt.” U is the 

property of salt to preserve ; hence by analogy, to con- 

sulty is to consider the means necessary to preserve or 

'protect our interest. 
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SC ANDO, I mount. — SCANSUS, mounted. 

A-scend, a-sccnt, a-scension, de-sccnd, de-scent, con- 
dc-scend, con-dc-scension, Iran-sccnd, tran-scendent. 

SCINDO, I cut, — SCISSUS, cut, 

Scissars. — In-cision, in-cisive. — Re-scind. 

SCIO, I JcnouK 

Science, for acicnlia, that which is known. — Con-scious, 
con-science, pre-sciencc. — Oinni-science. 

SCRIBO, / zm/c.— SCRIPT US, luritteti. 

Scrihe, scribble, scripture. — Manu-script, post-script. 

.(V -scribe, circiiin-scribe, de-scribe, dc-scription, in-scribe, 
in-scription, \»re-scnbe, pre-scription, pro-scribe, pro- 
scription, sub-scribe, sub-scription, super-scription, 
tran-scribe. 

Sbi(X), I cut, srparate. — SECTUS, cut. 

Section.— Di'. -sect, in-sect, inter-sect. — Sex, from semiSt 
(I'or seats,) a division. — Sect *, probably from secta, a 
party of men cut off" from the general body, and fol- 
low ing some jjarticidar master, or united in some 
tenets of religion or philosophy. 

Sccufum, a division of time, an age, people of the age, 
that is, people of this world; hence secularity, which 
means attention to things of the present life; and 
^.ecula^, relating to worldly matters, as “ the secular 
powers” opposed to the spiritual powers. 

Sb:DES, rt srr//.— SEDEO or SIDED, / sU, rest,-- 
SESSUS, rested, 

[<Scf/co is changed into SulOi when compounded.] 

Session. — Sedate, sedentary. — As-siduous, in-sidious. 


Etymologists are divided in opinion whether sect 
;be trom scco, or from scqxior, scculus, I follow. 
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Pos-sess, from possideo, (for potes *-sideo,) I sit in power 
over a thing. 

Pre-side, re-side, rc-siduum, sub-side, sub-sidy, for 
siibsidiu?tu — As explanations of the adjective sedulous, 
(from sedulus,) we find “ honest, diligent, painful.” 
[what connection is there between these words ? and 
what reference have they to Sedcs? Sedes signifies 
not only a seat, in the usual sense of the word, but 
also a base or foundation. In the first instance sedu- 
lus was doubtless understood to mean, that which has 
a base to be depended on ^ and was applied to a 
person who coidd be depended upon for honesty and 
carefulness. TtJ be fixed Um long to one seat or in 
one posture becomes painful.] 

SENTIO, T Jaol, percedve, I 

A s-sent, con-sent, dis-sent, dis-sension, dis-sentcr. 

Sensation, sense, sensibility, sensitive, sensual, senso- 
riurn, sensuality, sentient, sentiment. 

Tlie meaning of the last nine words may be readily 
conceived by the aid of a commoti dictiojiary ; but 
lor the explanation of sentence, (for seuteutiay) we 
find “ a dcterininatiou or decision, as of a judge, a 
maxim, a short paragraph,” 

[TTow is this ? Sentence may be cither the expression of 
what is felt, or that wliich contains the expression of 
what is felt, perceived, or determined. A sentence 
is, in fact, an assemblage of words, arranged in proper 
order, and concurring to make a complete sense.] 

SEQUOK, />/Ane.— SEQUUTUS, SECUTUS, 
or 8 R CTU 8, followed 

Sequel. — Con-scquence, ob-sequies, ob-sequious, per- 
secute, pro-secute, sub-sequent. — Second, for secun- 
dtis, (as if sequundus,) the one following the first in 
order. 


PoU’s is from polestas, iiowCi, 
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SEliO, / soiVf srt in order, conned ; 1 conned tvordx, 
that is, I disconrsc, — SEllTLIS, somi, or set in 
Older, 

Scries. — As-sert, de-sert, tle-sertion, dis-sertation, ox-ert. 
— Semen, the ihiiij; sown, seed ; hence dis-seininate. 
[How does Seminary mean a sdiool ? Because, 
speaking figuratively, seeds of instruction are there 
sown.] 

SERVO, I hep, I wnlch. 

Serve, servant, servile. — Con-serve, coii-servatory. — 
Ob-serve, ob-servation, pre-serve, re-serve, re-serva- 
tion, sub-servient. 

SEVERUS, harsh, rigid, sct'crc. 

The letter h, is often changed into ; tlms .vemw/.s’, 
for selnn'Ns, which is compoundetl of the Greek Mords 
{sebas,) reverence, awe, and €tpco, (c/ro,) 1 
speak. Severns is applieil adjeefively, either to one 
that speaks with reverence, or to one whose words 
coinroand reverence, which easily accounts for the 
verb as^vero, I affirm solemnly ; whence the English 
word asseveration. — Persevere, from perxroero, 1 ri- 
gidly continue what 1 have commenced.” See Sal- 
mon s Stemmata J^aiinita/ix, 

SIGNUM, a mark, a seal. — SIGNO, I use a seal, 
I sign. 

Sign, signet. — As-sign, as-signation, con-sign, de-sign, 
in-signia, re-sign, signi-fy, (see ¥acio, p, 11.) 

. KIMIIJS, SIMILO, I make like. 

Similar, similitude, simultaneous, simile, simulation, 
, dis-sinuilation. — As-siniilate, 

* Deliver is another example, being a change from 
'^^(’iibero, (sec In her , p. ‘iO.) In like muimer j:irovc is 
g.than^ed from jn'obn. - 
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SINE, without. 

Sincere, for sinccrus, {sine, and ccra, wax.) — Sinecure# 

SISTO or STO*, — STANS, — 

STETUS or STATUS, stood. 

As-sist, con-sist, con-sistcnce, con-sistory, de-sist, cx-ist, 
in>sist, per-sist, re-sist, sub-sist. 

Stability, in-stability, from stabilis, capable of standing ; 

stall or stable, from stabutiuiu a place for standing 

Station, state. 

Cun-stant, circum-stance, dc-stine, di-stant, ex-tant, 
in-stant. 

Ob-stacle, ob-stinate, ob-stinacy. 

Rest, for resto ; super-stition. — Sol-stice, {sol. the sun. ) 

— Intcr-stice, sub-stance, sub-stantive. 

STATUO, I set, fix, appoint, decree . — STATtJ- 
TUS, set. 

[Statuo is ebanged into Stituo, and Slalutiis into Slitutns, 
when compounded. ] 

Statute, from statutum, a thing decreed; statue, from 
statuot an image fixed. 

Con-stitute, con-stitution, de-stitutc, in-stitute, rc-stitu- 
tion, sub-stitute. 

SOCyiUS, a com2)anwn . — SOCTO, I cause compa- 
nions to meet. 

Social, sociable, society. — As-sociate. 

SOLEO, I am wont or accustomed. — SOLITUS, 

. f^rown. 

Solid, from solidus, hardened by growth. — Con-solidatc. 

— Insoleo, I am unaccustomed, 1 feel strange, I am 
proud ; hence insolent, insolence. 


* Slo may be considered as a contraction of Sisto» 
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SOL VO, I loosen^ I pay , — SOLUTUS, loosened. 

Solve, soluble, solution. — Ab-solve, ab-solute, dis-solve, 
dis-solute, in-solvent, re-solve, re-solution. 

SOLUM, that which siq^ports or nourishes any thing. 

Soil, Sole. — Ex-ile, de-solate. — SoloTy I support as the 
soil ; hence solace, con-sole, con-solation, in-con- 
sol able. 

SONUS, a noise, — SONO, I make a noise, 

Sound, sonorous, con-sonant, dis-sonant, dis-sonance, 
re-sound. 

SPARGO, I sjyrinkley / spread, — SPARSUS, 
spruikled, 

l^Spargo is changed into SpergOy and Sparstis into Spersust 
when compounded.] 

A-spersc, a-spersion, di-sperse, dl-spersion. 

SPECIO or SPECTO,/5e^,/ri^tt;.— SPECTUS, 
seen, 

[Specio is changed into Spicio, when compounded.] 

Species, appearance to the senses, any visible or sensible 
representation ; hence it may mean, a single order of 
beirjgs, a class in nature, as “ we arc no less animals 
though of a diflercnt species.” — Speci-tic, speci-fy, (see 
Facto, p. 11.) 

Spi'cimen, a part of any thing shown to enable us to 
judge of the rest. — Specious, pleasing to the view, 
apparently right though not actually so, “ as he em- 
ployed many specious arguments.” 

Spectacle, any thing perceived by the sight, or exhi- 
bited to view as eminently remarkable. Spectacles, 
are glasses employed to assist the sight ; spectator, 
one who sees; spectre, something made preternatu- 
rally visible; speculate, to take a view of any thing 
E 
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in the mind ; speculation, mental view, or a mental 
scheme not reduced to practice. 

A-spect, circum-spect, con-spicuous, de-spise, ex-pcct, 
in-spect, pro-spect, re-spect, su-spect. 

SPIRO, I breathe. 

Spirit, spiritual. — A-spire, con-spire, con-spiracy, ex- 
pire, in-spire, per-spire, re-spire, tran-spire. 

SPONDEO, I promise^ betroth . — SPONSUS,^ro- 
mised. 

Sponsor, one who makes a promise for another, one who 
answers for a child at the time of baptism, a god- 
father. — Spouse, from sponaus, a man betrothed. — 
De-spond, re-sponse, cor-re-spond. — Spontaneous, 
from sponSi spontisi one who promises willingly. 

STINO, I fix. 

De-Stine, de-stination, pre-de-stination, ob-stinatc. 

STRUES, a joi/c.—STRlJO, I form a pde, 1 build.--- 
STRUCTUS, pUed. 

Structure. — . Con-struct, con-struc, de-stroy, in>struct, 
in-strument, ob-struct. — Super-structure. 

Industry, industrious, from industrius, one who is ever 
active in building up, or doing something. 

SUM, /flw.— ESSE, to Ac.— ENS, ENTIS, being. 

FUTURUS, about to be. 

Entity, a real being. — Non-entity, (rion, not,) a thing 
not existing. — Abs-ent, abs-ence. — Inter-est. 

Pre-s-ent, prc-s-ence, re-pre-s-ent, re-pre-s-entation. — 
Pot-ent, iorpotensj {potesy able, ens, being,) being al)le, 
powerful. — Essence. — Future, futurity. 

SUMO, / laJce.^ SUMPTUS, ta/cen. 

Sumptuous, from sumptuosus, taken to excess, costly, ex- 
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pensive. — As-sume, con-sume, con-sumption, pre- 
sume, pre-sumptuous, rc-sumo. 


T. 


TANGO, I touch. — TACTUS, touched. 
[Tango is changed into TingOt when compounded.] 

Con-tact, con-tignous, con-tingent, con-tagion, from 
conlageSi the toucli of a disease. — Contaminate, from 
contagnicus an impure (ouch. 

In-teger, in-tegral, entire, from integer, untouched, 
uiidiininished. 

lu-tcgrity, from inlegritas, soundness or purity of man- 
ners, as being untouched or unstained. 

TENDO, I Hlrctch, bend, direct, — TENSUS or 
TENTUS, bent. 

Tend, tension. — At-tcnd, at-tention, con-tend, con-ten- 
tion, dis-tend, dis-tention, cx-tend, exotension, in- 
tend, in-tention, pre-tend, pre-tension, por-tend. 

TENEO, / hold. — TENTUS, held. 

[Teneo is changed into Tineo when compounded.] 

Tenacious, tenacity. — Tenant, one who holds of another ; 
tenement, any thing held by a tenant ; tenure, the act 
of holding ; tenet, a principle which one holds. — 
Tenor or tenour, denotes continuity of state, as “ the 
general tenour of his conduct or the sense contained, 
as, “ the tenor of his speech.” 

Abs-tain, abs-tinence, at-tain, con-tain, con-tinual, con- 
tinuity, con-tinuc, de-tain. — Ob-tain, per-tain, per- 
tinent, re-tain, sus-tain. 

TESTES, a witness, a giiwr of evidence. — TESTOK, 
I bear untness. 

Test, that with which a thing is compared in order to 
prove its genuineness. — Testimony, the evidence 
! •: 2 
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^▼en ; testimonial, a writing produced by any one as 
an evidence for himself ; testament, the name given to 
each of the volumes of the Holy Scriptures, because 
they give evidence of tlie will of God ; testament is 
also applied to a writing, which gives evidence of the 
will of a person as to the disposal of his property after 
death ; testator, a man who makes a testament ; tes- 
tatrix, a woman who makes a testament ; testi-fy, (see 
Fa CIO, p. 11.) — At-test, con- test, de-test, pro-test. 

TORQUEO, / — TORTUS or TORSUS, 

twisted. 

1 orture, torment. — Con-tortion, dis-tort, ex-tort, re-tort. 

TRAHO, 1 draiu. — TR ACTUS, draton. 

Tract, tractable. — At-tract, abs-tract, con- tract, dc- tract, 
dis-traction, ex-tract, pro-tract, re-tract, sub-tract. 

TRHiU S, a distinct generation of iwople. 

Tribe. — Tribunal, a judgment seat, or seat for the tri- 
huncy (the chief or governor of a tribe.) 

Tribute, from iributumy money levied upon tlie tribes 
in order to defray the public expenses. 

Tribuoy 1 separate into tribes, also, I give tribute ; bench 
at-tribute, con-tribute, dis-tribute, rc-tribution, tribu- 
tary. 

TRUDO, I Mr?4.9/.— TRUSUS, thrust 

Abs-truse, in-trude, in-trusion, ob-trude. 


V. 

VADO, / march, go. — VASUS, 

Wade. — £-vadc, e-vasion, in-vade, in-vasion, per-vadd. 
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VENIO, / come, — VENTU S, come. 

Ad-vent, circum-vent, con-vcnc, con-venient, e-vent, 
in-vent, intcr-vene, pre-vent, super-vene. 

VERTO, I /Mm.— VERSUS, turned. 

Verse, version. — A-verse, a- vert, ad-versary, ad- vert. 

Anim-ad-vert, from aniniadvertOy (animay the mind,) 
I turn or direct my mind to. 

Con-vert, con-version, di-vert, di-version, in-vert, in- 
version, per-vert, per-version, per-verse, re-vert, re- 
version, sub- vert, sub-version. 

Tergi-versation, from lergiversory (tergum, the back,) 
I turn the back, I shuiHe. — Trans-verse. 

VIDEO, I 5CC.— VISUS, scm. 

Vision, de-vise, di-vide, e-vidence, e-vident, in-vidious, 
pro-vide, pro-vident, pro-vidence. — Prudent, from 
prudensy (for providens.) Prudence being the result 
of seeing before hand. — Visit, re-visit. — Super-visor. 

UNDA, a wave. — UNDO, / rise in waves. 

Ab-ound, ab-undant, ab-undance, in-undation, re- 
b-ound, (for re-undo,) re-d-undant, re-d-undance. 

VOX, V^^OCIS, a voice, a word. — VOOO, / use the 
iwr. — VOCATUS, called. 

Voice, vocal, vocabulary. — Vocation. 

A-vocation, ad-vocate, con-vokc, con-vocation, in-voke, 
in-vocation, pro-voke, re-voke. — Vociferate, vocifera- 
tion, from vociferor, I cry aloud. 

VOLO, I wish. 

Volition.— Bene-volent, l)ene-volence, (see Bknk, p. 3.) 
— TVlale-volent, male-volence, (see Male, p. 23.) — 
Voluntary. 

VOLVO, /ro//, //oW. — VOLUTUS, rolled. 

Voluble, for volubUis, disposed to roll j volume, for vo- 
lumen, a thing folded. 
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Circum-volutioiij con-voliition, de-volvc, e-volve, e-volu- 
tion, iii-volvc, in-volution, re-volve, re-volufion. 

VORO, I devour. 

Voracity, voracious. 

Carni-Yorous, (carOf camis, flesh.) 

Herbi-vorous, (herba, an herb.) 

Gramini-vorous (gra?iieny grain.) 

Omni-vorous (omnisy all.) 

Pisci-vorous, (piscis, fish.) 


KNU Ob' PART I. 



PART 11. 


WORDS DERIVED FROM THE LATIN, 

ALPHABETICALLY ARKANOID. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions are joined to, and incorporated with, 
some other parts of speech, tlie signification of which 
they modify by the addition of their own. In the com- 
mencement of a language, simple words must neces- 
sarily liave preceded compound words. It is by the aid 
and means of i llipsis, that in the origin the union of pre^ 
position;^ with other wortls was eflected. This assertion 
is conformable not only to the general philosophy of 
language, but also to the peculiar genius of the Latin 
tongue. 

No language, however perfect it may be, can ever 
equal the rapidity of thought. When, therefore, public 
attention was directed to the perfecting of languages, 
it was particularly requisite to find abbreviations, which 
should comprise tlie representative signs of ideas within 
the qprrowest space possible. “ Abbreviations,” says 
Horne Tooke, “ are the wheels of language, the true 
wings of Mercury. The more perfect a language is, the 
greater number of ellipses its syntax presents.” 

If we may judge of the perfection of a language by 
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the number of its ellipses, then it cannot be denied 
that the ancient tongues have, in this respect, as tvell as 
in many others, a great superiority over the modern. 

Let us now examine how this hypothesis, already 
founded upon tlieory, has been established by fact. — 
Let us go back to the period in which the Latin tongue, 
already formed, comprised all the simple words which 
constitute the different parts of speech. As a well known 
example, let us take the verb ferre. I'his word ex- 
presses the action of carrying any thing, independent of 
all the circumstances of time, place, manner, &e. which 
accompany the action. Let us suppose that some one 
wished to designate particularly one of these circum- 
stances, for example, that of place, — and that he wished 
to indicate the action of carrying something from the ex- 
terior, interior, or superior part of one plat^e, to the ex- 
terior or interior part of another ; he would express his 
ideas thus ; 

AUquid I" 1 loco J I locum /«re. 

Something ^ J a place | a place to carry. 

If we retrench the complement, that is, the word locwt 
which separates the preposition from the verb, and then 
join the preposition to tlie verb which it serves to mo- 
dify, we shall liave abferrey e.T^errc, adjerrcy inferre. This 
junction produces some new compound words, in which 
the two components preserve tlicir original meaning. 
On the other hand, the disappearance of the word 
locusy does not in the least diminish the clearness of the 
mixed signification of each of the words. We therefore 
perceive, by this first example, how, by a clear and easy 
ellipsis, the prepositions which express relations of place, 
have been able to modify the action of verbs, at the same 
time that they retain their ]>rimitive signification. 

As a second example, let us take the verb urerey to 
burn, to set fire to, but which does not particularise 
any manner of performing the action. Let us suppose 
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that a village had been set fire to on all sides, and that 
we were desirous of explaining this circumstance in the 
usual expressions of the language, we should say “ Vicum 
ex ornni parte were-" Again, if we wished to describe 
the result of this conflagration, and the entire destruction 
of even/ part of the village by the fire, we should use the 
phrase “ Vicum cum omnibus partibus urere." By de- 
grees we become familiarized to similar phrases. The 
habit of continually seeing the complement associated 
with its preposition occasions the presence of tlie one to 
recall to tlie mind the existence of the other. A bolder 
orator, wishing to state his ideas with more precision and 
celerity, would retrench the complement which separates 
the preposition from the verb, and say, “ Vicum exurcre, 
vicum combnrtrre,'' and thus retrench the complement 
which separates the preposition from the verb. Sec 
Jj' Hermes ClassiquCi Paris, 1820 . 


A. 

A, AB, ABS. — The Preposition ai?, denotes 
moving from^ or depriving of\ ami is equal to the 
Knglish words yVo?//, ojfy aivapy only other w'lse. Al> 
somcliiue.s takes an .9, as in abstain, from teneo, 
I keep. Sometimes the d is omitted, as in avert, 
from vertoy 1 turn. 

Ab-breviatc and Abridge, (in French, abreger), are de- 
rived from the J.atin abbreviare, (brevis, short,) to make 
short ; to shorten by contraction of parts without the 
loss of the main substance. An abridgement is the 
reduction of a work into a smaller com])ass ; a com- 
pendium is a general but a concise view of any science ; 
an epitome is a similar view of historical events; a 
digest is any materials put in order ; a summary com- 
prehends the heads and subdivisions of a work ; an 
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abstract includes a brief* but comprehensive view of 
any particular part. 

Ab-dicate, ahdicoj (see Dico, p. 9,) I lay down an office. 
[Some derive the Latin word dico from the (Jreek dike, 
a right ; thus ahdico may signify, I go from my right.] 
— Abdicaiion) the act whereby a person in office re- 
nounces and gives up the same. In 1688, James 11. 
abdicated thG throne of Kngland. Francis II. last Em- 
peror of Gennany and first of Austria, abdicated the 
German Empire on the 6th of August, 1806. 

Ab-duce, ahduco, (sec Duco, p. 10,) I lead from, or draw 
away. 

Ab-erration, aberro (see Eaao, }>. 11,) 1 wander from. 
The act of wandering from the common or right tract. 
Applied to mistakes of the mind. 

Ab-hor, abhorreoi (horreoy I feel horror,) 1 start from an 
object with a strong sensation of horror. 

Ab-ject, abjicio, (see Jacio, p. 18 ,) I throw from, or away ; 
figuratively, I regard as mean. Abject, in a literal 
sense, is applied to that which is thrown away as of 
no value ; and, figuratively, to that which is mean 
and despical)le, or of low condition, as “ abject flat- 
terers,” ** abject poverty.” 

Ab-jure, from abjuroy I stccar to go /rom, (see Jus, p. 18.) 
Abjure signilies I give up something with an oath. 
We abjure a religion, recant a doctrine, retract a 
promise. — Abjuration, the act of denying or renounc- 
ing a thing in a solemn manner, and even with an 
oath. 

Ab-lative, ablatus, (see Fero, p. 13,) taken away. The 
ablative is the opposite to the dative, the first express- 
ing the action of taking away, and the latter that' of 
giving. 

Ab-lutiou, ahluoy (see Luo, p. 22,) I wash from or away. 
A religious ceremony, being a sort of purification, 
performed by washing the body. Mosi's enjoined Ab- 
lutions, the heathens adopted them, and Mahomet and 
his followers have continued them ; tlius they have 
been introduced among most nations. 

Ab-olish, (sec Oi.eo, p. 26,) I lose the smell, Hose 
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every trace of former existence. Abolish signifies, 
literally, to take away every thing, even the smell ; 
in an extended sense, to cause to cease. A change 
of taste, aided by political circumstances, has caused 
the abolition of tuunianients and other military sports. 
— Abolition^ or abolishingt the act of destroying a 
thing or reducing it to nothing. On the ‘25th of 
March, 1807, an act of parliament for the abolition of 
the African slave-trade received tlie royal assent. 

Ab-oininate, abominor^ {ominovy I wish ill luck,) I hate 
in the highest possible degree. See Omen. 

Ab-origines. A name given to the primitive inhabita.nt9 
of a country ; in contradistinction to colonics or new 
races of inhabitants. It was originally a proper name 
given only to a certain people in Italy. Whence this 
people came by the appellation is disputed. Jerome 
says, they were so called, as being, oh origine from 
the beginning ; others suggest, that they were called 
Aborigines, as if Aberrigines, from ab, from, and errare, 
to wander, as having been before a wandering people, 
who, coining from different countries, met accidentally 
in Italy. 

Ab-radc, altrado, {rado, I scrape,) I scrajje off. 

Ab-rogate, abrogo, {rogo, I ask,) I ask that a thing may 
be done away ; in allusion to the custom among the 
Uomans, among whom no law was valid unless the 
consent of the people was obtained by asking ; and, 
in like manner, no law was abrogated without asking 
their consent. I^aws are repealed or abrogated : but 
the former of these terms is chiefly in modern use ; 
the latter is applied to the proceedings of the an- 
cients. 

Ab-rupt, abruptvs, (see Rumpo, p..‘52,) broken off or from. 
Abrupt, literally means broken off; figuratively, un- 
connected, as “ an abrupt style.” 

Ab-scond, abscondo, (see Do, p. 10,) I put together from 
view ; figuratively, I hide myself. To abscond, is to 
retire from public view ; generally used of persons in 
debt, or criminals eluding the law. 

Abs-ent, rsee Sum, p, 38,) being from, or away. 
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Ab.solve, aJbsolvo, (see Solvo, p. 37,) I loosen from. — To 
absolve. To acquit of a crime, in a judicial sense ; to 
pronounce a sin remitted, in an ecclesiastical sense. 
To set free from an engagement or promise. — Ahso~ 
lutCi in a general vsensc, something which stands free 
or independent. Absolute is opposed to relative, thus 
an grammar w'e find mention of the superlative absolute^ 
and the siii>erlative relative. “ Mr. A. is a very rich 
merchant very rich is termed the superlative abso- 
lute, because no allusion is made to others : but if w e 
say, “Mr. A. is the richest merchant;” it is clear 
the expression is relative to other merchants, hence it 
is ternn-’d the superlative relative. An absolute mon- 
archy is one ii» which the executive and the legisla- 
tive })Ovver are exercised by the st>vereigii alone, and 
not as in our country, wliere the executive power is 
placed in the hands of the monarch, and the legisla- 
tive power is exercised by the lords and commons con- 
jointly with the king. When the Danes made their 
king absolute in lO'fiO, they absolved him from his 
coronation oath. — Absolution, the remission of sins 
by a priest. 

Absolutely, in grammar. It is said a w ord is taken 
.absolutely, when it has no regimen or government. 
Thus, ill tlie phrase, “ wx* should pray without ceas- 
ing.” The w ord praij is tJiken absolulaly, as it governs 
nothing. A noun or jironoun joined to a participle, 
its case being dependent upon no verb in the sentence, 
is termed the nominative absolute ; as “ He being 
dead “ During the contest.” 

Ab-sorb, absorbeo, {sorbeo, 1 suck,) I suck from. — To 
absorb. To imbibe any thing ; thus, black bodies are 
said to absorb the rays of light; luxuriant branches to 
absorb or waste the nutritious juices w hich should feed 
the fruit. 

Abs-tiiin, abslineo, (see Tekeo, p. 39,) I keep from. — 
To abstain. To forbear ; to deny one’s self any 
gratification. St. J*aul re(|uires Christians to abstain 
from all appearance of sin. 1 Thess. v. 22. 

Abs-temious, abstemius, [lemclum, strong wine,) not 
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given to strong wine. The instances of longevity are 
chiefly among the ahstemioits. 

Abs-tincnce, has the same origin as Abstain. Absti- 
nence is distinguished from temperance, as the greater 
degree from the less; as “ a day of abstinence and a 
life of temperance.” In the religious institutions of 
all countries we find many regulations on the subject 
of abstinence. Tliu Mosaic law forbids the eating of 
animals lliat were strangled, the use of swine’s flesh, 
&c. 'File Christian system enjoins the discipline of 
the passions, and an abstinence from those pleasures 
which have a tendency to degrade our nature. Par- 
ticular days have been appointed, called vigils and 
fasts, in whicli flesh is prohibited, and fish enjoined : 
this prohibit i(m, liowever, being more a political re- 
striction than a religious obligation, was first enacted 
with a view to encourage fisheries. 

Abs-tract, 'see Tkaiio, p. '10,) drawn from. — 

. To abslract. To take one thing from another ; to sepa- 
rate idea' . “ Those who cannot distinguish, compare, 
and abstract, would hardly be able to understand and 
make use of language.” J.ochr. — An abstract idea 
denotes an idea formed in the mind, wlien w'e consider 
a thing -.imply in itself, without respect to tlie sub- 
ject in which it resides. Abstract terms are those made 
use of to express abstract ideas: in which sense, white- 
ness-, greatness. See. are abstracts or abslract terms. 
Whiteness is an abstract, inasnuich as it does not de- 
note any one white oliject, but that colour or idea 
wherever found. Abstract ideas are opposed to those 
which arc concrete ; the concrete denoting tlie attach- 
ment of ail abstract idea to some particular subject, 
as a while !^reat house. — Abstracting, is putting 

away the consicleration of the diflerences between 
.species or individuals, and considering only what is 
alike in all. Tims, “ I love myself, 1 love my family, 
I love my country, I love mankind, I love my house, 
T love rural occupations,” &c. Not that it is possible 
that I should have exactly the same kind of love with 
respect to so many dlfFercnt sortst. of things, which 
F 
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stand in such different relations to me; but only, 
that there being something in my love to each which 
in some circumstances or other bears a resemblance to 
my love of the rest, I use only one terra with respect 
to them all. For if I consider these different kinds of 
love, I shall find that the only resemblance between 
them is a sort of pleasure or satisfaction arising from 
the determination of this affection of the mind to its 
particular object. — In this way, abstracting from indi- 
viduals what is peculiar to each, and retaining what is 
common to all, we form a general idea, called Species. 
And iiroceeding exactly in the same way with species, 
we form a still more general idea, which wc call by 
the name of Genus. Thus a nightingale is a bird, and 
a bird is an animal. — Abstract numbers are assemblages 
of units, considered in themselves without denoting 
any determined particulars. Thus, 8 is an abstract 
n umber y when not applied to any thing ; but, if we say 
8 feet, 8 becomes a concrete number. Sec Concretf.. 

Abs-truse, abstrvsusy (see Trudo, p.4(),) thrust from. The 
word sight being understood. Abstruse, denotes some- 
thing deep, hidtlcn, or far removed from the common 
apprelieiisions and more intelligible ways of conceiv- 
ing ; in opposition to wdiat is obvious and palpable. 
In this sense, Metaphysics is an abstruse science. 

Ab-surd. A term applied to any action or sentiiitent 
that is contrary to some evident truth. A proposition 
would be absurd, that should affirm that two and two 
made five ; or that should deny them to make four. 
Absurd is formed of ab from, and surdus deaf. It is 
an absurd reply ; that is, a reply ab surdoy from one 
deaf, and therefore ignorant of that to which he replies. 

Al>-undance, abundoy (see Unda, p. 41,) I How from, or 
overflow. The term abundance is often employed pro- 
miscuously with tliat oi'pleiHij; we can .say indiftcrently, 
a plentiful harvest,” or, “ an abundant harvest.” 
Plenty is, how'cver, more frequent in the literal sense 
for that which fills the bo<ly ; abiimlance for that which 
fills the mind, or the desires of the mind, as “ plenty 
of food,” “ plenty of wine;” but wc say, “ an abund- 
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ance of words,** or, “ an abundance of riches.” We 
have abundant cause for gratitude to the Giver of all 
good things. 

Ab-use, ahutor, (utor, use,) use away, or wear away by 
using ; figuratively, to ill-treat a person by addressing 
harsh language to him. Every thing is abused which 
receives any sort of injury ; it is misused if turned to 
a wrong use. Young persons are too prone to abuse 
books for want of setting a proper value on their con- 
tents. They do not always avoid misusing them in 
their riper years, when they read for amusement only 
instead of improvement. 

A-vert, avertoj (see Vekto, p. 41,) I turn from, or aside. 


AD denotes the action of adding^ which is the con- 
trary to Ah; and it may be considered to be equal 
to the English words tOy or according to ; alongy or 
along withy fowardsy near upon^ 

When ad is united to words whicli begin with 
Cyfy gy Jy 77, ^7, T, Sy ty tlio ^ Is cliangcd uito tlioso 
letters ; thus, accede instead of adeede ; affinity for 
adfinity ; aggressum for adgression ; alliteration for 
adliteration ; anneXy for adnex; appeal for adpeal; 
arrogate for adrogate ; ascribe for adscribc ; attend 
for adtend, 

Ac-cede, accedoj (see Cedo, p. 6,) I move to, or agree to. 
— To accede. To be added to, to come to ; “ generally 
used,” says Johnson, “ in political accounts ; as ano- 
ther power has acceded to the treaty ; that is, has be- 
come a party.” 

Ac-celerate, accelero, (see Cklek, p. 6,) I cause to has- 
ten. — To accelerate. To give a continual impulse to 
motion, so as perpetually to increase. Hasten ex- 
1 .- ‘2 
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presses little more than the general idea of quickness 
in moving towards a point ; accelerate expresses, more- 
over, the idea of causing something to hasten, as a 
compositor accelerates tlic printing of a work by doing 
his part with correctness. 

Ac-cent, accino, (see Cano, p. 4,) I sing according to a 
given rule or direction. “It is evident, that the 
Latin wonl accent us, and tlie correspondent term in 
Greek, { prosodin,') must, in their primitive signili- 
cation, have iiad a reference to song, or musical tone, 
and not, as some Iiave thought, to those energies of 
the human voice, which are expressed by the w’ord 
emphasis.” Jleattie. — ytcccnt is used in grammar for 
certain marks placed over syllables, to regulate their 
pronunciation. It is distinguished from emphasis, as 
accent regards the tone of voice, emphasis the strength 
of it. “ Emphasis,” says Mr. Sheridan, “ discharges 
in sentences the same kind of office that accent does 
in words. As accent is the link which tics syllables 
together, and Ibrms them into words ; so emphasis 
unites words together, and forms them into sentences. 
Accent addresses itself to the ear only; emphasis, 
through the car to the understanding.” 

Ac-cept, accepto, (see Cai*io, p, ' I take to, or into my 
hand. 

Ac-cess, has the same origin as Ari FDF. 

Ac-cident, accido, (sec C a no, y). 4,) I fall to, or upon. 
Accident, in the popul.-u- sense of the word, signifies 
something produced casually, and without any fore- 
knowledge or design in the agent which produced it. — 
Accident, in grammar, denotes a property attached to 
a word, without entering into its essential defivtition. 
'Hiiis every w'ord, whatever be its signification, w'ill 
be jirimitive, derivative, simple, or compound, which 
are the accidents of word;., llesides, each jtarticular 
species of words has its accidents ; for example, those 
of the noun substantive are gender, declension, and 
number. The accidents of a verb are mood, tense, 
number, and person. — Accidt'nce, a name chiefly used 
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for a little book containing the rudiments of the Latin 
language, is a corruption of accidentia. 

Ac-clamation, acclamo, (see Clamo, p. 7,) I direct niy 
shouting to a certain object. — Acclamation. A con- 
fused noise or shout of joy, by which the public express 
their approbation of any thing. Acclamation, in a 
more proper sense, denotes a certain formula of words 
uttered with extraordinary vehemence, frequent in the 
ancient assemblies. Acclamations were usually ac- 
companied with applauses, with which they arc some- 
times confounded, though they ought to he distin- 
guished ; as acclamation is given by the voice, applause 
by the hands. 

Ac-clivity, acclino, fsee Ci.ino, p. 7,) I bend towards 
(the top). — Acclivity. The slope of a line inclining 
to the horizon, reckoning upw^ard ; as the ascent of the 
hill is the acclivity, so the descent is the declivity, 

Ac-commodate, accommodoy {coinniodo, I profit,) I do 
good to, 1 am of service to. — To accommodate. To 
supply with conveniences of any kind. 

Ac-coinplish, (compieo, I fill up,) to finish completely. 
— AccompHshcd. (A participial adjective,) finished 
with respect to embellishment ; used commonly of 
acquired qualification, w'ithout including moral excel- 
lence, 

Ac-cord. Derived, by some, from corda, the string of a 
moeical instrument ; by others, from cordoy hearts ; 
in the first implying harmmiy ; in the other unity. To 
adjust one thing with another. 

Jarring interests of themselves create, 

“ Th’ accordbig music of a w'ell mixt state.*' 

Vojye. 

Ac-count. It was originally written accoinpt, (from 
Cij/npytuSi an account or reckoning,) but by gradually 
softening the pronunciation, in time the orthography 
changed to account. A register of facts relating to 
money. “ Keeping accounts is a business of reason 
more than arithmetic.” Lockc. 

r ;> 
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Ac-cost, {costat the side,) to go near to the side of any 
one ; to address the discourse to a person. 

Ac-credit, {credoy 1 trust or believe,) signifies to give 
that consequence or importance which arises from a 
confidence in the honour or veracity of a person or 
thing. “ I am better pleased that he censures some 
things, than I should have been with unmixed com- 
mendation ; for his censure will fto use tlie new diplo- 
matic term) accredit liis praises.” Cowper. — Accrc^ 
dited. Of allowed reputation ; confidential ; as, “ Mr. 
A. is the accredited Agent at the Court of Sardinia.” 

Ac-cuinulate, [cwnnlusy heap,) I add one heap to an- 
otiier. — To accumulate. To heap one thing upon 
another. “ It is used cither literally, as to accumnlate 
money; or figuratively, as to accumulate merit or 
wickedness. ” Joh nson^ 

Ac-curate, acenro, (care, I take care,) I take great 
care. A man is accuralCy when he avoids faults; exaety 
when he leaves nothing undone ; precise, when he 
does what he has to do according to a certain measure. 
— “ Quickness of imagination is seen in the invention^ 
fertility in the fancy, and accuracij in the expression.” 
Dri/den* 

Ac-cuse, accuso, (see Causo, p. 6,) 1 assign the cause. 
Accuse is applied particularly to crimes, but it is also 
applied to every species of oflcnce ; charge may be 
applied to crimes, but is used more commonly for 
breaches of moral conduct. We accuse a person of 
murder, we charge him with dishonesty. — Ac-evsative. 
The accusative in the Latin grammar is the fourth 
case of nouns, and signifies the relation of the nouns 
on which the action of the verb terminates. Its use 
may be conceived from this, that all verbs which ex- 
press actions that pass from the agent, must Ijave ob- 
jects to receive those .actions : or, tliey must imply that 
effects are produced by them; so that siicli verbs evi- 
dently require after them a noun to designate the ob- 
ject of the action expressed. As, ‘‘Augustus vanquished 
Antony.” “ He built a House.” llerc, Antony and 
House are the nouns on which the actions iinplicd 
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by the verbs, vanquish and build, terminate. In En- 
glish, this relation of the noun is either shown by its 
position, or by the assistance of prepositions. See 
Cask. — TIjc accusation set above the head of Jesus 
Christ at his crucifixion, is called by Wicliff, ** the 
cause.” 

Acerb. (See Acer, p. 1.) Acerbity. A bitter disagree- 
able taste ; and, figuratively, severity of disposition. 

Acid. (See Acer, p. 1.) Acidity. The property of being 
acid. Applied to that sharpness which we call sourness. 

Ac-(piire, from acquiroy (see Queko, p. 31.) To seek or 
get to one’s self. What we acquire comes gradually to 
us, in consequence of the regular exercise of our 
abilities ; things are obtained by means that are honest 
or dishonest. 

Acrid. (See Acer, p. 1. ) Of a hot, biting taste: “Bitter 
and acrid differ only by the sharp particles of the first 
beiiig involved in a greater quantity of oil than those 
of the last.” — Acrimony. The quality of being acrid ; 
figuratively, severity of temper or language. 

Act, or Action. (See Ago, p. 2.) Something done. — 
Active. Tliat which has the power or quality of acting. 
Ifi grammar, active verbs am such as ex*press action, us 
“ I beat;” in contra«lislinction to ^^ossive rerbsy which 
imply suffering, as “ 1 am beaten thus the subject 
or actor of an active verb, becomes the object or suf- 
ferer of a £)a^;sive verb. — Actual. This word is ap- 
l)Iied to any thing endowed with a property which 
acts by an immediate power inherent in it ; it is the 
reverse of potential. Boiling water is actually hot; 
brandy producing heat in the body is potentially hot, 
though of itself cold. — Actuate. To put in action. — 
Actuart/. The person who compiles the records of the 
acts or proceedings of a court. 

Acumen. (Sec Acer, p. 1.) A sharp point. This word 
i^ now commonly applied (o sharpness or quickness of 
intellect. 

Acute. (See Acer, p i.) Sharp, ending in a point, opposed 
to obtuse or blunt, as an acute angle. In a figurative 
sense, it is applied to one who has a quickness of per- 
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ception ; opposed to dull or stupid ; as, “ this acute 
and ingenious author.” — Acute disease, A disease 
which is attended with an increased velocity of blood, 
terminates in a few days, and is generally accompanied 
with danger. It is opposed to a chroma disease, 
which is slow in its progress, and not so generally 
dangerous. [Chronical is formed from the Greek word 
chronoSi time.] — Acute accent. This accent (' ) is 
placed over quickly-accented vowels, and is opposed 
to grave. — Acuteness. Sharpness; liguratively, quick- 
ness and vigour of intellect. 

Ad-apt, adaptor [aptot I fit,) I fit to. An adept is one 
who is well fitted or suited for any particular purpose, 
from the dexterity and experience acquired in it. 

Ad-d, addoy (see Do, p. 10,) I give to. — To add. To join 
something to that which was before. “ To add to is 
proper, but to add together seems a solecism.” Johnson, 
— Addition. The act of adding one thing to another ; 
opposed to diminution, 

Ad-dict, addico, (see Dico, p. 9,) I speak to. To addict^ 
signifies to indulge one’s self in any particular practice; 
to devote^ is to direct one’s powers and means to any 
particular pursuit; to appUp is to employ one’s time 
about any object. — Addict^ in common language, is 
generally taken in a bad sense; as, “ Uc addicted liim- 
self to drinking.” It is employed in a good sense by 
some writers. 

Ad-duce, adduco, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead to. 

Ad-ept. See Aoapt. A name assumed by those pro- 
fessors of alchemy who engaged in researches after 
the philosopher’s stone and the universal medicine, 
or who pretended to have succeeded in these re- 
searches. 'I’he term is now applied, in a more general 
sense, to those who are proficients in any kind of 
science. 

Ad-here, adhrereo, {lucrcoy I stick,) I stick to ; signifies, 
to be fixed to a jjarty, person, or opinion. — Adherence^ 
The quality of adhering or sticking. — Adhesion. The 
act or state of sticking. Adhesion is generally used 
in the natural, and adherence in the metaphorical 
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sense; as, “ The adhesion of iron to the magnet/’ 
« The number of the Jews, their dispersion and adfui- 
rence to tlic'-r religion, liave furnished every age with 
the strongest arguments for the Christian faith.” 
Addhmu 

Ad-jacent, adjaceoy (see Jaceo, p. 18,) I lie near to. 

Ad-jective. A kind of noun joined with a substantive, 
to show its qualities. The word is formed of the 
Latin adjiccre., to add to ; as it is designed to be 
added to a substantive, without which it has no 
precise signification. Nouns are substantives when 
they denote persons, places, or things; and, on the 
contrary, they are adjectives when they express the 
quality of a person, jilace, or thing, ex})ressed or un- 
derstood, to which they are united. Adjectives are 
divided into four kinds; 1. The are those 

w’hich distinguish certain species by some quality, 
w'hich arises either from the nature of the thing, or 
from its form, situation, &c.; such as good, biacki round, 
exlcrnal, &c. The verbal, or participial, which 
alw ays end either in ed or ing ; as loved, domineering, 
&c., and denote some accidental quality, which a])- 
])ears to be the cfiect of an action that passes, or has 
passed, in the thing under consideration. 3. Nume- 
ral a(lj;.ctives are those which place any substantive 
in numerical order; Asjlrsl, .second, last, Sec. 4. iVo- 
notninal art itiose w hich do not mark either species, 
action, or arrangement, but are merely indications of 
individuality ; these adjectives are either personal, as 
my. thy; or they have a vague and indeterminate 
meaning ; such as some, one, many, &c.; or, lastly, they 
serve the purpose of mere indication ; as this, that, 
such. 

Ad-judge, ndjudico, (see Dico, p. 9,) I give the thing con- 
troverted to (one of the persons engaged). — Adjudica- 
tion. The act of judging, or of granting something 
to a litigant by a judicial sentence. 

Ad-jiinct, adjimctus, (see J ugum, p. 1 8,) joined to. Some- 
thing united to another, though not essentially part of it. 

Ad-minister, administro, (fninistro, I assist,) I act as a 
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minister. To minister^ signifies to act in subservience 
to another in that whicli is wrong : thus we speak of 
ministering to the caprices or vices of another. Ad- 
minister is taken in the good sense of serving another 
to his advantage : it is the part of the Christian to ad- 
minister consolation to tlie afflicted. — Administration. 
The act of conducting any employment, as the con- 
ducting of public affairs ; dispensing the laws. When 
we speak of the Government^ it implies the whole body 
of constituted authorities ; and the Administratiotu 
only that part wliich puts in execution the intentions 
of the whole. — Administrator. He tliat conducts the 
government, or officiates in divine rites ; or he who 
has the goods of a person deceased committed to his 
charge. — Administrdlrlr. A female administrator. 

Ad-mire, admirovy {mirovy I wonder,) 1 wonder at. Ad- 
miration is wonder mixed with esteem or veneration. 
[Wonder amounts to little more than a suspension of 
the thinking faculty, and an incapacity to fix on a 
discernible point in an object that rouses our curio- 
sity.] The admirer suspends his thoughts, not from 
the vacancy but the fulness of his mind ; he is riveted 
to an object which for a time absorbs his faculties. 
An ignorant person cannot admircy because he cannot 
appreciate the value of any thing. 

Ad-mit, adrnittoy (see Mrrro, p. I send to. I suffer to 
enter, lo admit an opinion, is to grant the force 
of it. 

Ad-mixture, {misceoy I mix,) a body mingled to (with) 
another. 

Ad-monish, admoncoy {moneoy I warn,) 1 i)ut seriously in 
mind; I rebuke. Monisky without the preposition, 
was used by the early b’nglish w'riters. 

Ad-olescciice, adolesco, (olescoy 1 grow,) I grow up to (a 
certain age). Adolescence is the age succeeding child- 
hood : it is commonly computed to be between fifteen 
and twenty-five, or even thirty, years of age, though in 
different constitutions its terms are very different. 
The Romans usually reckoned it from twelve to 
twenty-five in boys, and to twenty-one in girls. 
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Ad-opt, adopto, {opto, I choose,) 1 choose to myself. — . 
Adoption. An act whereby any person takes another 
into his family, owns him for his son, and appoints 
Iiiin for his licir. Wc read also in Scripture that 
“ when the fulness of the time was come, God sent 
forth his Son, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law, that they might receive the 
adoption of sons.” 

Ad-oration. The act of rendering divine honours, or of 
addressing God. The word is compounded of ad, 
to, and os, oris, moutli ; and literally means to 
apply the hands to the mouth ; mamim ad os movere, 
“ to kiss the hand tliis being in the eastern countries 
one of the greatest marks of respect and submission. 
The ceremony of adoration among the ancient 
Romans was thus : the devotee, having his head 
covered, applied his right hand to his lips ; then, 
bowing his head, he turned himself round from left to 
right. Pythagoras enjoined that adoration should be 
perforn»ed in a sitting j)osture. The Jewish mode 
was by prostration, bowing, and kneeling. The Chris- 
tians adopted the Grecian rather than the Roman 
method, and adored always uncovered. The ordinary 
posture was kneeling, but on Sundays standing; and 
they had a peculiar regard to the East, to wdiich 
point they ordinarily directed their prayers, which 
occasioned a belief among the heathens that they 
adored the sun. Something of this usage is still re- 
tained, as appears by the position of our churches. 

Ad-orn, adomo, {onto, I make beautiful.) We adorn by 
giving the best external appearance to a thing. “ Omo 
is derived from ora, time, the time of spring, the sea- 
sonable time of youth, of beauty; that which beau- 
tifies.” Salmon's Slemmata Latinitatis. 

Ad-scititious, adsdsco, or ascisco, {scisco, I inquire,) I 
seek after. Adscititious is applied to that which is 
taken in to complete something else, as, “ adscUitions 
advantages.” “ This fourth book on ha])piness may 
be thought to be adscititious, and out of its proper 
place.” WarUm on Popes ICssitp. 
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Ad-vance, advenio, (see Vknio, p. 41,) I come to; I 
bring forward a thing. 

Ad-vcnt, advenioy (see Venio, p. 41,) I come to. The 
name of one of the holy seasons, signifying “ the 
coining that is, the coyning of our Saviour. — Adven- 
tUioMS. That which is added, not essentially inherent. 

Ad-verb. A word joined to verbs, adjectives, or parti- 
ciples, to modify or qualify them ; that is to say, to 
explain their manner of acting, siilfering, or existing ; 
or to mark some quality or circumstance signified by 
them. The w'ord is formed from ady to, arid verb urn, 
a verb ; and signifies literally, a word joined to a verb, 
to show tile inode, degrt‘e, time, or jilace of acting, 
suffering, or existing; as, ‘‘the boy paints neatly;” 
“ he writes badly;” “ the house stands there.” Not 
that the adrerh is confined purely to vt*rbs ; but be- 
cause that is its most ordinary use, whence it is so 
denominated. Although it is more tVefjuenlly joined 
to verbs, it is also freipiently used to quality partici- 
ples, adjectives, and adverbs ; as, “ writing bndh/y' 
“ very sick,” “ t>cry cheerfully.” It has been said 
that it sometimes (jualifies a substantive; as, “ he is 
irw/y king hut tins is a mistake, the verb “is” 
being here qualified, and not the substantive “ king.” 
Some grammarians choose rather to call adverbs modi- 
ficatives, eomprisiug under this general term adverbs, 
conjunctions, prepositions, and even adjectives. 

Ad-verse, adverto, (see Verto, p. ^1,) J turn towards 
with an hostile intention. Adverse may he applied to 
either jiersons or things : we arc adverse to a pnqiosi- 
tioii ; or circumstances are adverse to our advance- 
ment. Adverse^ signifying turned against, denotes 
simply op]}osilion of situation ; avcrscy signifying 
turned away from, denotes an active removal. Ad- 
verse is therefore as applicable to inanimate as to 
animate objects, averse only to animate objects. 

Ad-versary. One who is against another. — Adversative. 
A word which expresses not only some difference, 
but some opjiositioii. Thus, in the plirasc, “ he is a 
clever man, bat lie is a rascal ;” but is an adivrsatvr 
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conjunction, uidversative disjunctives are distinguished 
from those which are denominated sirnpki in this re- 
spect: the latter merely disjoin or express a diver- 
sity, whereas the former disjoin with opposition. The 
preposition “ either it is day or it is niglit,*’ is a 
simple disjunctive; wherejis an adversative is when 
we say, “ it is not day, but it is night.” 

Ad- vert, advertOy (see Veuto, p. 41,) I turn or apply 
the thoughts to (any person or thing) . — Advertise, To 
call the attention to, to give notice or information of. 

Ad-vise, ad, and visusy participle of videoy (see Video, 
p. 41.) signifies to cause to sec ; it is used only 

in a moral sense : thus, we advise a person as to liis 
future conduct, by giving rules and instructions, 

Ad-ult has the same origin as Adolescence. Adult is 
one who has grown up to (manhood or maturity). 

A(l-vocate, advoco, (see Voco, p. 41,) I call t.t), or speak 
for. To plead the cause of another. — Advocate is 
one who is called /o” {vocatus ad) assist another in 
matters of justice. In scripture this word is applied 
to our Saviour. 

vEra, from ^era, a period of time. I’he history of the 
events of each year was, among the Homans, engraved 
upon plates of brass: resy ecrisy signifies “ brass.” 
The end of each ]jlatc was termed Epocha, that is, 
“ a resting-place.” Epocha afterwards denoted a 
solemn date, or jiarticulur point of time, rendered re- 
markable by some memorable event : as with us 
“ The Conquest;” “ The llevolution.” 

Af-fable.. e^abilhy {fari, to speak,) easy to be spoken to, 
or a readiness to speak to any one. 

Af-fect, “ signifies to act upon:” thus we say, People 
of tender sensibility arc easily affected. In this case 
it has its origin from affvetu^y participle of cffficioy 
which is compounded of ad and faxdvy (see Facio, 
p. 11.) — Affect “ signifies also to use forced efforts in 
order to appear to have what one really has not ; thus 
we say. She affects to have fine feelings. In this 
sense it derives its origin from affcctOy I desire eagerly.” 
Crabb, — Affectiony signifying a settled bent of mind 
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towards a particular being or object, occupies a middle 
space between disposition on the one hand, and 
passion on the other. Affection is applicable to an un- 
pleasant as well as pleasant state of the mind. Custom, 
however, chiefly appropriates it to kindness and 
benevolence. — Affectation^ Over-doing, a false pre- 
tence. 

Af-finity, aJJinisj (sec Finis, p. 14,) lying near to, bor- 
dering upon. Relation by marriage; it is opposed 
to consanguinity, or relation by birth. Affinity is 
also used lo denote conformity or agreement. Thus, 
we say, “ the affinity of language;” “ the affinity of 
words or sounds.” 

Af-firm, affirmoy (see Firmo, p. 14,) 1 make firm; I 
speak confidently ; I give strength to (what has been 
said). Affinmitiony in law, denotes a privilege allowed 
to the people called Quakers ; who, in cases where an 
oath is required from others, may make a solemn 
(ffirnialion that what they say is true; but if they 
make a false affirmation, they are subject to the 
penalties of perjury. — Affirmative, that which affirms ; 
opposed to ni'gative. The term is used substantf^ly, 
as, “ there were so many votes for the affrmative.'* 

Af-fix, ajflvvs, (see Fioo, p. 13,) fiistened to. A par- 
ticle ailded at the close of a word, either to diversify 
its form, or alter its signification. It is opposed to 
prefix. 

Af-flatiis, from ad, and flatus, participle of Jlo, I blow ; 
literally, a blast of wind striking against a body; 
figuratively, a divine inspiration. 

Af-flict, affigo, ijligo, I throw or dasli,) I throw to, or 
dash against. AjJlicUon, conveys the idea of deep 
sorrow; distress, that of sorrow mixed with anxiety; 
trouble, that of sorrow’ in a less degree. 

Af-flucnce, affiuens, (sec Fluo, p. 14,) flowing to. Af- 
ffucnce is a term applicable to the fluctuating coniti- 
tion of riches : hence, we do not say a man is in opulent 
circumstances, but that he is in affluent circumstances. 
Wealth and ojiulcnce are applietl to individuals, or 
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communities. Afflux is from tlie same source as 
Affluence* 

Af-ford, “ is probably changed from (fflered, and comes 
from the Latin word affero^ (see Fero, p. 13,) which sig- 
nifies, I bring to a person. With efflord is associated 
the idea of communicating a part, or a property, of 
some substance to a person : meat affljrds nourishment 
to those who make use of it ; tlie sun affords light 
and heat to all living creatures. 

“ Afford has also a moral application : nothing affords 
so great a scope for ridicule as the follies of fasiiion ; 
religion is the only thing that can afflird true conso- 
lation and peace of mind in the season of affliction 
and the hour of death. — Afford also carries with it 
the idea of deducting from one’s property with con- 
venience; there are. few so destitute, that they cannot 

f trd something for the relief of others who are more 
titute.” Crabb. 

Af-front, is doubtless contracted from ad frontem stare, 
** to stand front to front.” The word affront wxs em- 
ployed formerly to denote simply a meeting, face to 
face ; but it now implies to meet in a hostile manner, 
to offer an open Insult. It is observed by a writer, 
tliat if a man strikes another on the back, and then 
runs away, the person so struck is injured, not af- 
fronted; an affront always implying a justification of 
the act. 

A-gent. (See Ago, p. 2.) That which acts; opposed 
to patient, or that which is acted upon. 

Ag-gravate, aggravo, {grave, 1 make heavy,) I make 
very heavy l>y adding to. Aggravate is used only in a 
moral acceptation : “ The crime of robbery is aggru’- 
vated by any circumstances of cruelty.” 

Ag-grcgatc, aggrego, {grex, gregis, a flock ; ducere, to 
lead, being understood ;) 1 lead to the flock ; 1 gather 
together. Aggregate, in general, denotes a body 
formed by the union of others of the same kind which 
are smaller; the whole sum of which, combined, is 
called the aggregate. 

Ag-gression, aggredior, (see Gradus, p. 16,) I step to; 
G 2 
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I advance against another, as foe against foe. Thus, 
one who gives another cause for quarrel is said to be 
tile aggressor. 

Agrarian, from agrariiiSj “ relating to fields or grounds.” 
Agrarian laws, among the Romans, those relating to 
the distribution of lands. Some have pleaded for the 
necessity of Agrarian laws among us, by which the 
number of acres that each might enjoy was to be 
limited, so that all citizens should have a certain por- 
tion of land. 

Agri-culture, from ager, agrU a field ; and colo, cuttus, 
I till. The art of cultivating the ground. 

Albion was the name given by the Romans to this 
Island, because the part they first saw was white., on 
account of the chalk cliflls: albus, in Latin, signifies 
“ white.” 

A'lias. (See Anus, p. 2.) Otherwise. A word often 
used in the trial of criminals whose danger has 
caused them to change their names ; as, Simjison, 
aHas Smith, alias Baker; that is, otherwise SmitJi, 
otherwise Baker. 

Alibi. (See Anus, p. 2.) lilscwhere. A word fre- 
quently used in trials : as, the prisoner proved an 
alibi / tiiat is, he proved he was elsewhere. 

Alien. A person born out of the king’s allegiance ; in 
contradistinction to a natural subject, or to a denizen ; 
that is, a foreigner made capable, by the king’s charter, 
of bearing any olHce, purchasing and enjoying all 
privileges, except inheriting lands by descent. The 
word is fonne(l from the Jjutin alius, another ; that 
is, one born in another country. 

Alienate, from alieno, 1 transfer projierty of one to 
another. To withdraw the heart or aflections. 

Alimony, from alo, I nourish. Tiie proportion of the 
liusband’s estate, by the sentence of an ecclesiastical 
court, allowed to a wife on separation. 

Ali-quant, from alius, and quaniiis, quantity. Parts of 
a number which, however repeated, will never make 
up the number exactly ; as is an aliquant of 10, 
thrice 3 being 9, four times 3 making 12. 
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Ali-quot, from alius, and quoties, how often. Aliquot 
parts of a number or quantity such as will exactly 
measure it without any remainder ; as, 3 is an aliquot 
part of 12, because, being taken four times, it will 
just measure it. , 

Al-lege, or alledge, nllego, (see Lego, p. 19,) I send to; 
I state by way of excuse, or proof. 

Al-legiance, alligation, alligo, (see Ligo, p. 21,) I bind 
to. Allegiance is applied to the tie or bond of fidelity, 
by which we who are subjects are bound to our 
prince. “ Allegiance and alliance are the same word 
diHerently applied ; the g being softened in llie first 
instance into y, as ally, and then the y is changed 
into i.” 

Al-leviate, allevo, (see Levis, p. 1 9,) I lift up ; and thus 
lighten that which oppresses. 

Al-ligation. TIkj act of tying to. A rule in arithmetic 
which teaches to adjust the price of compounds, 
formed of several ingredients of different value. 

Al-literation, (litera, a letter,) is used to signify many 
successive words beginning with the same letter, as 
in these lines aiiplied to Cardinal Wolsey ; — 

“ Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred ; 

“ How haughtily his highness holds his head ! ” 

Al-lude, allude, fsec Liino, p. 22,) I laugh at or sport 
with. To allude to a person or circumstance, is to 
say something relative to them in a sporliue or cursory 
manner. — Allusion. A figure whereby something is 
applied to or umlerstood of another, by reason of some 
similitude of name or sound. 

A-manuensis. One who writes what another dictates ; 
the word is formed of a, from, and nianus, a hand, 
and literally implies one who is useful from his ma- 
nual labour. 

Ambiguous, from antbigo, (formed from am or amid, 
about, from side to side, and ago, I act,) I act first 
in one way and then in another; I am in doubt. — 
Ambiguity. Uncertainty of signification. 

<; 3 
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A~nuisi', from a, !)>') and nuisa, a song, literally to pass 
away time with a song. 

Ambition, from anibio, (formed of am or ambit about, 
and eof 1 go,) I go about (seeking for honour); 
I desire something higher than wliat I have at present. 

An-ncal. “ I take this verb to have been derived from 
anhelare^ to breathe, to blow. In glass manufactories, 
and wherever vitrification is produced, the annealing 
is nothing more or less than the elllct of the anhela- 
tion of the bellows at play, or of a strong draught of 
air let into the furnace in order to fan the fiaine and 
impart to it a gentle melting power. The h in anhelot 
being dropped in annealt is compensated !)y the du- 
plication of the liquid n. The difficulty of explain- 
ing the word ‘ unanealed,’ or ‘ unannealed,’ in the 
speech of the ghost of Hamlet’s father, might be 
solved by referring it to this etymon. — - Unanealcdt 
that is to say, not breathed upon by the minister of 
presumed forgiveness and final absolution.” ^Anhelare 
is compounded of an, (for ad,) to or upon, and halot 
1 breathe or cast out a vapour. ] 

An-nex, annexot (see Necto, p.2,5,) I join to. — To Annex* 
To write at the end ; as, he annexed a codicil to his 
will. AnneAon always pre-supposes sometlung : thus 
we may say, punishment is annexed to guilt, but not 
guilt to punishment. 

An-nihilate, {nihiU or fiihilumt nothing,) signifies to re- 
duce to nothing. 

Animadvert. ( l^e Verto, p. 4 1 . ) 

Anni-versary. Returning with the revolution of the 
year; (from annus, the year, and verto, I turn.) An- 
niversaries w'ere fonnerly called year-days, or mind- 
days, that is, memorial days. 

An-notations, annoto, {noto, I note,) I mark upon. An- 
notations are explanations or remarks added to books. 

An-nounce, annuncio, (sec Nuncio, p. ‘26,) I deliver a 
message to. “ Annunciation Day:” the day cele- 
brated by the church in memory of the angel’s sa- 
lutation of the blessed Virgin ; observed by us on the 
‘J.'Jth of March. 
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Ante-cedent, from ante, before, and cedo, I go. Going 
before ; preceding. « Antecedent is used, I think, 
only with regard to time ; precederU, with regard to 
time and place.*’ Johnson . — Antecedent is opposed to 
subsequent. In grammar, antecedent is the term given 
to the noun to which the relative is subjoined, as “ the 
nian who is there;*’ “the which is rejected:” 
here, man and stone are antecedents, who and which 
relatives. 

Ante-chamber, from ante, before, and camera, a chamber ; 
an outer chamber before the principal chamber, where 
the servants wait, and where strangers stay till the 
person to be spoken with is at leisure. 

Ante-diluvian, from ante, before, and diluvium, a flood. 
Existing before the flood. Those generations that 
existed from Adam till Noah’s flood, are called ajite- 
diluoians ; and those tliat have existed since the time 
of the Hood are called postdiluvians. 

Ante-penult, or Antepenultimate. The last syllable but 
two, as the syllable te in antepenult. The word is 
compounded of ante, before, and pe^iultimate, last but 
one ; [pene, almost, ultima, the last.) 

Anti-cipate, from ante, before, and capio, I take. To 
take something sooner than another; to take before 
the time at which a thing might be regularly had. 

Ap-pt'al, apj ello, I call to one for help. To appeal, with 
us, signifies to remove a cause from an inferior to a 
superior court or judge, when a person thinks himself 
aggrieved by the sentence of the inferior judge. Ap- 
peals lie from all the ordinary courts of justice to the 
I louse of Lords. 

Ap-pear, appareo, {jmreo, I iippear,) I appear to; I 
become visible. 

Ap-pellation, from appcllatio, a naming. Appellative 
names, in contradistinction to proper names, are such 
as stand for universal ideas, or a whole rank of beings. 
Thus fish, bird, man, city, river, are common or ap- 
pellative names. 

Ap-peiidix, appendeo, (see Texijeo, p, 27.) 1 hang to. 
Something added to. 
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Ap-petite, appctuf (see Peto, p. 28 ,) I seek earnestly. 

Ap-plaud, applaudo, (sec Plaudo, p. 28 y) I praise greatly. 
“ What a man does, calls forth applause; but the man 
himself is mostly received with acctarmtimis*"" See 
Acclamation. 

Ap>plication, apply, from applvco^ (see Plxco, p. 28. ) To 
knit one thing to another; figuratively, to employ 
one’s time or attention about any object. ** Whoever 
applies his mind to the contemplation of nature, and 
the works of creation, will feel himself impressed with 
sublime and reverential ideas of the Creator.” 

Ap-position, apponoi (see Pono, p.29,) I place to. Appo- 
sition. In grammar, the putting of two nouns in the 
same case, as “ Cicero the Orator.” — Apposite. Well 
adapted to time, place, or circumstance. 

Ap-praise, appreciate, arc compounded of ap, (for ad,) 
to, and pretium, a price ; and signify to set a price or 
value on a thing. Appraise and appreciate are used 
in precisely the same sense for setting a value on any 
thing, according to relative circumstances ; but the 
one is used in the proper, and the other in the figura- 
tive sense : a sworn Appraiser appraises goods accord- 
ing to the condition of the article and its saleable 
property; the characters of men arc appreciated by 
others when their good and bad qualities are justly 
balanced. 

Ap-prehend, apprehendo, {prehendo, I seize,) is used in 
the same manner as the uncompounded word pre^ 
kendo. Apprehend is used in a moral sense also : 
** Our natural sense of right and wrong produces an 
apprehension of merited punishment when we have 
committed a crime,” Jlhir. 

Ap-probation, approve, (see Probus, p. 30.) Approba- 
tion is a species of assent ; however, to a2)jyrove is not 
merely to assent to a thing that is right, but to feel 
it positively; to have the will and judgment in ac- 
cordance. 

Ap-propriate, (propriuSf particular or private,) to con- 
sign to some particular use or person. 

Ap-provc, See ApriioBATioN. 
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Ap-proximate, (proxitnus, near,) to draw or bring near. 

Apt, from aptuSj rendered fit, acquiring a Jitness not 
necessarily inherent in a subject. 

Aque-duct, from aqua, water, and duco, I lead. A 
conveyance made for carrying water from one place 
to another. Aqueducts of every kind were reckoned 
among the wonders of ancient Rome; their great 
number, and the immense expense of bringing water 
30, 40, 60, or even 1(K) miles, either by continued 
arches or by means of other works, wdiere it was 
necessary to penetrate mountains and rocks, may w'ell 
astonish us. 

Aqui-line, from aquUa, an eagle ; an epithet applied to 
tlie nose when it resembles tl\e beak of an eagle. 

Ar-rf)gate, from arrogo, (rogo, 1 ask,) I ask for or as- 
sume to myself. Nothing exposes men more to ridi- 
cule than arroga/i/ig to themselves distinctions which 
do not belong to them. 

A-rca, from arere, to dry, is a vacant dry place left be- 
fore a building ; arena was a sanded place left vacant 
for the combat of the Gladiators : the sand (in Latin, 
aretui) was intended to absorb tlie blood. See Gla- 
diator. 

Ar-ticle. (See Artus, p.3.) A little part or division of any 
complex thing. Article is also applied to the several 
clauses or conditions of a contract, treaty of peace, 
&c. In this sense we say, “ articles of marriage;’* 
“ articles of capitulation;” “ preliminary articles.’^ — 
AHicles of Religion. In the early ages of Christianity, 
the" declaration that was required of a Christian’s 
faith was conceived in very general terms ; but, as 
heresies sprung up, it was thought necessary to guard 
against them by enlarging the creeds or confessions of 
faith. It was in imibition of this procedure that the 
Reformers were so copious in stating the doctrines of 
the Church of England in that work which is entitled 
the “ Thirty-nine Articles.” — Articles (f irar denotQ 
certain regulations for the better government of the 
army in the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
— Article of Death. The last pangs or agony of a 
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dying person. — Article, in Grammar* Articles are 
sometimes termed definitives, because, being associated 
with a noun they serve to define or ascertain any par- 
ticular object, so as to distinguish it from others of 
the class to which it belongs. ** There goes a man 
with a long beard.” When the same man returns, 
we say, ** There goes the man with the long beard.” 
The article only is changed, the rest remains unal- 
tered. The individual, once vague, is now recognised 
as something known, and that merely by the efficacy 
of this latter article. A, is termed the indefinite, and 
the, the definite article. — Articulate, divided as the 
parts of a limb are divided by joints ; not continued 
in one tone, as “ an articulate sound that is, a 
sound varied and exchanged at proper pauses, in op- 
position to the voice of animals, which admits of no 
such variety. 

Arti-ficial. (See Ars, Aims, p. 3, and Facio, p. 11.) 
Made by art ; in contradiction to natural. 

As-cend, ascendo, (see Scando, p. 33,) I climb up to a 
point. Ascension Day.” The day on which the 
ascension of our Saviour is commemoratcfl ; the 
Thursday but one before Whitsuntide : it is also called 
Holy Thursday. 

A'Seribe, ascribo, (see Scribo, p. 33,) I direct my writ in" 
to some particular person. It is generally used in a 
moral sense; sometimes we ascril)e to ourselves the 
merit of good qualities, which, if justly considered, 
would cover us with shame. 

A-spect, aspecto, (see Specio, p. 37,) I look earnestly at 
an object. 

A-sperse, from aspergo, which, like the simple verb 
ipargo, (see Sfaiigo, p. 37,) whence it is comjiounded, 
signifies to sprinkle or stain with spots. With us, 
asperse is used only in a moral sense, and means to fix 
a stain upon a person’s character : if 1 speak slight- 
ingly of my neighbour, and insinuate any thing against 
the purity of his principles, or the rectitude of his 
conduct, 1 asperse ins character. 

A-spire, from aspire^ (see Spiro, p. 38,) i^ used w'ith us in 
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a moral sense only : we asjAre after tliat which we think 
ourselves entitled to, and flatter ourselves with gain- 
ing : an emulous youth aims at acquiring the esteem 
of Ills teacher ; he aspires to excel all his competitors 
in literary attainments. 

As-sent, from assentiot (see Sentio, p. fl4,) signifles to 
bring one’s mind or judgment to a thing. AsserU, re- 
spects the judgment ; consefit, the will. Some men 
give their hasty assent to propositions which they do 
not fully Understand ; and their hasty consent to mea- 
sures which are very injudicious. It is the part of the 
true believer not merely to assent to the Christian 
Doctrines, but to make them the rule of his life. 
Those who consent to a bad action are partakers in the 
guilt of it. 

As-scveratc. (See Skverus, p. 35. j Asseverations are 
strong aflinnations, made in cases of doubt, to remove 
every impression disadvantageous to one’s sincerity.” 
Crabb. — “ 1 judge in this case, as Charles the Second 
victualled his navy with the bread which one of his 
dogs chose of several pieces thrown before him, rather 
than trust to the asseverations of the victuallers.” 
Steele. 

As-siduous, assidoj or assideoy (see Sedeo, p. 33,) I sit 
close to. Assideo signincs also, I sit as a judge ; whence 
assessor, which is at present applied principally to one 
who determines the amount of taxation. Assiduous 
and sedulous, both express the act of sitting close to a 
thing ; but the former may be employed on a partial 
occasion, whilst tlie latter is always permanent. We 
may be assiduous in our attentions to a person ; but we 
are sedulous in the important concerns of life. 

As-sign, assigno, (see Signum, p. 35,) I set a sign upon 
something. Assign is used principally in a moral 
sense ; “ That conduct is absurd for which no reason 
can be assig?uyL'' “ It is tlie part of a wise prince to 
assig?i the highest oflices to the most worthy.” 

Assi-milate, assimilo, (see Similis, p. 35,) I m^e like to. 

As-sist, assislo, (see Sisto, p. 36,) 1 stand near to another 
ill order to give him aid. To help and assist, respect 
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personal service rendered to another, the former by 
corporeal, the latter by corporeal or mental labour ; 
one servant helps another by taking part in his employ- 
ment ; one author assists another in the composition of 
his work. Help is necessary for one who has not 
strength to perforin his task ; assistance is necessary 
when a person’s time or talent is too much occupied 
to perform the whole of his office.” Crabb. 

As-sociate, associot (see Socio, p. 3G,) 1 unite myseif to 
anotlier. 

As-suage, compounded of (for ad^) to, and suasii per- 
fect tense of suadeOi I use mild means in argument, in 
order to convince. [Suavisj sweet or mild ; suavitast 
suavity or mildness of manners.] AssuagCi is used in 
a moral sense to indicate a lessening of something 
painful : “ Religion can assuage the bitterest griefs by 
aflbrding us the brightest prospects of future bliss.” 

As-sume, assumoi (see Sumo, p.38,) 1 take to my owui use. 

As-tonisb. Tordtru is the J..atin for thunder ; tonoy 1 
make a great noise like thunder. The compound 
word adtonof whence astonish^ signifies to strike, as it 
were, with the overpowering noise of thunder* 

At-tain, attineoy (see Teneo, p. 39,) I hold to (a thing'. 
“ To acquire^ is a progressive and permanent action ; 
to attainy is a perfect and finishing action : we always 
go on acquiring ; but we stop when w e have attaint'd. ” 

At-tcnd, atteruloy (see Tenoo, p. 39,) 1 bend the mind to 
a particular object. We attend to a speaker, w hen we 
hear and understand his wonls ; w e mind what is said, 
when w'e retain it in our minds; .and we regard what 
is said, by dwelling and reflecting on it. 

At-tract, aUrahoy (see Traho, p. 40,) I draw towards. 
That is attractivcy which draws tho thoughts towards 
itself ; that is alliiringy w'hich awakens desire ; that is 
engagingy which takes possession of the mind. 

At-test, attestoy {testify a witness,) 1 bear witness to a 
thing. 

At-tribiite, attrihnoy (sec Thibus, p. 40,) I bestow upon, 
or attach to a thing, what belongs to it. The quaVdy of 
a thing is that which is inherent in it; X\\c property of 
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ti thing is that wliich belongs to it for tho lime luring ; 
the* aUrUmlc is tho quality which is assigned to any 
object : thus wo say, goodness and mercy arc attributes 
of tho Ahniglily. 

Audacity, from aiidaciay boldness; a disposition to face 
danger inconsiderately, and not to w'cigh consequences. 

Audible, audience, audit, auditory. See Audio, p. 

Auction, augment. See Augko, p. 0. 

-Augur. To conjecture by signs; logness. Augur W'as 
llie name given by the llomans to a ])erson a])pointed 
to Awetel future events by the chattering, dight, and 
feeding of biids. The word Augur is derived from 
(tvist a bird, and f^arrUuSi chattering. Augury was a 
very ancient superstition. When men consideretl the 
wonderful inigratiou of birds, how they disappeared at 
once and appeared again at stated times, and could 
give no guess whither they went, it was almost natural 
to siqjpose that they retired somewhere out of the 
sphere of tliis earth, and j)erhaps tipproached the 
etlierial regions, wJiere they might converse with the 
Gods, and thence be enabled to jn-edict events. It 
was almost natural for a superstitious people to ima- 
gine this ; at least to helitwe it, as soon as some im- 
])oslor was impudent enough to assert it. Add to 
this, that the tlisposition in sonic birds to imitate the 
liumaii voice, must coulributc mucli to the confirm- 
ation of such a doctrine. Hence, birds were looked 
upon as the inlerjireters of the Gods; and no affair 
of consequence, eitlser in private or public concern, 
among tlie Romans, was undertaken witliout consult- 
ing them, 'flic veneration for auguries w as so strongly 
imprinted on tlie minds of the Romans, that they 
looked u})on them as impious persons who contemned 
or derideil them ; attributing the misfortunes which 
liappened to i*. Claudius, the consul, to the anger of 
tJie Gods; he seeing that the poultry would not cat, 
threw them into the sea, saying, in raillery, “ They 
shall drink at least, if they will not eat.” 

August, in a general sense, somethijig inajeslie, vencr- 
al)le, or sacred. Tim title “Augustus” was first 
It 
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given by the Homan senate to Octavius. It was con- 
ceived to express soinetliing divine, or elevated above 
the pitch of mankind, being derived from the verb 
augeoy I increase, I make a tiling seem greater, I 
advance to honour, yluguat, the eighth month of onr 
year; it was dedicated to Augustus Cajsar, because in 
that month he was crcatetl consul, thrice trimnjilied 
in Rome, subdued Egypt to the Roman Empire, aiul 
terminated the civil wars. 

Avarice, avaritiiu (snh.) and cwarHH, (adj.) a))])ear to have 
their origin from avidus greedy of money. 

Aviary, from aois, a bird. A place inclosed in which to 
keep birds. 

Auricular, from auricuhtj .an ear. Something that re- 
lates to the ear; thus we say, “an auricular witness, ” 
a witness by hearsay. “ Auricular confession.” See 
Confession. 

Auspicious. Having omens of success; prosperous, 
fortunate. — Auspices, IVotection ; gooil derived to 
others from their patron; it originally meant iimens 
of any future undertaking drawn from birds. 'I'lie 
word is derived from auspcj’t a name given hy the 
Romans to those wlio were afterwards denominated 
Augurs. See AuGriis. Aitspcx h formed of ui'is, a 
bird, and specio, 1 view. 

Authentic. (See Augf.o, p. 3.) That which has every 
thing requisite to give it authenticity ; as an “ au- 
thentic register.” It is used in opjiositioii to any 
thing hy wliich authority is destroyed, as aut/ienlic, not 
coiinlerfcit. 

Author. See Augeo, p. :i. 

Autumn, aidumnus, (for auctumnvSy) from augco, I 
increase. Autumn is so named because at that season 
of the year the fruits of the year are augmented. 

Auxiliary, from cmriUuniy help. Auxiliarj/ verbs are 
such as help to ascertain or limit the sense of otliers ; 
that is, are prefixed to them to form or denote their 
moods or tenses. Such, in English, arc kavci am, or 
be ; in French, etre und avoir. The auxiliary am sup- 
plies the want of passives in our language. See Fas- 
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siVE. The inocleni l;ui‘ijuagc*s make use of auxiliary 
verbs because they do not change their terminations 
as those of the Latin and (Jrcek. Beside the auxili- 
ary verbs, we have several defective ones, which 
save the necessity of changing the termination of 
tliose verbs to wliich they are added. TJie verbs havcy 
bCy willy Avhen they are connected with a principal 
verb, expressed or understood, arc not auxiliaries, but 
jaiiicipal verbs; as, xve liciK enough;” “ I any 
grateful.” The Romans expressed by Intlections 
(changes in the termination of* words) the most com- 
mon modes of action or existence, such as condition, 
j)()wer, contingi ncy, volition, certainly, liberty, duty, 
»S:c. In our language, these are denoted by certain 
irregular verbs, which, ft}r this sermccy grammarians 
liave termed auxiliary verbs. The auxiliaries are be 
or (UNy do, have, nun/, can, shall, will, ou^hl, with their 
variations ; and let, must, used without variations, 

* is denoted by ant or be. Genvntl action is 

lienoti'd by do. Possession, by htwe. Idberl//, by mai/. 
Pov'i r or abilih/y by ean. Cetlainf// ttraX compnlsiuriyby 
shall. Volition (willing) and futurity are expressed 
by will. Xeeessih/ is denoted by must. JJul// or obli~ 
f'ation, by ou^j;h(. IWftiission, by let. 

B. 

J1 \NK-uL'i’T. A man in debt beyond the power of pay- 
nu'iit. Ikmkrujit is formed of hancm, a bench, and 
,ft//tus. (See Uuxirf>, p. B'J.) It is said that money- 
changers in Italy, (whence the word xvas introduced,) 
had !)enehes, and when any became unable to pay, 
their bench was broken. 

15eati-fic. (See Fa<uo, p. 11.) That which has the 
power of making happy or completing fruition; it is 
used of heaveidy fruition after death. — Jicatification, 
A term in the Romish church, distinguished from 
cano7iiz(ttion. Ileatiti cation is an acknowledgement 

made by the Pope, that the person beatified is in 
heaven, and therefore may bo reverenced as blessed ; 

H 2 
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but it is not a oonforring of the honours due to the 
saints; tliose are conferred ]»y canonization. 

Beatitude, from bmtus, happy, blessed. Ilap}>iness; 
commonly used of the joys of heaven. A declaration 
of blessedness made by our Saviour to particular 
virtues. v. 

Benc-diction. (See I5ene, p. 3.) In the general sense, 
the act of blessing or giving thanks to God, or re- 
turning thanks for his favtmrs. Hence also, bene- 
diction is applied to the act of saying grace before or 
after meals. 

llene-faction, benefice. (See Bkne, p. 3 ) Benefice, 
in an ccclesiasticral sense, a church endowed with a 
revenue for the performance of divine service ; or tlie 
revenue itself assigned to an ecclesiastical person. 

Bene-licenee, from bcmficusy active in [>roinoting tlur 
the happiness of mankind. Beneficence dilfers from 
beni;^n, as tlio act from the disiiosition ; brurficoicc 
being kindness or exerted in an action. — »• 

“ Benefit of Clergy,” denotes an ancient privilege c;f 
the church, consisting in this, that places consecrated 
to religious duties were exeinjitcd from criniii'al arresls, 
and clergymen were exempted from criniiiial process 
before the secular jmlges in particular cases. fii the* 
course of time every one was atbnitted to this benefit 
wlio could read. Tliis privilege was formerly ad- 
mitted even iu cases of murder; bat the law is now 
much altered ou this head. 

Benign, from bmii'?iusy possessed of kind dispositions 
towards mankind. 

Brevity, from brcL'isy short. — Brief. A writing in law ; 
so termed becaust* couclied in few words ce.mpared t«> 
the generality of law writings. Brief’, also, is a licence 
granted to a person to make cadlections for any public 
or private loss, and is allowed to be read by ministers 
in churches. 
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C. 

Cadenck. (Soo Caijo, p- 4.) Cadence, in reading, is the 
leriti used to denote the falling or lowering of the 
voice at the close of a sentence, and sometimes denotes 
the general modulation of the voice. Cadence, in 
dancing, is when the several steps and motions follow 
or correspond to the notes and measures of the music. 
Cadence, in music, a pause or suspension at the end of 
an air or some of its parts. Its use is analogous to a 
stop ill reading. 

Calamity, from cala7nus, a reed, literally a storm that 
destroys the seeds or stalks of corn. 

Cal-culate, from calculus, a pebble or small stone. Cal- 
culation was anciently carried on by aid of pebbles. 
Can-didate. See Cando, p. 4. 

(\'m-i('ular, from canicula, a little dog. Canicular days, 
or dog-days, denote a certain number of days before 
and after the heliacal rising of the dog-star. The an- 
c'cnts imagined that the rising of this star occasioned 
file sultry w'oather usually felt at the latter part of 
the Slimmer, or dog-days. They did not consider that 
the heliacal rising of the star varies much in the course 
of a fe v years, and indeed in the same year, in dif- 
j'erent latitudes. The dog-days, in our almanacks, 
occupy the time from .Inly d to August 11, the name 
being .ijvplied now, as it ^^as formerly, to the hottest 
time in the year. [Iloli acal, from the Greek word 
hclios, the sun ; is the term which is applied to the 
emersion of tlie stars out of, and their immersion into, 
Ihe sujierior splendour of the sun.] 

Canon, from CAinon, a rule ; a precejit. A law made by 
ecclesiastical councils; tlie books of Holy Scripture; 
or the }i,rcat rule. Tlie ancient canon or catalogue of 
books of the Olil Testament is ordinarily attributed to 
Ezra; who is said to have distributed them into the 
law', the jirophets, and the hagiographa or sacred 
w ritings. Canon is also a title given to a dignitary in 
cathedral churches. Canon again is used for the cata- 
U 
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loguc of saints, acknowledged and canonized in the 
Roman church. — Canonization, A ceremony in the 
Romish church, by which persons deceased are ranked 
in the catalogue of the saints. It succeeds beatiti- 
cation. Sec Rkatification. 

Canvas, from canahis, coarse linen cloth [canabum 
means hemp]. I'o canvass, by a metaphor, taken 
from beating hemp, (there being no work more labo- 
rious,) is einployetl to signify “ to sift, or search 
diligently into a business; the act of sifting voices 
before voting. ” — VV'e have here an example of ^ciiangeJ 
into Vi “ canahis” into “ canrns.” 

Cfitpable, capacity. See Capio, p. 5. 

Capitulate. (See Caput, p. 5.) To draw uj) any 
thing in heads or articles; to yield or surrender up 
on certain conditions. — Capitulation) treaty made 
betvs'een the garrison or inhabitants of a place be- 
sieged and the besiegers, for the delivery up of the 
place on certain conditions. — Qaptain- The cliief or 
head of a number or body of men. Captain originally 
meant one of those w'ho, by tenure in capitey were 
obliged to bring soldiers to tlie war. A tenure in 
capite," is one held imtnediatelyyro/?i. the head of the 
government, that is, the king. See Tenure. 

Captious. Eager to catch at faults ; having an inclin- 
ation to object. Sec Capio, p. 5. 

Captive, captor, capture. See Capio, p. 5. 

Cardinal, from cardo, a hinge. In a general sense, an 
appellation given to things on account of their pre- 
eminence; as being the points on which all the 
others are supposed to hinge. Thus, “ Justice, I'ru- 
dcuce. Temperance, and Fortitude,” are called thi* 
cardinal virtues) as Ix’ing the basis of all the rest. The 
“ East, West, North, and South” points of the com- 
pass, are termed Cardinal points, as being the prin- 
cipal. Cardinal Numbers are the numbers one, two, 
three, &c. in opposition to the ordinal numbers. See 
Ordinal. — Cardinal, One of the ecclesiastical jirinces 
in the Romish church, by whom the ^lope is elected 
out of their own number. 
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Careen, from carina^ a keel. 'Fo clean the keel or 
bottom of a vessel. 

Caret, from caret, there is wanting. A mark thus a, 
which shows where something omitted should be read. 

Carnage, from caro, carnis, ilesh. Heaps of llesh ; figu- 
ratively, slaughter. — Carmtllij. According to the 
Hesh, not spiritually. “ In the sacrament we do not 
receive Christ camaZ/y, but we receive him spiritualh/." 
— Carnation* 'i’ho name given to a flower, as being 
of the colour of flesli. — Carnivorous. See Voao, 
p. 42. ^ 

Case. (See Cado, p. 4.) In some languages there is 
a variation in the noun, callccl by grammarians case. 
The Latin has six cases, the Greek live, the Gennan 
three, the Englisli two, the Hebrew none. From this 
didcrence in the use of cases, it is evident they are 
not to be considered as essential in language. In 
English, besides the nominative, there is a case ex- 
pressing possession, which is therefore called the pos- 
sessive case. Thus, from God we have for the posses- 
sive case, “ God’s grace;” or, as it was formerly 
written, Godis grace,” the grace of God. For 
otlier relations of one thing to another, we use prepo- 
sitions : thus, ^o, /rom, which relations in other 
languages are expressed by a change in the end of 
the noun. For the various Cases, see Nomivativk, 
Gjenitivk, tS:c. — “ Some of the ancients held the No- 
minative to be no case, and likened the Noun in this 
its jirimary and original form to a pcrpendicidar line, 
H c such for example, as tlie line A B. The vari- 
j / ” ations from tlie Nominative they considered as 
y/ if A B were to fall from the perpendicular, as 

A for example, A C or A D. Hence then, they 

called these variations casus, (see Cauo, p. 4,) cases 
or fallings. Otliers made the Nominative a case also. 
Words they considered (as it were) to fall from the 
mind. Now, wlien a noun fell thence in its primiuy 
form, tliey called it ‘ casus rectus,’ an erect or iip- 

' riglit case or falling, such as A B ; and by this name, 
they distinguished tlie nominative. When it fell from 
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the mind under any of its variations, as for example, 
in the form of a Genitive or Dative, or the like ; 
such variations they called ‘ casus obliqui,' oblique 
cases or sidelong fallings, (such as A C and A D) in 
opposition to the other (that is A B) which was erect 
or perpendicular. Hence, grammarians called the 
method of enumerating the various cases of a noun, 
declination, or declenaiont it being a sort of progressive 
<lescent from the Nominative’s upright form flirough 
its various declining forms, that is, a descent from 
A B to A C and A D.” Sac “ Ilernu’s” bf/ If arris, 
Vol. ir. p. ‘J77. 

“ We copy the preceding account because it is very 
])lausible, though we regard it as erroneous, the 
learned author l)eing misled by the ligurative lan- 
guage of geometry. AVe believe that the Nominative 
is said to be the upright case, not because it is an 
iqiright falling from the mind, but because the No- 
niinalive, the Verb, and the object follow each other 
in direct succession from one simple proposition. 
The Nominative is the leading noun or a;j,cnt, and the 
Accusative is the effect, in which the action straight- 
way terminates. And when other nouns are intro- 
duced they are spoken of not directly as the Agent, 
but collaterally or obli<piely, as objects to whicli the 
direct noun someway belongs. Thus the Accusative 
as well as the Nominative are right cases or direct 
parts of a proposition, whereas the Genitive, Dative, 
Ablative, and Vocative, are oblique cases, or Indirect 
parts of the proposition. The Nominative and Ac- 
cusative are exj)resscd by position ; wdiile the oblique 
cases, the Genitive, Ablative, and Dative, depend on 
words expressing beginning, medium, and end. 

“ From this we infer, that a case did not at first mean 
a change in the termination of a noun, but the position 
of a noun expressing its relation to sonic other word in 
the sentence. ‘ God made man,* is a sentence in 
which the agent, the action, and the object follow 
each other in the order of nature : ‘ God,’ as occupy- 
ing the place of the agent, is the Nominative, and 
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‘ man,’ as corresponding to the eflect, is the Accusa- 
tive. But in the sentence ‘ God is good,’ we cannot 
say.‘ God’ is the agent, because the verb ‘is ’does 
not express an action, but serves only to connect the 
epithet ‘ good * with ‘ Go<l.* The Nominative, there- 
fore, here expresses not the agent, but the subject of 
the attribute connected to it. The Nominative case, 
then, is that leading state or position which expresses 
the subject of a connecting verb, and tlie client of an 
active verb. And the Accusative is that position 
which expresses the cjj'lu't of an active verb. The 
Nominative and Accusative have evidently to each 
other the relation which a cause has to an effect, and 
that for no other reason, hut that llieir order corre- 
sponds to the order of cause and effect. 

“ But suppose that our purpose was not only to ex- 
press a cjiuse or agent, but tlie orit^in of that cause, 
or the iuslnnuent by which it acts, or tlie end fo)- 
which it acts j in such cases simple position will be 
of no avail. We must have recourse to some otJier 
expedient, such as suitable words to exjiress origin, 
instrumentality, and end; thus, ‘the Sun of Cud 
redeemed mankind;* — ‘lie redeemed them l$>/ his 
draihj - - ‘ he redeemed them fu' hni)pincss.* In the 
lirst sentence, ‘of’ means heginuing or origin; and 
‘ God,* succeeding it, as being tlie origin of ‘ son,* i.; 
said to be in tlie ge/uV/cc case. In the second, ‘ by,’ 
denotes iasl nunc at alii p or medium ; and as ‘ death’ is 
the instrument or medium by which Christ redeemed 
man, it is said to he in the ablalirc cn.sc. In the third, 
‘for’ cxjircsses tiie end for which Christ redeemed 
man ; the noun ‘ hajipiness ’ succeeding it, is there- 
fore in the final cascy or as it is commonly called, the 
datiee case* — The Nominative, as it implies the name 
of its object, is often used merely to address a person ; 
it is then said to be in the vocatire case." See Cram- 
mncy Itees's Ci/clup. 

Casual. (See Cado, p. 4.) — Casuist. One wlio studies 
and settles cases of conscience. “ ’I'he judgment ot 
any casuist, or learned divine, concerning the stale ot 
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a man’s soul, is not sulHcient to give him confidence.” 
Sovilu 

“ Who sluill decide when doctors disagree, 

“ And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me.” 

Pope. Epistle 111. 

Caveat, from caveat, let him beware. A caveat is an 
intimation given to a man, notifying to liim that he 
ought to beware how he acts in such or such an atiair. 

Cease, cessation. See Ckdo, p. f>. 

Celebrate, celebrity, celerity. See Celer, p. 6. 

Celestial, from cu'lcsHs, (ca'luni, heavenj ; relating to 
the superior regions ; heavenly. 

Censor and censure. (See Censeo, p. 6.) was 

the title given to an. olHcer in Rome, who had the 
power of correcting manners ; whose business was 
also to register the names and ellecls of the citizens. — • 
Ceusus was a declaration made by the inhabitants, of 
their names, ])laces of abode, family, Sec. before the 
Censors. The word is at present used to denote an 
accowit taken of the population. According to the 
census taken by order of p.arliameiit in 1811, the 
jmpnlation of the United Kingdom amounted to 
16,5Pr;,80.‘}. 

(.'ent, from centum, a hundred. Five per cent, that is 
five in the hundred. — Century is a term used to denote 
the space of one hundred years. 

Centri-fugal, from centrum, a centre, and fu^io, I flee. 
Having the quality, .acquired by bodies in motion, of 
receding from the centre. 

Centri-petal, I seek,) having a tendency towards 

the centre. 

Certain, certify. See Cerno, p. 6. 

Cessation. Sec Ceuo, p. 6. 

Circle, circuit, circular. See Circus, p. 7. 

CIRCUM. From circus, a circle or ring, was 
formed the preposition (hacuM, which signifies, 
in English, about or around. 



Circum-anihient, (am/>/o, 1 tinove about.) This word is 
scarcely used but as an adjective applied to air ; thus 
Ave iJay, “ the circumambient air.’* 

('ircuin-ambulate, {ambuto, I walk,) I walk round 
about. 

Circuiu-fercncc, (see Fero, p. 13,) the line which 
surrouncls and includes any thing. 

Circum-Hex, (see Flecto, p. 14.) In grammar, the 
term circumjlex is applied to an accent, serving to note 
or distinguish a syllable of an intermediate sound be- 
tween acute and grave. The acute raises the voice, 
and the grave falls or lowers it ; the circumflex is a 
kind of undulation or wavering of the voice between 
the tw'o. The circumflex accent is made thus a. In 
Greek, it is circumflexed or bent about, being made 
thus ^ , whence the term. 

(arcum-fluent, (see Fi.uo,p. 14,) flowinground any thing. 

Circum-jacent, (see Jacio, p. 18,) lying roundabout. 

Circum- locution, (see ImQiiOR, p. 2‘2,) denotes a cir- 
cuiL or compass of Avords, used either when a proper 
term for expressing any subject naturally and imme- 
diately does not occur, or when a person Avishes to 
avoid something disagreeable, inconvenient, or iiiv- 
proper to be expressed in direct terms. 

Circum-navigate, (see Ago, p. 2,) to sail round. 

Circum -scribe, (see Scribo, p. .83,) signifies, literally, 
to write around a thing; and, figuratively, to inclose 
Avithin certain limits. A garden is circumscribed by a 
ditch, by lines, or posts, tliat serve as its boundaries; 
it is inclosed by a Avail or fence. 

Circuni-spect, (see Sckcio, p. 37,) to look around ; 
figuratively, to be cautious as if looking at every thing 
around us. 

Circum-stance, (see Sto, p. 36,) literally, that Avhicli 
stands around another. It is useil with us in a moral 
sense only ; To every event are annexed circum- 
stances of time or place, or other collateral appendages 
which change its nature.” 

Some writers upon Ethics sum up all the circum- 
stances of the actions of men in tlie folloAving terras, 
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sometimes called calc^orics * : qiiis, quid, uhi, quibu.^ 
auriliis, cur, quomudo, quandu. 

[Qma, (vilio,j denotes the quality, state, age of the 
person. 

Quid, (what.) the greatness, smallness, multitude, 
fewness, &e. of the thing. 

Vbi, (where,) the jihice. 

Quibus nvdilii.'t, (with wliat assistance,) the instru- 
ments, means, Sec. 

Cur, (why,) on what account, with wliat view. 

Quofundo, (how,) tlie quality of the action, as to in- 
tention or remissness, designedly or casually, secrecy 
or openness. 

Quaudo, (when,) the time, as on a holiday, at the 
hour of prayer, ^vc.) 

Aristotle iVistnhuicd circuimlauccs into the foil oicini;' 
ten categorws: viz. substance, (|uantity, quality, re- 
lation, action, passion, place, time, liahit, condition. 

CircufUsUiuccs which either necessarily or usually 
attend facts of a peculiar nature, that cannot he 
demonstratively evinced, arc called presu7nptii'c, and 
arc only to he relied on till the contrary be actually 
jjroved : evidence founder! on such circumstances is 
tr nned circtuuslautkd evidence. 

Circum-vent, circumvenio, (see Vr.Nio, p. dl,) 1 come 
round about. Circumrenl, with us, signifies to cheat. 

Circuni-volution, (see Voi.vo, p. dl,) the act of rolling 
round. 

Cite, citation. (See t^ir.o, p. 7.) 'I’he calling a person 
before a judge ; a (juotation or passage taken from 
another. “ View the principles in tlieirown authors. 


* Tlie word was borrow'cd by tb.e sciiools 

from the foiuni or court of justice; as in a trial, the 
projsecutor in accusing the criiiiinal must charge him ex- 
pressly, or atlirin that he did this or tliat, in positive 
terms; whence the wa>ril rairgon/, from the Greek. 
Kar7}yop€iv, (kutcgorcin,) to declare a cliarge of accusa- 
tion. 
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and not in the citations of those who could confute 
them.” Watts. 

City, civic, civil. fSee Civis, p. 7.) Though the vvoid 
cit)/ signifies with us such a town corporate as hatli 
iisiially a hishop and cathedral church, yet it is not 
always so; Westminster being called a city, although 
it hath not now a bishop. — Cimli relating to the coin- 
inunily. Tlii.s word is used in a variety of ways: as, 
“ the ecclesiastical courts arc controlled by the civil." 
A p'erson banislied or excommunicated, is said to suficr 
civil death, though not natural death. The civil 
anagistrate’s autliority is distinguished from the autho- 
rity of the military power. — Civil also signifies having 
the uumners of a “ Citizen,” as opposed to the maimers 
of a Rustic.” 

C'lvil I.aiV', is that law which every particular nation 
has established for itself. Civil WaVy a war between 
the people ui the same state. 

Civil List, the money allotted for the support of the 
king’s household, and for defraying certain charges of 
government. Civil Yeavy is the legal year, or annimi 
account of time, which eveiy government appoints to 
be used vviibin its own dominions, and is so called in 
contradistinction to the natural year, which is mea- 
siu ed exactly by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. 
Civilian, denotes something belonging to the civil law; 
but more csiiecially the doctors and professors thereof 
are called Civilians; uf these there is a college or 
society in London, known by the name of Doctors’ 
Commons. 

Class. Classic, O’- classical, an epithet chiefly applied 
to authors read in the classes at school. The term 
class seems to owe its origin to Tullius Servius, who, 
ill order to make an estimate of every person’s estate, 
divided the Roman people into six parts, which he 
called classes. The persons of the first class, were, 
by way of eminence, called classici (classics) : hence, 
authors of the first rank came to be called classics. 

Code, or Codex. A collection of laws. The word comes 
from cofk’Vy a jniper book, so called d codiciOus arlto- 
1 
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rum^ tlic tnmks of trees; the bark whereof being 
stripped ofl' served the ancients to write their books 
on. — Codicili from codiciUus, a little book. A sup- 
plement to a will or other writing. 

CUM. The preposition Cum, marks union, and is 
translated by with, or together. When it enters 
into combination, it changes its form and becomes 
cow/, co;/, ro/, or cor. Before the vowels and the 
letter //, the final consonant is drop{)ed. 

Co-adjutor, (adjutor, a helper,) a fellow helper. A 
t:oa(0utor is more noble than an assistant j the latter is 
mostly in a subordinate station, but the former is an 
equal. 

Co-equal, fsee /L'quams, p. 1,) one who is of the same 
rank or dignity with another. 

Co-crcive, colvcce, {arccoy I hinder,) I hinder force; 
that is, 1 keep in order by force. Coercion is a 
species of restraint: coiTcion always comprehends the 
idea of force, restraint that of simply keeping back or 
under. The law restrains all men in their action^^, 
more or less ; it coerces those who attempt to violate 
it. “ The virtues of a genend, or a king, arc prudeiici*, 
counsel, active fortitude, coercive power, anil the exer- 
cise of magnanimity as well as justice.’* I)n/deu. 

Co-eternal, {celernus, eternal,) equally eternat n'ilh 
(another. ) 

Co-eval, (eeuumt an age,) being of the same age wilfi 
(another.) 

Silence coevat with eternity, 

“ Thou w^ast, ere nature first began to be.” Pope. 

Co-existent, is compounded of co (for r?/7n), cjc, and sistoy 
(see Exist.) Coexistettt, signifies liaving existence at 
the same time with another. “ Time is taken for so 
much of duration as is coexistent with the motions of 
the great bodies of tlie universe.” Locke. 
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Co-gent, cogOi (see Ago, p. 2,) I drive together. Co- 
gerity with us, is used only figuratively, and has a 
meaning similar to forcible. “ Upon men, intent only 
upon truth, the arm of an orator has little power; a 
credible testimony, or a cogent argument, will over- 
come all the art of modulation, and all the violence of 
contortion.” 

Co-gitate, cogUoj (sec Ago, p. 2,) I think deeply; 
that is, I agitate my thoughts together. — Cogitation. 
“ Descartes proves that brutes have no cogitation^ be- 
cause they could never be brought to signify their 
thoughts by any artificial signs.” Ray. 

Cog-nate. Sec Connate. 

Co-habitation, (see IIabeo, p. 17,) the state of living 
with (another). “ M. llruinans, at one hundred and 
twenty-two years, died for love of his wife, (who was 
ninety-two at her death,) after seventy years cohabi- 
tation.” Tatfcr. 

Co-heir, coharerCf (see II^ereo, p. 17,) to stick toge- 
ther; to hold fast to another, as parts of the same 
body. Coherence or coherency^ that state of bodies in 
which their parts adJiere to each other. Cohesion, the 
act of sticking togetlier. Coheir, one of two or more 
men among whom an Inheritance is divided. Co- 
heiress, a woman ho has an equal share of an inhe- 
ritance with other persons. 

Co-in-cide, co-in-cidence, coincido, {incido, I fall in,) 
I fall in with another. Two sides of different trian- 
gles coincide when they arc applied to each other, so 
as to fall on the same point.” The word is usually 
emjjloyed in a moral sense, as, “ a coincidence of sen- 
timent may easily happen without any communication, 
since there are many occasions in which all reason- 
able men will think nearly alike.” Johnson. 

Col-lapse, collubor, (see I^aror, p. 1‘),) 1 slip together. 
The sides of a bag are said to collapse, when tht y fall 
together. 

Col-late, confero, (see Fero, p. Ifi,) T bring or i)ut 
together. To collate, is to place two or more things 
together in order to compare them. 

I 
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Col-lateral, (see Latus, ]>. 19,) placed side to side. In 
genealogy, those that stcjiid in equal relation to some 
fomnioii ancestor. 

Col-league, (see JwKGO, No. II. j). 19,) one sent or em- 
ployed upon the same business as another. CoUeniinc 
is more noble than jyar/w/r; men in the highest ollices, 
as ministers, judges, and plenipotentiaries, are col- 
Icai^ucs ; merchants, card-players, and the like, have 
partners- 

Col-Iect, colligOf (see Lego, No. II. p. 19,) 1 gather to- 
gether, denotes a prayer made lor any particular day ; 
and is so called either because the priest speaks in the 
name of* the wliole assembly nhose scntiinenls and 
desires he sums uj) by the worils “ I.et us jiray,” or 
because those prayers are olPered when llie peotile are 
assembled together. A Colled hu; N'onu is a word 
which expresses a multitude, though itself is singular ; 
as a compaiuji an urnu/. College-, a number of persons 
gathered together. The principal use of tlie word 
College at inesent is to denote a public place, endowed 
w'ith certain revenues, where the several parts of learn- 
ing are taught. 

Col-Hsion, coUidOf (Icrdo, 1 strike,) I strike together. 
“ The lliiit and steel you may move apart as long as 
you please; but it is tlie collision of them that inust 
make them strike fire.’* 

Col-location, collocof (see Locos, j). 22,) 1 place toge- 
ther. 

Col-loquial, cnlloquor-, (see I.ouuon, p. 22,) I speak 
n'ith (another.) “ The close of tliis divine colhxjoif^ 
(between tlie Fatlu r and the Son,) with the hymn of 
angels, which follows, is wonderfully beautiful ami 
p()etical.’* Addison on. j\[iU.otts Paradise Lost. 

Col-lusioii, colludo, (see Leno, p. 22,) I play with an- 
other. Collusion is used to denote a deceitful agree- 
ment. 

Com-bine, (l/inus^ two,) to unite tiro or more together. 

Com-h-ustioii, coniburot (wro, I burn,) I burn two or 
more tin’ngs together. 

Com-fort, is coii)i)otinde(i of coot (for ca/zO, and forlisy 
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Jstroug, and signilks to strengthen or invigorate. To 
cheer and to comfort iiave both regard to the spirits, 
but the latter dillers in degree and manner; the 
former signifying to produce a lively sentiment, tJie 
latter to lesson or remove a painful one : we are 
cheered in the moments of despondency ; we are com- 
forted in the hour of distress. “ Sleep seldom visits 
sorrow; when it does, it is a comforter,'' Shakspeare. 

Com-mand. (See Do, p. 10.) A commmidi^ the strongest 
exercise of authority; order is an expression of the 
wishes ; htjunclion marks a greater degree of authority 
than order, and a less degree than command, 

Coui-memorate, menwro, I remember. “ The original 
use of sacrifice was commemorative of the original 
revelation; a sort of daily memorial of what God 
declared and man believed.” 

Com-mensurate, {mensvra, a measure,) agreeing in 
measure with something else. An inch and a yard 
are commensurate, "d-yavd containing a certain number 
of inches; the diameter and circumference of a circle 
are incommensurable, as they cannot be reduced to any 
common measure. “ Those that are persuaded that 
they shall continue for ever, cannot choose but aspire 
after hapi)iness commensurate to their duration.” 
nilotson. 

Comment, from commenior, I write notes upon an 
author ; I explain ; I make notes or observations, 

“ Kilter his chamber, view his lifeless corpse, 

“ And comment then upon his sudden death.” 

Shakspeare, 

Com-mcrcc, commereor, (merx or nierces, wares or mer- 
chandise,) I make an exchange of merchandise. 'I'hc 
word commerce, however, is sometimes used in a more 
extended sense, as in the following example: “I should 
venture to call Tolitknkss, * benevolence in action,’ 
or the jireference of others to ourselves, in little, daily, 
and hourly occurrences in' the commerce of life.” 
J,ord Chatham, 

I 3 
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Commiiiation, from conimiuory 1 threaten greatly. In 
the Liturgy of the Cliurdi of England we find a ser- 
vice entitled, “ A coinmination, or denouncing of 
God’s anger and judgments against sinners, with cer- 
tain prayers to be used on the first day of Lent.” 

Coni-iniserate, (misareory I pity,) 1 look on with coin- 
passion. “ We should com7nisemf.o ouriniitual igno- 
rance, and endeavour to remove it." l.ocke. 

Coni-niission, commit, from cofnmilto, (see Mitto, p. 2;J,) 
“ I'send together,” means with us, to give in trust. 
The act of intrusting any thing ; a warrant by which 
any trust is held, or authority exercised. A number of 
people joined in a trust. — Committee, those for whom 
the consideration or ordering of any matter is referred. 

Com-inodious, conmmlusy (modusy a measure, or due 
proportion,) according to the measure and degree 
retpiired. “ That is ronufwdions which suits one’s 
bodily ease; that is conirnient which suits one’s pur- 
pose. A house, a chair, is commodious ; a lime, an 
opportunity, a season, or the arrival of a person, is 
convenumt. 

Common, suh. an open ground equally used by many 
persons : common, adj. belonging equally to more 
than one ; common, verby to have a joint right with 
Olliers, hence the term “ commoner,” as applied to 
stinlcnts at universities, and members of the House 
of Commons. Our word common has its origin from 
rommimis, {muniny walls,) enclosed within the same 
walls. — Community, {t'rom communilas,) having all 
tilings in coinuion, — Commune and communicatcy 
(from cnmniunico, 1 make common property willi 
another,) to imjiart sentiments mutually, to converse. 

The chief end of language in communicationhCiw^ 
to be understood, w'ords serve not for that end, when 
any w'ord does not excite in the hearers the same idea 
which it stands for in tlic mind of the speaker.” All 
the Cliristian churches wx*re originally in communion 
with each other, having one common faith and dis- 
cipline; in process of time diversity of opinions pre- 
vailed, and occasioned some churches to separate from 
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the rest, aiul to I'orm I lie distiiict coniniuuions into 
which the Christian church is now divided. The 
three grand communions arc — that of the church of 
Itome, — the Greek church, — and that of the Pro- 
testant churches. 

Coin-motion, from convmoveot (see Moveo, p, ^4,) I 
move with others. Tumult, public disorder, “ Tlie 
Iliad consists of battles, and a continued commotion. 
The Odyssey in patience and wisdom.” 

Corn-mute, comniuto, (see Muto, p. ‘J5,) I change one 
thing with another. “ The use of money, in the com- 
merce and tralTic of mankind, is that of saving the 
cum mutation of more bulky commodities.” 

Coin-pact, from compaclusy (participle of compingoy 1 
bind close,) signifies the thing to which people bind 
themselves close. An agreement; a mutual and settled 
apiiointrncnt between two or more, to do or not to do 
something. ‘‘ In the first establishment of speech 
there ivas an implicit compact t founded upon common 
consent, that such and such words should be signs 
whereby persons might express their thoughts one to 
another.” “ Nothing dissolves the social compact so 
completely as religious disputation. In ])olitical 
feuds, each party may innocently be looked upon by 
the other, as at least endeavouring good ; but Thco- 
logy tolerates not this spirit, — those who are not with 
us are considered against us, now and for ever.” 

Com-pare, comparo-, {pavy equal.) 1 put together things 
w liieh are equal. “ They who are apt to remind us of 
their ancestors, only put us upon making comparisons 
to their own disadvantage.” Spectator. — “ Solon com- 
pared the people to the sea, and wicked counsellors to 
the winds ; for that the sea would be quiet if the 
winds did not trouble it.” Bacon. — “ lu this W’orld 
w hatever is called good, is comparatirclp with other 
things of its kind, or with the evil mingled in the 
composition ; so he is a good man that is belter than 
men commonly arc, or in whom the good qualities are 
more than the l?ad.” Temple. 
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Com-passion, compuliuri (sec Patior, p. 27,) I siifTlr 
with (or for) another. 

Com-patible. Suitable to. “ Compatible is corrupletl 
by an unskilful compliance with pronunciation from 
compeliblCi from am^pclOi I agree with, I suit.” John- 
son, 

Corn-patriot, (patria, country,) one of the same counlrp 
with another. 

Corn-pel, compello, (see Pello, p. 27,) I drive together ; 
I force to act, 

Com-pendium, (sec Pendeo, p. 27,) is used with us in 
a figurative sense only, to denote that in which several 
things are weighed or considered together ; hence it 
signifies, a concise view of any science. “ Indexes 
and dictionaries arc the compendiums of all know- 
ledge.” Pope. — “ After we are grown well acquainted 
with a short system, or compendium of a science, it is 
then proper to read a larger regular treatise on the 
subject.” iratls. 

Com-pensate, compensot I make amends. “ A compen- 
sation is something real, it is made for some positive 
injury sustained ; a satisfaction may be imaginary, both 
as to tin* injury and the return.” Compensation often 
denotes a return for services done, and it is also 
applied to that which serves to supply the loss or 
absence of any thing. 

Cmn-petilion, competence, competent, competot (see 
1’eto, p. 28,) I with another seek for the same ; hence 
competition-, which implies some actual effort for the 
attainment of a specific object set in view. CompetOy 
also signifies, “ 1 suit, or am proper hence compe- 
tent, coinpctcncif : thus we say, “ A person is compe- 
tent to underUike an office.” “ Familiarity with any 
subject gives compefenepJ' Competence and compe- 
tency now denote principally such a quantity of any 
thing as is sufficient without superfluity : a fortune 
equal to the conveniences of life. 

“ Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

“ Live in three words, health, peace, and compcUmceJ' 

Pojie* 
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Com-plcment, con'.pleU', coniplcof {p/cn, I fill,) I fill up, 
“ Tli:it is which has no doficitMicy ; that is y;tT- 

fect which has positive excellence; and that is finisfuul 
"which has no omission in it.” Complement in .Life, a 
term much used in tlie doctrine of life annuities : it de- 
notes the number of years which a ‘^iven life wants of 
this bein'' tfie a^e considered as the utmost pro- 
bable extent of life ; thus, 5(i is the complement of 30, 
and .30 the complement of 1)6. We sometimes also 
say, tlie complement e/‘ a/t «//•;/(', meanins' such as it 
wants of a right angle, or of bO degrees ; thus, if an 
angle be 30 degrees, we say its eumplemcnt is 60 
degrees. 

Compl(>menf, in a general sense, denotes what is 
necessary to complete some certain (juantity or thing; 
it is however sometimes useil to denote “ parts not 
necessary, but ornamental ; whence ceremony was 
ealled corny./, ’inent, now corrupud to comy;//ment.” 
“ ('(;in;;//inent, an act or expressiem ol’ civility ; usually 
understood to include some hypocrisy, and to mean 
less than it deelares; this is prO[)erly comyj^/t'inent.” 
.Jn/iHSon. 

Com-plex, earn -pled or., (see Pr.KCTO, p. 23,) I fold toge- 
ther. — Complex term or idea, is a term or idea com- 
lioimded of several simple or incoinplex on(?s. Thus, 
in the iiroposititm ‘‘ a just (Jod cannot leave crimes 
uiipimished the subject of this proi)osition, vi-. “ a 
just God,” is a compk-x term, or stands for a eoini)lex 
idea co:nj)osed of two siin])lc or incomplex t)ncs, 
“ God ” and “ just.” 

Gom-plimeut. See Comjdements iwixy he 

immeaning, yet they are not incompatible with since- 
rity, unless they are dictated from a mere compliance 
Avith the prescribed rules of politeness, or the moment- 
ary desire of ple-ising. 

(^om-ply, from complacro, w hich signifies I am pleased in 
unison with another. We eomplp with what is asked 
of us by allowing it, or not hindering it. 

Com-pose, conn)ound, coniponn, (see l*oso, p. 2.9,) I put 
together. ('onijionml comts from tlie present tenses 
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of componoi and compose from composuU the preterite 
of the same verb. 

Com-prehend, from comprehendoi (see Prkhendo, p. 30,) 
I hold together, means with us “ to contain.” “ If 
there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprc’- 
hended in this saying, namely, Thou slialt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” Rom. xiii. 9. The word is 
principally applied to an act of tlie mind which seizes, 
as it were, several things together. 

Corn-press, from cowi^w’imo, (see Premo, p. 30.) I press 
together. 

Corn-promise, compromittoy which is compounded of 
compro, and mittO) (see Pkomisk, under the ])repositioii 
Pro.) Compromise^ signifies to ?c/V/i another, 

that a matter of dispute shall be referred to arbitrators : 
to adjust a dispute by mutual concessions. 

Com-pulsioii has the same origin as Compel. 

Coin-punctioii, from compvngOy{pun<fOy I prick,) I prick 
tlioroughly ; denotes an occasional but sharj) sorrow, 
provoked by a single oflence, or a moment’s reflection. 
“ All men, even the most depraved, are subject, more 
or less, to of conscience.” Blair. 

‘‘ Slop up th’ access and passage to remorse, 

“ That no compunctious visitings of nature 
“ Shake my fell purpose.” 

Shakspeare's Macbeth. 

(\)m-pute, coniputOf (putot I think,) 1 think of and com- 
bine certain numbi'rs in order to know the result. 

CON is a Latin preposition of the same signifi- 
cation as ciw?. Con is also an abbreviation of 
cofitra, against, and in this sense is nsed to denote 
one who is on the negative side of a question ; 
as “ the pros and cons*; [/Vo, means for.] 

* Con is also used as a verb, being derived from the 
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(\)ii-catfiiate, {catena^ a cliaiii,) literally, to chain or 
link togetlier ; figuratively, to unite in a successive 
order, and in this sense only is the word used ; thus 
we speak of “ the concalenaliou of ideas.” 

Con -cave, coitcavus% {caomt, hollow,) hollow in every 
direction, as the inner surface of an egg shell ; op- 
])Oscd to convex. — Concavo-convex. Concave one way, 
and convex the other. 

Con-ceal, conccloj (cc/o, I hide,) I hide completely, 
“ llidiculc is never more strong than when it is con- 
cealed in gravity.” Addison. 

Con-cede, concedo, (see Cedo, j). f?,) I move with ano- 
ther; that is, 1 move with the intention of giving up 
iny place to another. '!'<» concede, is a mode of yield- 
ing, which may be either an act of discretion or 
courtesy ; as when the government concedes to the 
demands of the peojile certain privileges, or when an 
individual concedes any points in dispute for the sake 
of peace. 

Con-ceive, concipio, (see Capio, p. 5,) 1 take together. 
“ What is in the mind, is conclusive; what 

is apprehended, is rather dubious.” — “ of 

things, clearly and distinctly in their own nature, — 
completely in all their parts, — compreheiisively in all 
their properties and relations, — extensively in all 
their kinds, — orderly or in a proper method.” iratls. 

Con-centrate, {centrum, the centre,) to force towards 
the centre ; to force into a narrow compass. Concen- 
trate, is the contrary to expand or dilate. — Concentric. 
Having one common centre. “If a stone be tlnown 
into water, the waves excited thereby continue some 
time to arrive in the place where the stone fell into 
the water, and are propagated from thence into 
concentric circles, upon the surface of the water.” 
Newton. 


Saxon connan, to know. “ Here are your parts; and I 
entreat you to con them by to-morrow.” Shahspeare . — 
Can is now little in use, except in ludicrous language. 
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Con-ccption, from the same oritrin as (’ovckivk. “ As 
conceptions are tiic imaf^cs or resemMances of tlrn^.rs 
to the mind within itself ; in like manner, arc words 
or names the marks or resemblances of those concept 
tions to the minds of those with whom we converse.’* 
South, 

Con-cern, from con and cernn, (see Ceuno, p. d,) de- 
notes, in its primitive sense, that whicli is consideretl 
under all its hearinj^s ; and, in an extended sense, 
that which is thought of, or taken part in. An affair^ 
is what hapj)ons; a husiucas, is what is done; a co)i~ 
cern, is what is felt. — 'I'hings afj'c.ct eitlier persons or 
tlun«]js ; but tliey caneem persons only. — We care for 
a thing wliich is the object of onr exertions ; vve con- 
cern t)ursolves about a thing when it engagis onr 
attention; we have a rc/^ard for a thing on wliicli we 
set some value and bestow some relU clion. — “ Ue- 
ligion is no trifling concern-, to be })erformed in any 
careless and superlicial manner.’* Jtoiicrs, 

Con-cert, co7icertare, {certo, 1 strive for victory,) which 
expressed the actions of those who prepared them- 
selves for some j)ublic exhibition, by private encounters 
among themselves; hence, to concert, now means to 
settle any thing in private, by imitnal communicalion. 
Concert is also used to denote a musical performance, 
in whicli a numljer of musicians unite in the exercise 
of their respective talents. 

Con-cession, has the same origin as CoNcEnt;. 
Con-ciliate, [conciliatus, participle of concilio, and recant- 
cilia, both come from concilium, council.) Con- 
ciliftie, and reconcile, are both employed in the sense 
of uniting men’s affections, but under different cireum- 
staiices. The concilialor gets the good-will and affec- 
tions for himself; the reconciler unites the affections 
of two ])ersons to eacli other. 'I'lie eonciliafor may 
either gain rievv alfections, or regain tliose which are 
lost ; the reeonciler always renews affections which 
have l)ecn once lost. [Conciliutn is compounded of 
con, (for cum,) together, and calo, I call.] 

Coii-cisc, from cottcido, (see C/euo, p. d,) I cut into 
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pieces; signines, cut into short periods. Ihruitif 
exj)ression ouglit to be consulted l)y s{)oakers even 
inorjo than by writers ; conciseness is of pecidiar ad- 
vantage in the formation of rules. 

Coii-clude, cnnclndo, (see Cr.Auno, p. 7,) I sliut up to- 
gether ; I liiiisJi ; 1 decide ; that is, 1 shut or close 
the dispute. 

Concomitant, from coneomilans^ accompanying. Con- 
joined with; coming and going with, as collateral, 
not causative or consequential. Another conemni- 
lant of ingratitude is harrlheartedness, or want of 
compassion.” 

(Jon-cord, conrordia^ (cor<, cordis^ the heart,) union of 
hearts. Concord is generally employed for the union 
of affections ; how’ever, it is sometimes used in a more 
extended sense, as, 

“ 'fhe man that hatli no music in himself, 

“ And is not movM witli concord of sweet sounds. 

Is lit for treasons, villanics, and spoils.” 

Shalcspcare. 

Con-conrse, conoo'sns, (see Cijkro, p. 9,) a running to- 
ge'her. flic meeting of many persons or thii'igs in a 
j)l;!Ce. 

Con-crete, c.oncrrsco, (see Crko, p. 8,) I grow together. 
I' For an explanation of “ Concrete Numbers,” see 
the word Ahstkact.] 

Con-ciir, from the same origin as CoNCoriisK. Concur 
implies, literally, a running together ; and, ligura- 
tl\ely, an agreeing together in tlie same principles. 

Con-cussion, concutio, (see Quatio, p. !J1,) 1 shake to- 
gether. 

Con-di imi, Worn condemno, (dn/nmnn, a loss or penalty.) 
signifies, literally, to sentenee to some penalty; [in 
tliis sense it is the contrary to (d>so/re j] and ligura- 
lively, to charge with a fault; [in this sense it is the 
contrary to approve.] 

Con-dense, eondensoy (densusj thick,) I make thick. Co7t- 
(Icnse is opposed to rarefy. 

Iv 
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Con-de-sccnd, row, (for cui7i,) and (h’scendo, I pjo down. 
To stoop from one’s own height, in order to yield to 
tlie satisfaction of otliers, ** Co)i(lcscnisioti is a happy 
quality which never fails to make its way into the 
good opinion, and into the very heart; and allays the 
envy which attends a high station.” AUerhurtf. 

Con-dign, condijLitins, (dij^miSy worthy,) worthy of a per- 
son. It is used of something deserved by crimes ; 
“ tliis brought him to condign pimishment.” 

Cori-di merit, from condimcniuniy that which excites the 
appetite by a pungent taste. “ Many things are 
swallowed by animals rather for condiment than any 
substantial nutriment.” 

Con-dition, condo, (see Do, p. 10,) 1 put together. Om- 
dition, a putting together, or the state of a thing put 
together, or formed ; and in an exliauled sense, the 
manner and circumstances under which a thing is 
formed, 

“ Condition, circumstance, is not the thing ; 

‘‘ Bliss is the same in subject as in king. ” 

Pope. 

Con-dole, condolco, 'dolco, T grieve,) T grieve with others. 
It is opposed to the word Congratulate. 

Con-duce, .and conduct, conduco, (see Dirco, p. 10,) I 
led together. To conduce, signifies to serve the full 
purpose ; to conltdbnlc, signifies tmly to be a subordi- 
nate instrument; the former is always taken in a 
good sense, the hatter in a bad or good sense, Ex- 
ercise conduces to health ; a want of firmness in a go- 
vernment, conh'ibules to the sjiread of rebellion. 

Conduct, signifies to cause a person to go with an- 
other ; we conduct, or guide, those who do not know 
the road ; we lend those who either cannot or will not 
go alone. In a literal sense, it is the head that con- 
ducts, the eye that f^uidcs, an<l the hand that leads ; in 
a figurative sense, the understanding conducts, we 
are guided by rules, and the will or influence leads.-— 
Conducive. Having the power of forwarding or pro- 
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noting. ** Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reasonable 
service ; all his laws arc in themselves conducive to 
the- temporal interest of them tliat observe them.’* 
Bentley* 

Con-fabiilation, confabultUio, (see Faki, p. 12,) a talk- 
ing with another. It is usually employed to signify 
cheerful and careless talk. 

Con-federacy. (See Fino, p. 1:}.) “ The friendships 

of the world are oft confederacies in vice, or leagues 
of pleasure.’* Addisoiu 

Con-fer, co)feroj (see Fero, p. 13,) I bear together; 
I bring words togetlier ; that is, I discourse. 
Confer^ signiiies also to bring something to a person, 
or to place it u})on him. “ The Coronation, of a 
king, confers no royal authority upon him.” “ Read- 
ing makes a full man, couferc7ice a ready man, and 
writing an exact man ; and therefore, if a man 
A'rite little he had need have a great memory, 
if he confer little he had need have a present 
wit, and if he read little he had need have much 
cunning, to seem to have that which he hath not,’* 
Bacon. 

Con-fess, from con/ileor^ (^ec Fateor, p. 13,) I acknow- 
ledge. lo acknowledge a crime ; to own a failure. 
The opposite to deni/. See i\Iatt. x. 32. — Confession^ 
in theology, denotes the verbal acknowledgement 
which a ])enitenl makes of his sins to God: in a 
more restricted sense, it is a declaration of a person’s 
sins made to a priest, in order to obtain absolution for 
the same. Confession w'as anciently public in the 
church, though the Romanists have since altered it 
and made it jirivatc and auricular. See Auricular. 
The Indians, according to Tavernier, have a kind of 
confession ; and the same may be said of the Jews. 
“ The Augsburgh Confession” denotes a celebrated 
confession of faith drawn up by Luther, and presented 
to the Emperor Charles V. in 1530. — Confessor. He 
that hears confessions, or he that confesses. “ He 
who dies for religion, is a martyr ; he who suffers for 
it, is a confessor.” It was the assurance of a re- 
K 2 
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surrcctiuii iliat gave patience to the confessor, and 
courage to tlie martyr. — y/clnuivle(OJ,n^, is a simple 
declaration ; confessin-g, or owning, is a specific pri- 
vate communication ; mwva/, is a public declara- 
tion. 

Con-tide, conjidv, Tsee Fino, p. 13,) 1 have faith {mUi) 
in another. — Confidence. Finn belief of another’s 

integrity or veracity. “ Society is built upon trust, 
and trust upon cun/Ulence of one anotlier’s integrity.” 
Trust in one’s own abilities or fortune, opj)osedtOf/t.'- 
Jccliun or tiiniditi/. — ('onjulence is sometimes used t«> 
express vicious boldness, or false opinion of one’s 
own excellencies; in this sense it is opposed to vae- 
d£sh/. — Co)ififlent. Assured beyond doubt ; secure of 

success, without fear of miscarriage. ‘‘ People forgi t 
how little they know, when they grow confident upon 
any. present state of things.” South, 

Con-line, cunfinis, (see Finis, p. PI,) l)(»rdering upon. 
To confine, is to keep within the proper limits. 

Hunter, marks the extremities of one country in 
relation to another, as the borders of Kcotl;md : — 
bcrundim/, respects the }>rescrihed limits of any ])l;'ee, 
as the boundaries of a village; — fronlhrs, denote 
tlie commencement of a country, as the frontiv'rs i>i‘ 
Germany or France; and conjincs, those parts adjoin- 
ing to any place. 

Con-Urm, from confrmo, (see Firmcs, p. 11,) I make 
additionally firm, by adding something. 'J'o put jiast 
doubt by new evidence. 

“ Wliilst all the stars around her burn, 

“ And all the planets in their turn 
“ Confirm the tidings, as they roll, 

“ And spread the truth from jiole to pole.” 

Hddinrn. 

Confirmation, from Confirm. Additional proof, con- 
vincing testimony. An ecelesiastie.d rite. In the 
latter sense the Avord is used to denote the ceremony 
of laying on of hands for the conveyance of the 
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Holy Ghost. Among the primitive Christians it was 
conferred upon adults immediately after their baptism ; 
and was esteemed, in some measiire, to be a part 
thereof ; whence it was called the accomplishment of 
baptism. It was considered that baptism only pre- 
pared persons for the reception of tlie graces of tJie 
Holy Spirit, which were actually conferred in confirm- 
ation, 

Con-fiscate, coiifiscor, (see Fiscus, p. 14,) I seize as a 
forfeit to the treasury. 

Con-flagration, conjlagrare, (Jlagrare, to burn,) to burn 
an object in every part. 

Con-flict, conjligere, (see Fligo, p. 14,) to strike against 
each other : a conjiict is most sanguinary and despe- 
rate, it arises from the undisciplined operations of the 
bad passions ; a combat is often a matter of art and a 
trial of skill, it may be obstinate and lasting, though 
not arising from any personal resentment ; a contest 
may often give rise to angry and even malignant sen- 
timeJits, but it is not necessarily associated with any 
bad passions. 

Con-flueiice, conjiuere, (sec Fluo, p. 14,) to flow to- 
gether. 

Con-flux, from the same origin as Confluence. 

Coii-forin, conformo, (see Forma, p. 14,) 1 make a thing 
of the same^/va with another. — Conformist. One that 
complies with the worship of the church of England. 

Con-found, confimdo, (see Fundo, p. 15,) I pour things 
together. In a figurative sense, it means, to compare 
or mention without due distinction. “ They who 
strip not ideas of the marks men use for them, but 
confound them witli w'ords, must have endless dis- 
l)utes.” J.ochc. 

('on-fuse, from the same origin as Confound. “ The 
Confusion of Languages,” is a memorable event wliich 
happened in the one hundred and first year after the 
flood, and 2247 years before Christ, at the overthrow 
of Ilaliel. Until this period there Iiad been one com- 
mon language, which formed a bond of union, that 
})rcvented tlic separation of mankind into distinct 
K 3 
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nations ; and some have supposed, that the tower of 
Babel was erected as a kind of fortress, by wliicJi 
people intended to defend themselves against that 
separation which Noah had projected. 

Con-fute, and refute, coitfuto and nfuto, are coinpoundeil 
of con, (for contra, against,) rc, (for retro, back or 
again,) and fnto, the frequentative of fttndo, 1 pour ; 
tlius confiito literally means I pour together, and re- 
futo, I pour back, or against. But coidute and refute 
are now used in a figurative sense only. 

Confute, respects what is argumentative ; riftUr, 
what is personal : an argumeat is confuted by ])roving 
its fallacy ; a charge is nfuled by proving one’s inno- 
cence. 

“ lie could, on cither side, dispute, 

“ Confute, change hands, and still coif ate,'" 

lludibras. 

Con-gcal, congelarc, {gelarc, to freeze,) to freeze toge- 
ther. 

Con-genial, (see Oenus, p. 15,) having the same culture 
with another. 

Con-geries, congestion, congcro, (sec Gero, p. 16,) 1 
bear together. Congeries, a mass of small bodies 
heaped together. 

Con glomerate, adj. gtomus, a clue of thread gathered 
together, as a ball of thread. 

Con-gratulatc, {grains^ pleasant or agreeable,) is to 
make agreeable, and is api)licable eitb.er to ourselves or 
others. To express joy for the good ol’ another. To 
compliment upon any happy event. “ I congralnfnfe 
our English tongue, that it has been enriched with 
words from all our neighbours.” lyafts, — Feliritate, 
ifelir, happy,) signifies to make happy, is ai)plicable 
to ourselves only. Wv feliritate ourselves on having 
escaped danger; we congratulate others on their good 
fortune. 

Con-gregate, congrego, (see Grex, p. 17,) I assemble 
together. 
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Con-Q;rcss, am}frcilior, (see Guauus, p. IG,) I step with 
another. Cottitrcsst is used to denote an ap])ointed 
meeting for the settlement of aflairs between diflerent 
nations, as, the congress of Vienna; or between the dif- 
ferent pai'ts of the same nation, as in North America. 

Con-gruity, congrnercj {grusj a crane,) literally, to come 
together as cranes do, that is, in a flock ; figuratively, 
congruU^ denotes that which is suitable to something 
else. 

Con-jecture, conjicioj (see Jacio, p. 18,) I cast toge- 
ther. Conjecture^ is used at present only in a figur- 
ative sense, to denote the result of thoughts framed in 
the mind without design or foundation. Any circum- 
stance, however trivial, may give rise to conjecture ; 
some reasons are recpiisite to jiroduce a supposition; 
a ])articidar state of feeling or train of thinking may 
of itself create a surmise^ “ When we look upon such 
things as equally may or may not be, human reason can 
then, at the best, but conjecture what will be.” Soulfu 

Con-ioin, cofijungo, (see Junoo, p. 18,) J join several 
things together. “ Let that which is taught next be 
nearly co) joined with what is known already.” Locke. 

Con.jugal, conjugate, and conjimction have the same 
origin as Con join. — Conjugntion-, in grammar, a re- 
gular distribution of the several inflections of verbs in 
their diflerent voices, moods, tenses, and persons, so as 
to distinguish them from one another. 

Conjunction. A particle which expresses a relation 
or dependence between words and phrases; thus 
called, because it serves to join or connect the parts or 
members of a discourse, whicli is its common use ; 
and also to connect words, so as to show the relations 
which those words so united have to other parts of 
the sentence. 

Conjunctions are of various kinds. — 1. “ Copidative, 
or conjuncUve,” are those which exjiress a relation of 
union or comparison bcl^veen things ; and serve to 
connect or continue a sentence; as, and, onlu . — 

Adversative,” those which express a restriction, or 
contrariety ; as, but, nccerthcl-'ss. — 3. “ Causal, ’ those 
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wliicli show that the cause of something is alleged; 
as, for, because. — 4. “ Conclusive,” those which de- 
note a consequence drawn ; as, so, thaty but, them, — 
5. “ Conditional,” arc those which import a condition ; 
as, f, prodded that. — 6. “ Continuative,** those which 
express a succession or continuation of the discourse ; 
as, even, in effect. — 7. “ Disjunctive,*' those which ex- 
press a relation of separation or division, or which serve 
not only to connect or continue the sentence, but also 
to express opposition of meaning in different degrees ; 
as, neither, yet. — - 8. Dubitative,’*^ those which ex- 
press some doubt, or suspension of opinion ; as, f. — 
9. “ Exceptive," as, unless, that. These distinctions arc 
considered useless by some writers, more especially by 
H.Tooke; see (^Pwr/ey.” Vol. I. p. 110. 

Con-jure, from conjuro, (Jura, I swear,) I swear with 
another to do sometliing. Conjure, (pronounced 
kunjurc,) was formerly used to denote the act of in- 
fluencing by the imaginary art of magic. At present, 
conjuro, (pronounced konjure,) is confined to denote 
the act of entreating earnestly and with solemnity ; 
thus, 

“ I conjure you — let him know, 

“ Whate’er was done against him, Cato did it." 

Addiso)U 

Con-nate, or cognate, (hiatus, born,) born with another. 

Con-ncct, connecto, (sec Necto, p. 25,) I link together. 
“ A right opinion is that which connects distant truths 
by the shortest train of intermediate propositions." 
Johnson. — “ It is odd to consider the connexion be- 
tween despotism and barbarity, and how the making 
one pei*son more than man, makes the restless.** — 
Connexion. Tlie act of uniting; the state of being 
joined together. Just relation to something precedent 
or subsequent. “ There must be a future state, wlierc tlie 
eternal and inseparable connexion between virtue and 
Jjappiness sliall be manifested.” Allcrbury. — “ Contem- 
]iI:ilion of human nature cloth, by a necessary connexion 
Jiiid chain of causes, carry us up to the Deity." Hall. 
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Coii-Maiij^uinity, (san^irui., sani'uinisn blood,) relationshij) 
by blood) relation by di!sccnt iVoju one common pro- 
/rcnitor. It is distinguished from qffinilt/t or relation 
by marriage. “ Consanf^uinin/t or relation by blood, 
and aj/initi/t or relation by marriage, arc canonical 
flisabiJities to contract a marriage.” Jilackstone. 

Con-science, conscious, consciens, (see Scio, p. 
knowing witliin one’s self; admitted to the knowledge 
of any thing. We arc apprized of events, or what 
passes outwardly, through the medium of external 
circumstances; Aveare conscious^ through the medium 
of ourselves only, of what passes within. “ 1 know 
nolhing so dilHciilt for a generous mind to get over 
as calumny and rejwoacii, and cannot find any method 
ol' quieting the soul under them, liesides this single 
one, of our being conscious that we do not deserve 
them.” “ Conscience signifies that knowledge which a 
man has of his own thoughts and actions ; and he- 
cau-^e, if a man Judgetli fairly of his actions hy coni- 
paiing them nlth tlie laws of God, his mind will 
ap})rove or condemn him, this knowledge or conscie7U'e 
may he both an accuser and a judge.” Strip. — (hit- 
scirtitioi/s. llegulated hy conscieiiec. — Coiiscionsncs::. 
An internal sense of guilt or innocence. The jie.- 
ception of what jiasses in a man's own mind. “ If 
spirit he without thinking, 1 have no idea of any 
tiling left ; tJierefore, ionscionsness must be its essen- 
tial attribute.” I flails. 

Con-secrate, consecrot (saorr, sacred,) I make sacred by 
a special act. The act of selling apart any profane or 
common tiling to a pious purpose. Consecration is tlie 
reverse of desecration and profanation, which consist 
in perverting a thing set apart for a pious use to a ]»ro- 
fane and popular one. Consecrale, is a species of for- 
mal detlication by virtue of a religions observance ; 
hallow is a species of informal consecration ; chnrcbcs 
are consecrated ; particular <lays arc hallowed. 

Con-sent, consenliot (see Sentio, p. :54,) 1 feel in uni- 
son with aiiotlier. “Contracts are formed by the con- 
jfc/g of the parties who are interested.” “A parent 
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consents to the establishment of his children ♦ he per» 
mits them to read certain books ; lie allows them to con- 
verse with him familiarly.*’ 

Con-sequence, from conscr/uort {scqnor, I follow,) sig- 
nifies, “ That which follows from any cause or prin- 
ciple.” 

Slum the bitter consequence^ for know, 

“ The day thou eatest tliercof thou shalt die.** 

Paradise Lost. 

Consequence is frequently employed a& synonymous 
with irnportaucc. ‘‘ The anger of Achilles w-as of 
.such consequence that it embroiled the kings of Greece. ” 
Addison. — Consequcnlialh/. With just deduction of 
consequences. In a regular series. “ Were a man a 
king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, and dreamt 
conscqucntialbjy and in continued unbroken schemes, 
would he be in reality a king or a l)eggar ?” Addison. 

Consequences flow of themselves from the nature 
of things ; results are drawn. Consequences proceetl 
from actions in general ; results proceed from parti- 
cular ellbrts and attempts.” 

C jn-serve, conservo^ (see Skkvo, p. 35,) I keep together. 

Con-sider, consideroj (from consldoy or consideOi to sit 
down, or sit with others,) signifies to think upon 
with care. The operation of thought is expressed 
by the words consider and reflect^ but it varies in the 
circumstances of the action. Consideration is ein*- 
ploycd for jiractical purposes ; njlection, for matters 
of speculation or moral improvement. Common ob- 
jects call for consideration ; the workings of the mind 
itself, or objects purely spiritual, occupy reflection. 

Con-sign, consignof {signunif a seal,) I sign or seal for a 
specific purpose. Consign usually iin})lies the idea of 
transferring from one’s self to another, by a formal 
agreement ; thus, a person consigns his property over 
to another by a deed of law ; a merchant consigns 
his goods to another, to di‘>pt)se of them for his ad- 
vantage. 
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Con>sist, coyisislOi (see Sisto, p. 36,) I stand with some- 
thing else. ConsiUent, signifies the fitness to be 
placed together. “ Truth is always consistent with 
itself, and needs nothing to help it out.” Tillotson. 

Con-solc, consulort and solace, solatiuni, arc evidently 
from the same source, (see Solum, p. 37.) To con- 
sole, and solace, denote the relieving of pain ; but con- 
sole, is used on more iinijortant occasions tl»;m solace. 
We console our friends (with words or deeds) when 
they meet witii afilictions ; we solace ourselves (with 
reflections) when w'e meet with disasters. The great- 
est consolation which we can enjoy on the death of our 
friends, is derived from the hope that they liavc ex- 
changed a state of imperfection and sorrow for one 
that is full of pure and unmixed felicity\ 

Con-solidate, consolido, {solidus, solid,) 1 make solid by 
uniting two or more things into one. 

Con-sonant, consono, (see Sonus, p. 37,) I sound witli 
another. Consonant is defined to be “ a letter that 
cannot be sounded without some vowel before it.” 

Consonants are divided into five classes, with 
regard to tlie five principal organs of the voice. 
Though all of tliese act conjointly in producing the 
various modifications of sound, yet one or other of 
them contributes more notably than the rest. These 
organs are the throat, (guttiir,) palate (palatum,) 
/nngue, (lingua,) teeth, (dentes,) lips, (labia) ; whence 
the five classes of consonants are denominated guttu- 
ral, 1j ; palatal, c, g, j, k, q ; lingual, d, 1, n, t ; 
dental, r, s, x, z ; labial, b, f, m, p. 

Con-spicuous, Jioin consj)icio, (see ScEtio, p. 37,) 
easily to be seen by many at the same time ; thus, we 
say, a house is conspicuous that stands on a hill. A 
thing is distinguished in proportion as it is distinct or 
separate IVom others ; it is conspicuous in proportion 
as it is easily seen ; it is noted in proportion as it is 
widely known. A rank is distinguished; a situation 
conspicuous ; and a place noted. 

Con-spiracy, l^oni conspiro (see Spiro, p. 38,) liierally, 
I breathe witlt anotlier; figuratively, I am actuated 
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with (or by) the same spirit or motive as another. 
Conspiracy, denotes an agreement ot* men to do any 
thing ; this word is always used in a bad sense. — 
Conspirators is an apt term ; for persons engaged 
about a bad work arc obliged, as it were “ to breathe” 
their intentions, and not speak out openly. 

Con-stant, consloy (sec Sto, ]>. ;36,) I stand with some- 
thing else. Constancy respects the atleetions ; sta- 
hililyy the opinions ; slcadincssy the action, or the mo- 
tives of action ; the purpose or resolutioii.’’ 

Constancy- Unalterable continuance. “ Jncretlible, 
that constancy in such a variety, in such a multiplicity, 
should be the result of chance ! ” Hay on the Crea- 
tion- 

Con-stellation, (stelloy a star,) an assemblage of stars. 
TJie ancients portioned out the firmament into several 
parts or constc/lationsy reducing a certain number of 
stars under the representation of certain images, in 
order to aid the imagination and memory to conceive 
and retain their numbers ai\d disposition. 

Con-stitute, constitnoy (see Statuo, J). I sot toge- 

ther for a specific jnirpose. Constitulion is that wliieh 
is const iluted ; the word is variously used. — 'J’o the 
corporeal frame, as, “ How little our constitution, is 
.‘ihle to hear a remove into parts of tliis air, not much 
higher tlian that we commonly hreatlie in.” Locke. 
— To the form of government, as, “ The ])hysieian of 
the state, who nndei takes to regenerate cunstitidlons, 
onglit to show uncommon powers.” Jinriv. 

“ (rover/i/ticnt implies, generally, the exercising of 
authority under any form whatever; ronslitati(oi im- 
[)lies a fixed form of ^orcrnnicnt. We may Iiave a 
i^oi'crnmcnt without a constitution. ; we cannot have a 
constUution without a ^oremment. In the first form- 
at iem of society, goiufriimcnt was placed in the hands 
of individuals who exercised authority aeconling to 
discretion, rather than to any fixed ruie or law : here 
tlien, was ifovcionnod without a constUution ; as time 
and exjierieiice proved tlic necessity of some esUi- 
blisljcd fonn, and the wisdom of cidlglitenetl men 
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discovered the advantages and disadvantages of dif. 
ferent forms, govemmeHt assumed a more definite 
shape ; hence, then, the union of government and 
stihdion.'' For further illustrations see Crabb*s St/no^ 
7iymes* 

Con-straint, constringo, {stringOt I bind,) literally, I 
bind togetlier ; figuratively, force to some action. See 
Restraint. 

Con-struct, construof (see Strues, p. 38,) I form several 
things into one mass. From the raft or canoe, which 
first served to carry a savage over the river, to the 
construction of a vessel capable of a conveying a nu- 
merous crew with safety to a distant coast, the pro- 
gress in improvement is immense. — Construction^ The 
act of piling together in a regular method. The put- 
ting words together in such a manner as is proper to 
convey a complete sense. The meaning. “ He that 
would live at ease, should always put the best con- 
struction on business and conversation.” Collier. —In 
grammar, to construe is to point out, according to 
the rules of syntax, the dependence which each word 
in a sentence has with those which precede or fol- 
low. 

Con-suit, consultOf a frequentative of consulOf signifies to 
counsel together. Consultations always require two 
persons al least ; deliberations require many, or only a 
man’s self: an individual may with one or 

many ; assemblies commonly (Udiberate : advice and 
information are given and received in consultations; 
doubts, difficulties, and objections are started and re- 
moved in deliberations. 

Con-sume, consuvio (see Sumo, p. 38,) I take away al- 
together. In a figurative signification, consume is 
synonymous with waste ; the fonner implies a reduc- 
ing to nothing, the latter conveys also the idea of 
misuse ; to waste is to consume uselessly ; much time 
is consumed in complaining, which might be employed 
in remedying the evils complained of; idlers waste 
their time, because they do not properly estimate its 
vs\uQ.— -Consumption, implies a rajiid decay, and is 
\. 
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seldom applied to any thing but animal bodies. — Con- 
summatiori, signifies the summing or b inding up of 
the whole ; the putting a final period to any concern. 
We often Hatter ourselves that the completion of all 
ovir plans will be the consvmmation of all our wishes, 
and thus expose ourselves to grievous disappoint- 
ments. 

'I’he adjective consum7nate is usually employed in a 
bad sense ; they who are regarded as complete fools 
are not unfre<iuently consummate knaves ; at elections 
we often see consummate folly and consummate hypo- 
crisy practised by turns. 

Con-tact, co7itingOt (see Tango, p. 39,) I touch together. 
Contacty is distinguished from the simple word touch-, 
not so much in sense as in grammatical construction ; 
the former expressing a state, and referring to two 
bodies actually in that state ; the latter, on the other 
hand, implying the abstract act of touching. We 
speak of things coming or being in contact ; we say, 
the touch of a thing, and not the co^ttact t>f a thing. 

Contagion ought, perhaps, to be restricted to diseases 
communicated by actual contact alone j while infection 
should be confined to diseases produced by a pestilen- 
tial state of the atmosphere, and independently of the 
diseased themselves. 

Con-tain, contineo, (see Tkneo, p. 39,) I hold together 
in one place. Contain and agree in sense, but 

differ in application ; the former is by comparison 
noble, the latter is ignoble in its use ; hold-, is em- 
ployed only for the material contents of hollow bo- 
dies ; contain^ is employed for the moral or spiritual 
contents : 


■ ' ** But man, th’ abstract 

“ Of all perfection, which the workmanship 
** Of heav’n hath modell’d, in himself contains 
“ Passions of several qualities.” 


Con-taminate, contaminoy (from the obsolete word tamenoy 
I pollute, I mix one thing with another, so as to spoil 
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both.) Whatever is impure, contaminates; Mrhat is 
gross and vile in the natural sense, dejiles, and, in 
the moral sense, pollutes ; what is contagionSf or infec- 
tious, corrupts ; and what is corrupted may taint other 
things. 

Con-temn, contempt, {contemnoj I scorn.) Contempt is 
a species of hatre<l, expressing in its general sense 
disapprobation, and is exercised where a person either 
acts below his station and character, or ell bets to do 
that for which he is not qualified. It is opposed to 
esteem. — Contempt^ in law, is disobedience to the or- 
ders of a court. Contemptible and contemptuous are 
terms frequently, Ihougli very erroneously, confounded 
in common discourse. CmitemjHible, is applied to the 
thing deserving contempt ; contemptuous^ to that which 
is expressive of co^UempU Persons, or what is done 
by persons, may he either contemptible or contemptu- 
ous ; hut contemptible can be applied to a thing only : 
we speak of a contemptible production ; and of a con- 
temptuous expression or look. 

Con-tcmplatc, from content plor^ the primitive signitica- 
tion of which was, ‘‘ I behold the heavens from the 
temple the original temples being open to the sky. 
In the temple the Augurs pretended to foretell future 
events, from beholding the appearance of the hea- 
vens, and the ilight of birds. “ Con tern plation^ is 
keeping the idea, which is brought into the mind, 
for some time actually in view',” Locke- — “ The hea- 
vens, and all the works of the Creator, are objects 
o\' contemplation.'^ “There is no circumstance of rny 
being that 1 contemplate with more joy than my im- 
mortality.” Jierkeletp 

Con-temporary, or co-temporary, {ternpusj time,) a per‘^on 
or thing that exists at the same time wdth another. 
“ The active part of mankind, as they who do most 
good for their cotemporaries, very deservedly gain the 
greatest share iu their applauses.” Addison. 

(^mtempt, from contemno, I undervalue, I despise. 
“ There is no action in the behaviour of one man to- 
wards another, of wliich human nature is more imp;i- 
I, 2 
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tdent than of contemjA ; it being an undervaluing of a 
man, upon a belief of his utter uselessness and inabi- 
lity, and a spiteful endeavour to engage the rest of 
mankind in the same slight esteem of him.” South. 

There is not so contemptible a plant, or animal, that 
does not confound the most enlarged understanding.” 
Locke. 

Con-tend, contendoi (see Tendo, p. 39,) I stretch with. 
To contendt at present, is used as synonymous with 
^rive against : the two words however, ditfer in the 
object as well as the mode : we contend for a prize, we 
strioe for the mastery ; we contend verbally, but wc 
never strioe without an actual effort, and labour more 
or less severe. We may contend with a person at a 
distance; but striving requires an opponent, when 
there is one, to be present. “ Tlie ancients made 
contention the -iirinciplc that reigned in chaos at ffrst, 
and then love ; the one to express the divisions, and 
the other the union of all parties in the middle and 
common bond.” Unmet' s Theory of the Ear Ih. 

Con-tent, is merely a variation of Contain. As a sub- 
stantive of the plural number it is used in a literal 
sense ; thus, we speak of the contents of a vessel, or 
of a book. It is also used as a verb in reference to 
that state of the mind, either possessed or bestowed, 
in which a person thinks that he contains or possesses 
enough, 'flius we say. Will that content you? but 
satisfy is more appropriate in such phrases, since 
tenlment lies within ourselves and satisfaction is de- 
rived from external objects. 

“ True happiness is to no place confined, 

** But still is found in a contented mind.” 

Contentment the state of being content. 

“ Some place the bliss in action, some in ease; 

“ Those call it pleasure, and contentment these.” 

Pope. 

Con-tost, from contra^ against, and testarU to bear wit- 
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ness. To dispute, to call in question. A definition 
is the only way whereby the meaning of words can 
be known, without leaving room for contest about it.” 
Locke. 

Con-tpxt, from contexot {texoy I weave,) I weave toge- 
ther, signifies that which is united to something else ; 
it is principally applied to a part of a discourse or 
writing. 

Con-tiguous, contiffuust (see Tango, p. 39,) that which 
touches another. The houses of ancient Rome were 
not ro7itiirnous as ours are, but all insulated. 

Con-tinence, continctitioy (see 'I'eneo, p. 39), the act of 
keeping one’s self within bounds. “ He knew what 
to say, he knew also when" to leave olf, a conti- 
nence which is practised by few writers.” Dryden. 

Continent^ is that which is held together ; in geo- 
graphy, it denotes a large extent of country, not 
interrupted by seas. It is an old tradition, that 
llritain was formerly a part of the European corUi- 
nent. 

Con-tingcncy, from contmgoy (see Tango, p. 39,) signi- 
fies literally, that which touches another by chance, 
or which happens at the same time as another ; it is 
opposed to necessity. “ Nothing less than infinite 
wisdom can have an absolute command over fortune ; 
the highest degree of it which man can possess is by 
no means equal to such contingencies as may arise in 
the prosecution of our aflairs.” Addison. 

Conlingculy in a military acceptation, denotes the 
proportion of trooj)s, money, and ammunition, whicli 
each individual of a body of confederated princes 
furnishes, in support of the confederation. 

Con-tinual continuusy (see Tenko, p. 39,) keeping to- 
gether without intermission. To an intelligent parent, 
it is a continual source of pleasure to watch the pro- 
gress of his child in the acquirement of knowledge, 
and the developement of his faculties ; it will like- 
wise !)c his constant endeavour to tniin him up in the 
principles of religion and virtue, while he is cultivating 
his talents and storing his mind with science. 
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Continued and continue^ both mark length of dura- 
tion, but the former admits of a certain degree of in- 
terruption which the latter does not : there is a cm- 
Hnual noise in the principal streets of a metropolis ; 
and in the countries situated near the poles there is 
one continued darkness for the space of five or six 
months. 

Continuance and duratmif arc both employed for 
time : things may be of long conlinuancc^ or of long 
duration ; but continuance is used only with regard to 
the conduct of men, duration with regard to the ex- 
istence of every thing. “ By comparison, tlie dura- 
tion of the world and all sublunary objects is nothing 
in regard to eternity.” Continuancct is said only of 
the time that a thing contimieny continuation expresses 
the act of continuing what has begun. “ The l*y- 
thagorean transmigration, the sensual habitations of 
the Mahometan, and the shady realms of Pluto, do 
all agree in the main point, the continuation of our 
existence.” — Continuatmu is employed in the figura- 
tive sense, for the duration of events and actions ; 
continuity^ in the physical sense, for the adhesion of 
the component parts of any thing ; there are bodies 
of so little continuityf that they will crumble to pieces 
on the slightest touch. 

Con-tortion, contorgueoy (see Torqueo, p. 40,) I twist 
together. 

Con-tract, contraho, (see Traho, p. 40,) I draw toge- 
ther. By contractingf a thing is brought within a 
smaller compass ; by curtailings, the magnitude or 
number is reduced ; by aljridgingi in the figurative 
as well as the literal sense, the quantity is dimi- 
nished. 

Contract, as a substantive, is synonymous with 
Q^eemenl ; an agreement, however, may be verbal, 
but a contract must be written and legally executed. — 
“ It is impossible to see the long scrolls in which 
every contract is included, with all their appendages 
of seals and attestations, without wondering at the 
depravity of our species, who must be restrained 
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from violation of promise, by such formal and public 
evidences. ’* Johnson* 

Contraction, arises from the inherent state of the 
object confined, is produced by some external agent : 
a limb is contracted from disease, it is confined by a 
chain. We speak morally of the contracted span of 
man’s life, and tlio confined view wliich he takes of 
a subject. 

Contra-dict, from contra, against, and dico, I speak. To 
assert the contrary to wluit has been said. 

Contra-distingiiish, from contra, against, and didinguish. 
To distinguish not simply by qualities which are dif- 
ferent, but by qualities which are opposite. 

Contrary, from contra, against. “ U’he various and con- 
trary choices that men make in the w'orld, do not 
argue that tliey do not all pursue good; but that 
the same thing is not good to every man alike.” 
Locke. 

Con-tributo, contrihuo, (sec Tribus, p. 40,) I pay tri- 
bute with another. As the predominant idea in con- 
tribution is that of common consent, it supposes a de- 
gree of freedom in the agent which is incompatible 
with the exercise of authority expressed by the terms 
— tax, impost, toll, duty, and custom : hence the term 
is with more propriety applied to those cases in which 
men vobmlarily unite in giving towards any particu- 
lar object, as charitable contributions, or contributions 
in support of a war ; but it may be taken in the ge- 
neral sense of a forced payment, as in speaking of 
a military contributuni. 

In an extended sense, contribute signifies to bestow 
for the same end ; thus we say, exercise contributes to 
give vigour to the frame ; that is, exercise with some- 
thing else, as proper food and a due proportion of 
sleep, gives vigour. Contribute, is taken in either a 
good or a liad sense: we may contribute to the relief 
of the indigent, or we may contribute to the follies and 
vices of others. 

Con-trition, contero, (tero, 1 rub or bruise,) I rub toge- 
ther, or bruise, as it w'crc, with sorrow. Contrition, is 
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used at present in a figurative sense only, to denote a 
continued and severe sorrow appropriate to one who 
has been in a continued state of sinfulness. In those 
who have most olfended, and are come to a sense of 
their own condition, penitence will give rise to contri- 
tion. 

Contro-versy and controvert, from contra, against, and 
verto, 1 turn. A. dispute is commonly oral, and a con- 
troversi/ in writing. 

Con-tumacy, from contumeo, (tumeo 1 swell,) signifies, 
literally, the swelling up one’s self by way of resist- 
ance ; and, figuratively, a wilful contempt and dis- 
obedience. When an oflendcr is cited to appear in 
any ecclesiastical court, and neglects to do it, he is 
pronounced contumacious. Contumely denotes a 
haughty or injurious conduct coupled with contempt. 
“ Why should any man be troubled at the contumely 
of those, whose judgment deserves not to be valued ?” 
Tillotson. 

Con-tusion, from conlundo, (tundo, I beat or bruise,) sig- 
nifies, a state of being bruised. 

Con-vene, convenio, ('see Venio, p. -11,) 1 come or bring 
together, u-lsse/nhling, is mostly by the wish of one ; 
convenings by that of several ; a crowd is assembled by 
an individual in the streets; a meeting is convened at 
the desire of a certain number of persons people are 
assembled either on public or private business; they 
are always convened on a public occasion. 

Convenient, implies that which comes together as it 
ought. Commodious, regards the physical condition; 
and convenient, the mental feelings. 

A convent, is a place where religious persons come 
together. 

Congress, is an assembly coming together in a for- 
mal manner from rlistiuit parts for special purposes ; 
convention, is an assembly coming together in an in- 
formal and promiscuous mar.ner ; u congress consists of 
delegates from higher authorities; but a conve?itum is 
a seif-constituted assembly which has no power, but 
what it assumes to itself, as the National Conv('ntion 
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of France. ** A man putting all his pleasures into one, 
is like a traveller's putting all his goods into one 
jewel ; the value is the same, and the convenience 
greater.” 

Con- verge, converge f (vergOy I bend,) I with another 
berid to the same point. Lines are termed converging 
which continually approximate, or whose distance be- 
comes continually less and less ; in opposition to di- 
vergent lines, wliosc distance becomes continually 
greater. Lines that converge one way, diverge the 
other. 

Coii-vcrsant, converse, convert, converto, (see Verto, 
p. 41,] 1 turn about. Convert, signifies, to do some- 
thing in conformity with the views of another. Con- 
versant, signifies turning over and over, consequently 
becoming acquainted. A person is conversant in 
matters tliat come frequently before his notice ; he is 
familiar with such as form the daily routine of his 
business. If any think education, bec:iusc it is 
conversant about children, to be but a private and do- 
mestic duty, he lias been ignorantly bred himself,” 
Wcotton on Education^ — Converse, to turn, as it were, 
words from one another ; that is, to talk. — A proposi- 
tion is said to be the converse of another, when after 
drawing a conclusion from something before proposed, 
we proceed to suppose wliat liad been before con- 
cluded, and draw from it vvliat had been supposed. 
TJius, if two sides of a triangle be equal, the angles 
opposite to those sitles are also equal ; the converse 
of the proposition is, that if two angles of a triangle 
be equal, the sides oi>positc to those angles are aho 
equal. 

Con-vey, convex, conveho, (veho, I carry,) I carry toge- 
ther. To bear, is simply to put the weight of any 
substance upon one’s self ; to carry, is to remove that 
weight; convey/jifis^o transport, is employed for sucli 
actions as are pCTfoimed not by immediate personal 
intervention: a porter carrtc.s his load on his knot; 
goods are conveyed in a waggon. “ Since there ap- 
pears not to be any ideas in the mind, before the 
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senses have mnvcyed any in, 1 conceive that ideas in 
the understand in jr are coeval with sensation.’* Locke . — 
Convex't means carried round or over a concave.* This 
term formerly applied either to the internal or ex- 
ternal side of a body, as we find mention made of 
“heaven’s coJivex {Ticket) it is now restricted to 
the external side. Convex, is the opposite to concave. 
“If the eye were so piercini^ as to descry even opake 
and little objects a hundred leagues off, it would do 
us little service ; it w-ould be terminated by neigh- 
bouring hills and woods; or in the largest plain, by 
the very convexity of the earth.” JWnvton. 

Con-vict, cnnvincu. s vinca, I conquer,) 1 overcome; also, 
1 prove manifestly. A convict, signifies one whose 
guilt has been i)roved. When we speak of those, 
who, by offences against the laws, have exposed them- 
selves to punishment, we denominate them criminals; 
when we consider them as already brought before a 
tribunal, we call them culprits; when we consider 
them in regard to the immd turpitude of their cha- 
racter, we entitle them nuilefactors ; when w'e consiiler 
them as offending by the grosser violations of the law, 
they are termed felons ; when wx‘ consider them as 
already under the sentence of the law, w'C denote 
them convicts. 

Convince, relates to moral conviction ; to convince, 
is to force another, by argument, to acknowledge a 


* “ For the meaning of Convex, Dr. Johnson, refers 
me to a Ijatin Dictionary to seek for convexus. Lyttle- 
ton and Ainsworth inform me, that this word is derived 
from conve.ho, to carry or convey, by ship, cart, or beast. 

“ Having learned tJiat f and arc continually trails^ 
mutable, as w i^e, wi/;es ; Inyen, heacen ; adjecti^ Fr. 
adjectizM?, Fng. I consider that convex must f)e com- 
pounded of con, (for cum,) with, and plexus, (changed 
to i;exus,) a bending outwards.” See p. xvii. of Preface 
to The l*Ainopiiir.KAN System of Education applied to 
the French Jsangua^e. 
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contested position. “ That relij'ion is essential to tlie 
welfare of man, can be proved by the most convincing 
arguments.” 

Con-vivial, convivialisj (vivoj I live,) living together, or 
being entertained together. The prominent idea in 
convivial.) is that of sensual indulgence ; the prominent 
idea in social, is that of enjoyment from an intercourse 
with society : what is convivial is social, but what is 
social is something more : the former is excelled by 
the latter, as much as the body is excelled by the 
mind. W e speak of convivial enjoyments, and social 
pleasures. 

Con-vokc, convoco, (voco, T call,) 1 call together. There 
is nothing imperative on the part of those that 
assemble or convene ; one assembles or convenes by invi- 
tation or recpiest. (hnvokcy is an act of authority, it is 
the call of one who has authority to give that call. 
Convocation. An assembly of the clergy for consulta- 
tion upon matters ecclesiastical ; and, as the parlia- 
ment consists of two distinct houses, so does this; the 
one called the u])per house, where the archbishops 
and. bishops sit by themselves ; the other the lower 
liouse, where all the rest of the clergy are represented 
by their deputies. 

Con-volution, from convolvo) {i^olvoy I roll,) I roll toge- 
ther, is the act of rolling any thing upon itself, or the 
state of being rolled upon itself. 

Con-vulsc, convcllo, {vclloy 1 pluck,) literally, I pluck up 
altogether ; and, in an enlarged sense, ! unsettle or 
destroy : thus we speak of a nation being convulsed. 
Convulsion) as a medical term, denotes a violent and 
involuntary contraction (or, in familiar language, 
twitching,) of the muscles. 

Copious, from copiu) abundance. 

Copula, from copula) a band. The word wliich unites 
the subject and predicate of a proposition ; as, “ God 
is good.” “God” is the subject, “is” \\\c copula, 
and “ good ” the predicate. Copulative propositions 
are those which include several subjects, joined toge- 
ther by an atfirmative or negative conjunction ; thu*', 
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“ Riches and power alone do not make a man happy;” 
“neither gold nor jewels will purchase immortality," 

Cornu -copia, from cornut a horn, and copucy of plenty. 
Cornucopia, among the ancient poets, a horn out of 
which proceeded plenty of all things, by a particular 
privilege which Jupiter granted his nurse, supposed to 
be the goat Amalthca. The real sense of the fable is 
this, ill Lybia tiiere is a little territory shaped not un- 
like a bullock’s horn, exceedingly fertile, given by 
king Ammon to his daughter Amalthea, whom the 
poets feign to have been Jupiter’s nurse. 

Corollary, coroUariuniy from corals being given by the 
audience to players, and thus denoting a reward given 
beyond what w'as due. Corollary is used for a con- 
sequence drawn from some proposition already ad- 
vanced or demonstrated ; as if fVom this theorem, 
“ that a triangle which has two equal sides, lias also 
two equal angles,” this consequence (corollary) should 
be drawn, “ that a triangle, which has the three sides 
equal, has also its three angles equal." 

Coronation, from coronay a crown. 'Fhe act or solem- 
nity of crowning a king. — Coronery an officer who 
acts for, or in the name of the Crown (that is, of the 
king) ; but especially applied to an officer who, with 
the assistiincc of a jury of twelve men, enquires, on 
the behalf of the crowm, into all sudden deaths. 

Corporal. (See (^ourtrs, p. 8.) “ In the present lan- 

guage, w'hen the bodj/ is used philosophically, in op- 
position to spirity the word corpjoreal is used, as * a 
corporeal being but otherwise corporaly as corporal 
punishment. Corporeal is having a body ; corporaly 
relating to the body. 'Fliis distinction seems not an- 
cient.” Johnson. — Corporaliotiy or a body corporate. 
A number of persons unite<l in a body or community, 
and enabled to act in legal processes as an individual. 

‘ — Corporeal. Having a body, the contrary to spirit- 
ual, “ God being supposed to be a pure spirit, cannot 
be the object of any corporeal sense.” Tillotson. — 
Corpulence. Jlulkiness of body. — Corpuscle. A little 
body. 
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Cor-rect, c&rrigo, (see IIkoo, p. 31,) I cause a tiling to 
be right ; 1 punish. To correct^ is either an act of 
authority or discretion ; to rectify^ is an act of discre- 
tion only. What is correcAed, undergoes a change 
more or less slight ; what is n^orniedt assumes a new 
form. — Correct^ is negative in its sense ; acmirate-, is 
positive : it is sufficient to be free from fault to be 
correct; it must contain every minute particular to 
be accurate. — The prominent idea, in correctiorit is 
that of making right what has been w’rong ; in disci- 
plinCi the leading idea is that of instructing, or regu- 
lating; in punishmentj the leading idea is that of in- 
dieting pain. 

Cor-relative, (see Relative, under Re,) having such a 
relation to anollier thing, that the existence of one 
depends up<»n the existence of another ; thus, parent 
and child, liusband and wife, debtor and creditor, are 
correlative terms. 

Cor-respond, (sec Response, under He,) 1 keep up a 
communication with another by alternate letters. In 
the moral application, we speak of actions correspond- 
ing with professions. 

Cor-roborate, (rohoro^ I strengthen,) signifies, to strength- 
en by adding ; it is used at present in a moral sense 
only. W'hen the truth of a person’s assertions are 
calKdin question, it is fortunate for him if he have 
respectable friends to corroborate bis testimony. 

Cor-rode, I gnaw,) to gnaw away completely. 

Cor-rugate, \rugOj 1 wrinkle,) to wrinkle excessively. 

Cor-rupt, from corruiAus, the participle of corrumpoy (see 
lluMPO, p. 32,) 1 break to pieces. The dissolution of 
bodies, by an internal process, is im])lled by tlic terms 
rot, jmtrefy, and corrujd ; but the first two arc ap- 
plie(l to natural bodies only ; the lust, to all bodies 
natural and moral. 

Hot, denotes the last stage in the progress of disso- 
lution ; putrtfi/y expresses the progress towards rotten- 
ness ; and corruption, the commencement. The word 
is also used in a figurative sense: that a depraved 
stat(* of morals in which the gross vices are openly 
M 
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practised in defiance of all decorum ; tliat is a con'upl 
state of society in which vice has secretly insinuated 
itself into all the principles and habits of men, and 
concealed its deformity under the fair semblance of 
virtue and honour : thus, the manners of savages are 
most likely to be depraved; those of civilized nations 
to be corrupt. 

'J’he terms contaminate, defile, and pollute, are 
used in the sense of injuring purity ; corrupt-, has the 
idea of destroying it. “ Language being the conduit 
whereby men convey their knowletlge, he that makes 
an ill use of it, though he does not corrupt the foun- 
tains of knowledge which are in things, yet he stops 
the pipes.” I.ocke. 

Cotemporary. Sec Contkmpohary. 

Crater, from cratera, a cu}), a term applied to the mouth 
of a volcano, or burning mountain, from its being 
hollow like a cup. 

Create, from creot I form out of nothing. — Creation. 
The act of creating. — Creative. Having the power to 
create. — Creator. The being that creates. — Creature. 
A being not self-existent, but created by the supreme 
power. Any thing created. “ God’s first creature 
was light.” Bacon. 

(hedence, from credoy I believe. Belief. — Credenda. 
Things to be believed, articles of faith ; distinguished 
from agenda-, or things to be done. — Credential. That 
wiiich gives a title to credit ; the w'arrant upon wdiich 
belief or authority is claimed. ‘‘ A few persons of an 
odious and despised country could not liave filled the 
world with believers, had they not shown undoubted 
credentials from the Divine Person who sent them on 
such a message.” Bddii-on on llw Christian Religion. 
— Credihilitif. Claim to credit; uorthiuess of being 
believed ; “ Calculate the several degrees of credibility 
and conviction, by which one evitleiice surpassetb the 
other.” — CredUde. Worthy of credit. “ None can 
demonstrate to me, that tbero is such an island as 
Jamaica; yet, upon the testimony ai credible persons, 
I am free from doubt.” 
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Credit* Belief of, faith yielded to, another. Trust 
reposed, with regard to property ; correlative to debt, 
— Creditor. He that gives credit, he to whom a debt 
is owed : correlative to debtor. — Credulity. Easiness 
of belief. — Credulous. Apt to believe. — Creed. A 
short account of the chief articles of the Christian 
faith ; thus called from the first word, credo, 1 be- 
lieve. The principal creeds are the Apostles’, the 
Athanasian, and the Nicene. These three creeds are 
enjoined by tlje eighth article of the Church of Eng- 
land to be received and belie vetl. 

Crescent, from crescens, increasing. The moon in her 
state of increase ; any similitude of the moon in- 
creasing. 

Cruci-fixion, from crw.r, crucis, a cross, and Jivus, fast- 
ened. The punishment of nailing to a cross, 

Cul-tivate. See Cor.o, p. 8. 

Curtail, from citrto, 1 shorten. “It was anciently writ- 
ten, curtal, which perhaps is more proper; but dogs 
that had their tail cut being called curtal dogs, tlie 
word was vijlgarly conceived to mean originally to 
cut the tail, and was in time written according to 
that notion.” Johnmm . — “ This humour for sjieak- 
ing no more tlian we must, has miserably curtailed 
some of our w'ords ; and, in familiar w riting and 
con\ ersation, they often lose all but their first sylla- 
ble. ” Addison. 


D. 


Dative. (See Do, p. 10.) The epithet of the case 
that signifies giving something to a person. See Cask. 


DE *, in compoisition, denotes motion downvrards 
or sidewards, us deject, dej^art ; it expresses being 

* “ The Latin pre])osition de, is synonymous with oiir 
of, ov off'. Ab, yVom, refers to the source or ftcgimiirtg. 
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offy or away froviy something to which the pri- 
mitive refers ; as dctabiy (teneo, I hold or keep,) 
I keep from ; or being from that which the 
primitive word itself denotes; despair, (spesy 
hope,) I am from hope, or I have no hope: 
hence it marks privation, as in debility; and 
cessation, as in decrease** Booth, 

De-hility, (see Habeo, p. 17,) signifies, not having 
(power). To weaken^ is cither a particular or a com- 
plete act ; to enfeeble, to debilitate^ and enervate, are 
properly partial acts : what enfeebleSf dej>rives of vital 
power ; what debitUates, lessens power in one parti- 
cular, though not another; for example, the severe 
exercise of any power, such as the memory or atten- 
tion, will tend to debilUate that faculty ; what c/UTca/es, 
acts particularly on the nervous system. 

Debt. See Habko, p. 17. 


Dk refers to the fact of being separate ; it makes that 
or separate., whicli was formerly on, or one with the 
whole mass. [tl/t is a complete junction, forming a 
union between the primary substance and that whicli is 
brought to it. Upon, is a species of on ; it is on the 
upper side.] From {ab) and of [de) may often be 
substituted respectively for one another. ‘ I lifted the 
stone from the ground,’ and ‘ 1 lifted the stone of the 
ground,’ arc equally expressive of the action ; but 
from states where the stone was when 1 6t?gan to lift it, 
and off directs us to the substance /ie/At which separated : 
‘ 1 lifted the sio\w from the ground into the waggon,’ ‘ 1 
lifted it (ff the ground on which it was laid.’ Figura- 
tively, De signifies about, concernin;r . in French, it is 
the sign of the genitive, that is of something belonging 
to^ or sprung from, nrndhor. It is in composition only 
that De appears in lOnglish, having been transferred 
with its compounds from the Latin.”^ liooth. 
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Dc-capitate, decapito^ {caput, the head,) I behead, that 
is, cut off* the head. 

De-cease, decedot (see Ckdo, p. 6,) 1 go or fall from. 
Decease, is a technical term in law, introduced into 
cominoii life to designate one’s falling off* from the 
number of the living. 

De-ceive, from decipio, (see Capio, p. 5,) I take wrong. 
— Cunning, marks the dispositiori to practise disguise 
in the prosecution of a plan ; deceit, leads to the prac- 
tice of gross falsehood, for the sake of gratifying a 
desire : animals may be cunning, in as much as they 
can by contrivance and concealment seek to obtain 
the object of desire, but no animal is deceitful except 
man. A person or conduct is deceitful ; an appear- 
ance is deceptU\u 

Deceit, is practised only in private transactions; 
fraud, is practised towards public bodies as well as 
private individuals: deceit, involves the violation of 
moral law ; fraud, that of the civil law ; deceit, as a 
characteristic, is indefinite in magnitude; guile, marks 
a strong degree of moral turpitude. 

Decetnber, from decent, ten. See Septkmbkr. 

Decency, f'rom decet, it becomes. Propriety of form ; 
proper formality ; becoming ceremony. 

“ Immodest words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of sense.” 

Roscommon^ 

De-cidc, from decldo, (see Cjino, p. 4,1 signifies, to cut 
off*, or cut short a business. To decide, is an act of 
greater importance tluui to determine : the nature and 
character of a thing is decided upon ; its limits or ex- 
tent are tLetermined on. A judge decides on tlie law 
and equity of the case ; the jury determine as to the 
guilt or innocence of tlic person. 

Decided, is employed for jiersons or things ; decisive, 
only for things ; a person’s aversion or attachment is 
decided; a sentence, a judgment, or a victory, is dc- 
dsivc- 
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De-ciduous, (see Cado, p. 4,) that which is apt or 
ready to fall ; used of flowers and seeds of plants. 

De-claim, from declamo^ (see Claaio, j). 7,) signifies, 
literally, to cry aloud in a set form of words. Declaim 
and inveigh agree in the sense of using the language 
of displeasure against any person or thing ; but de- 
claim is used generally, inveigh particularly ; public 
men and public measures are subjects for the de- 
claimert ijrivate individuals aflbrd subjects for in- 
veighing. 

De-clare, from declaro, (see Ci.aihis, p. 7,) signifies, 
literally, to make clear or show plainly to a person. 
The word declare does not express any particidar 
mode or circumstance of making known, as is iiriplied 
by the words publish and proclaim ; we may declare 
publicly or privately, we publish and proclaim in a 
public manner only. 

Discomri expresses less than ; and majiijvslf 

expresses less than declare: we tliscovin' by indirecl 
means or signs 'more or less doubtful, we manifest by 
unquestionable marks, we declare by express words. 
-^Declaration. “ Though wit and learning are cer- 
tain and habitual perfections of the mind, yet, tlie de- 
claration of them, which alone brings the repute, is 
subject to a thousand hazards.” South, 

De-clincy declinoj (see Clino, p. 7,) I bend downwards. 
Decays expresses more than decline : by decaip things 
lose their perfection ; by declirw, they lose their vi- 
gour; and by cons7imptiony thidr existence. — Derhmsion. 
is only the variation or change of the termination of 
a noun, whilst it continues to signify the same thing. 
See Case. 

De-clivity. See Acclivity. 

De-compose, ponof is I place, componoy I place together, 
and decompose was fonnerly used to imply compounding 
a second time ; but it is now used to express the ac- 
tion of resolving a compound into simple parts. 

De-crease, {cresco, I grow,) signifies to grow less. 

De-crec, decernoy (see Cekno, p. f>,) I give the result of 
perceiving that is, I decree. A decree, is a more so^ 
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lemn and deliberative act than an edict ; on the other 
hand, an edict-, is more authoritative ; a decree-, is the 
decision of one or many ; an edict, speaks the will of 
an individual t councils and senates, as well as princes, 
make decrees; despotic rulers issue edicts, “ The 
supreme Being is sovereignly good ; he rewards the 
just and punishes the unjust ; and the folly of man, 
and not the decree of heaven, is the cause of human 
calamity.” Brooke. 

De-dicate, (see Dico, p. 9,) signifies, to set apart by a 
promise. There is something more positive in the act 
of dedicating than in that of devoting; but less than in 
that of consecrating. To dedicate and devote may be 
employed in both temporal and spiritual matters, fo 
consecrate and hallow only in a spiritual sense. — Dedi- 
cation, in literature, is an address prefixed to a book, 
soliciting patronage, or testifying respect for the j)or- 
son to whom it is made. “ T'iic dedication of the 
fourth part of Mr. Kd wards’s History of Birds is pre- 
served here, not as one we tliink worthy of imitation, 
but on account of its singularity. It is this, ‘ To 
Gon ! the One eternal ! the incomprehensible ! the 
omnipresent ! the omniscient and almighty Creator 
of all things that exist! from orbs immeasurably great, 
to the minutest points of matter, this Atom is dedicali'd 
and devoted, with all possible giatitude, huiniliatiou, 
and worsliip, and the highest adoration both of body 
and mind, by his most resigned, low\ and humble 
creature. G. Edv\ards.’” See Pantohgia. Article 
Dedication. 

De-duce, deduct, deduco, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead one 
thing from another. The act of deriving is immediate 
and direct ; that of tracing, a gradual process ; that 
of deducing, an argumentative process ; Copernicus 
deduced the principle of the earth’s turning round 
from several simple observations. 

Conclusions, are drawn from real facts ; inferences, 
are drawn from tlie appearances of things; deductio7is, 
from arguments or assertions. “ Reason is nothing 
but the faculty of deducing unknown truths from prin- 
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ciples already known.” J.ocke» — “All knowledge of 
causes is deductive; for wc know none by simple in- 
tuition, but through the mediafion of their elFecfs.” 
Granville. 

De-fame, d^amo, I remove the fame of another. To de- 
fame a person, is openly to advance some serious 
charge against his cliaracter ; to slander, is to expose 
the faults of another in his absence ; to calunmiatc, is 
to communicate secretly, or otherwise, circumstances 
to the injury of another. 

De-fect, from deficio, (see Facio, p. 11,) implies the 
want of something in order to be wi‘ll made ; blemish, 
respects the exterior of an object ; difcct, consists in the 
w'ant of some specific propriety in an object: thus, 
we say, there is a blemish in the painting, and a d<feet 
in the spring of a watch. 

Defect, whether said of persons or things, charac- 
terizes rather the object than the agent. Fault, on 
the other hand, when said of things, always refers to 
the agent: thus, wc say, as in tlie example above, 
there is a defect in the spring; but we say, there is a 
fault in the workmanship, or a fault in the putting 
together. 

Things only arc said to be dfective ; but persons 
may be termed deficient, either in attention, in civility, 
or whatever else tlie occasion may retjuire. — Defvciiva 
nouns. Such as want a number, or some particular 
case. — Defective verb. A verb which wants some of 
its moods, or tenses ; as must, oufiht. 

De-fend, dfendo, (sec Fkndo, p. 18,) I keep off* or from. 
We apologize for an error, by acknowledging ourselves 
guilty ; we dfend ourselves against a charge, by prov- 
ing its fallacy ; we justif/ our conduct, by proving it 
was blameless ; w e e.rcw//;a/c* ourselves from all blame, 
by proving we took no part in the transaction. 

Defend, as synonymous with protect and vindicate, 
is a general term; it defines nothing with regard to 
the degree and manner of the action : protect, is a 
particular and positive term, expressing an action of 
some consideralile importance. Persons may defend 
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others without distinction of rank or station; none 
but superiors protect tljcir inferiors. 

To vindicate is a species of defence only in the 
moral sense of the word. Defence is employed either 
in matters of opinion or conduct ; vindiccUe, only in 
matters of conduct. The defendant defends himself; 
the defender defends another. — A defender exerts 
himsolf in favour of one that wants support ; an ad- 
vocatCj (see Vo(?o, p. 41,) is one who is called to the 
assistance of another; a pleader, sif^nifics him who 
exerts himself in favour of one that is in distress. — 
Defensible is employed for the tiling that is defended ; 
defensive for the thing that defends. In French, the 
word defendre is fretjucntly employed in the sense of 
prohibition; hence it has occurred that difend is 
sometimes used in Englisli in the same sense ; av 

The use of wine is in some cases difended by laws. 
Temple. — Milton, speaking of wliat is usually called 
the forbidden fruit, says “ that dtfended frtiit.” 

“ Where can you say, in any manner, age, 

“ I'hat ever Ciod defended marriage.” 

Chaucer. 

De-fer, difcrn, I'see Fkro, p. Ill,) I carry from. To 
delay, is simply not to commence action ; to defer and 
p-slponc, are to lix its commencement ;it a more distant 
period. — Deference, is from defero, in the sense of to 
bear down, and, with us, marks the inclination to agree 
to the sentiments of another in preference to our own. 

Complaisance is the act of an equal ; deference, that 
of an inferior; co7n/cscc//.\'ioa, that of a superior. Com- 
plaisance has most of genuine kindness in its nature; 
dfferciu:e, most of respectful submission ; condescension, 
most of easy indulgence. 

Deference has the same origin as DEi Ea; but in 
modern times it is used to express resj)ect, conde- 
scension, submission; as, “ Most of our fellow-sub- 
jects are guided either by prejudice of education, or 
by a dfercncc to tlie judgment of those who, perhaps 
in their own hearts, disapprove the opinions which 
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they industriously spread among the multitude.** 

Addison. 

Decline, dejineo-, (see Finis, p. 14,) I mark the end 
or limit. A dtjinitiori is a species of explanation ; the 
former is used scientifically, the latter on ordinary 
occasions ; the former is confined to words, the latti‘r 
is employed for words or things. The definition of a 
word limits the extent of its signification, the expla- 
nation of a word may include both definition and illus- 
tration ; the former admits of no more words than will 
include the leading features in the meaning of any 
term, the latter admits of an unlimited scope for dif- 
fuseness. — JJefinilet in Grammar, is applied to an 
article that has a precise signification. Such are the 
articles; the in Knglisli, le ainl la in French. See 
Article. 

Dejinitionf in Logic, an enumeration of the chief 
simple ideas whereof a compound idea consists, in 
order to ascertain or explain its nature and character. 
Of the parts enumerated in a definition, some are 
common to other things besides tlie thing defined ; 
others are peculiar thereto : the first are called the 
genus or kind ; and the second tlie difference. Thus, 
in the definition of a circle, “ a figure tlie circumfer- 
ence of which is every where e([uidistant from its 
centre the word is the kind, as being a name 

common to all other figures, as w'ell as the circle ; 
the rest are the ditterence which specify or distinguish 
this figure from every other figure. — Hence arises 
the rule for the making of a definition, “ Take some- 
thing that is common to the thing dtfned with other 
things, and add to it something that is proper, or pe- 
culiar to the thing; that is, join the genus and specific 
difference, and you will have a definition.** Thus 
rhetoric is defined the art tif speaking well ; for that 
it is an art, is common to it with several other things; 
but that it is the art of speaking well, is jieculiar to 
it alone. 

D^nition, in Rhetoric, is defined, a short compre- 
hen-sivc explanatif)n of a thing. The definitions of 
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the orator, differ much from those of tlie logician and 
philosopher : these latter define a thing closely by 
genus and difference, as, “ man is a reasonable ani- 
mal.” The orators take a larger compass, and define 
things more ornamentally ; thus, man is a curious 
work of an Almiglity Creator, framed after his own 
image, endued with reason, and hoi n for immortality. ” 
But this rhetorical definition, in strictness, comes 
nearer to the nature of a description than an accurate 
definition. — Plato defined man “ a two-footed ani- 
mal without feathers.” Upon which Diogenes threw 
a cock, stripped of its feathers, into the middle of 
Plato’s school, crying out, “ Here is Plato’s man.” 

De-form, (Icfornuh I spoil tlie form. Dt^ace expresses 
more than either deform or disfif^ure : deface implies 
the destruction of that which has existed ; to dbtjignrcy 
is either an act of destruction or an erroneous execu- 
tion which takes away the figure ; to deform is alto- 
gether an imperfect execution, which renders the form 
w'hat it should not be. 

A painting is which is besmeared with dirt, 

a building is disfigured by any want of symmetry in 
its parts, a building is diformed that is made contrary 
to form. 

De-fraud, df rondo, I obtain by fraud. One cheats by 
gross falscliood, one defrauds by a settled plan, one 
tricks by a sudden invention. Dishonest people cheat, 
villains dtfraud, cunning people trick. 

De-grade, (see (jRAi>us, p. 16,) signifies literally, to 
bring a step dowm ; and, figuratively, to lower in the 
estimation of others. Degrade respects the external 
station or rank, disgrace refers to the mural estimation 
or character. 

A man may be said to depreciate human nature, 
who does not represent it as capable of its true eleva- 
tion ; he degrades it who sinks it below the scale of 
rationality. Me who is most elevated in his owm es- 
teem may be the most humbled, he wdio is most ele- 
vated in the esteem of others may be most degraded- 

Dei-cide, from dens, God, and aedo, I kill. The mur- 
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der of God ; the act of killing God. It is only used 
in speaking of the death of our blessed Saviour. 

l)c-jection, (iejiciot (see Jacio, p. 18,) I cast down. 

like depression, is occasional, and depends 
on outward circumstances ; melancholy is permanent, 
and lies in the constitution. 

Dei-fy. (See Deus, p. 9.) Deification, in the Pagan 
Theology, the act or ceremony of placing the emperors 
among the gods, and decreeing divine honours to be 
rendered them. DeiHcation is the same as Apotheosis. 
The Asiatic Greeks were the first who admitted this 
practice, and their successors the first objects of this 
servile and impious inode of adulation. Under the 
C.-esars, the Homans imitated the Greeks ; and Augus- 
tus, at the age of twenty-eight, was the tutelary God 
of the Empire. Tiberius projiosed to the Roman se- 
nate the Apotheosis of Jesus ('hrist. It is one of the 
doctrines of Pythagoras, that virtuous persons, after 
their death, were raised into the order of Gods ; and 
hence, tlie ancients deified all the inventors of things 
useful to mankind. 

Deism. (Sec Deus, p. 9.) Deism, or Theism, (from 
the Greek word theos, God,) may be used to denote 
natural religion, as comprehending those truths which 
have a real foundation in reason and nature ; and in 
this sense it is so far from being opposite to Christianity, 
that it is one great design of tlie gospel to illustrate 
and enforce it. But Deism more precisely signifies 
that system of religion, relating both to doctrine and 
practice, which every man is to discover for himself by 
the mere force of natural reason, independent of all 
revelation, and exclusive of it. 

De-legate, from dc/e^no, (see Lego, No. II. p. 19,) sig- 
nifies, one commissioned. A drlc^^atc has a more ac- 
tive office than a (Uyuly, he is appointed to execvite 
some yiosilive commission ; a deputy may often serve 
only to supply tlie place or answer in the name of one 
who is absent : de.le»ntes are mostly appointed in pub- 
lic transactions, deputies arc chosen either in public or 
private matters. 
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De-liberate. (See Liuer, p. 20.) “ Deliberate^ in La- 

tin, deliheroy compounded of’ dc, anil libro, or libray a 
balance, sif^nifies to weigh as in a balance.” Crabb , — 
Debate and dUdiberatey equally mark the acts of pausing 
or withholding the decision : to debatCy supposes al- 
ways a contrariety of opinion ; to deliheratey supposes 
simply the weighing or estimating the value of the 
opinion that is offered. — Advice and information 
are given and received in consultations ; doubts, diih- 
cidties and objections, are started and removed in dc- 
liberutions. 

Thou}fhtfuly consideratcy and deliberatcy rise upon 
each other in their signification : he who is condderatcy 
jiaiises anil considers properly what is his duty ; he 
wlio is (bdibei'uiey considers deliberately. Deliberate 
may he used in a had sense, to mark a settled inten- 
liiat to do evil ; thus we speak of deliberate malice. 

De-lineale, delineoy {lineoy line,) I draw the lines which 
iticlude the contents. Delineate and sketch are pro- 
perly employed in the art of drawing ; and figuratively 
applied to moral subjects to express a species of des- 
cription. 

A delineation, expresses something more than a 
sketch ; tlie former conveying not merely the general 
outlines or more prominent features, but also as much 
of the details as would serve to form a whole ; the 
latti v, however, seldom contains more than some broad 
touches, by which an imperfect idea of the subject is 
conveyed. 

Oe-linquent, dciuujuoy {linquoy I leave,) I omit to do 
tliat which 1 ought, and do that which I ought not. 

l)e-lude, from deludo, (see Luuo, p. 22,) signifies to 
play upon, or misleiul by a trick. Kvery false im- 
jiression produced by external objects, whether in 
trifles or important matters, is a tLcceptuni but dclu- 
sum is confined to errors in matters of opinion. A 
deception does not always suppose a faidt on the part 
of the person deceived, hut a delusion does. 

De-mand, from deniandoy signifies to call for impera- 
tively. To ask for, denotes simply the exjuessed wish 
N 
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to have what is considered as due ; to claim^ is to assert 
a right, or to make it known ; to tlcmamU is to insist 
on liaving without the liberty of a refusal. 

De-inise, demillOf (see Mrrro, p. 23,) I put or send 
down. J)ealh is a term which denotes the extinction 
of life, and is applicable to men or animals ; demise, 
like departure and decease, is an expression applied 
only to the death of human beings. JJeparlure is a 
Christian term, which carries with it an idea of a pas- 
sage from one life to another ; decease is a technical 
term in law. 

Demise is substituted for decease in speaking of 
princes, “ The natural dissolution of the king is ge- 
nerally called his demise-'* Dlackstone. 

De-molish, demolior, {7noles, a heap,) I throw down 
that which has been heaped up. 

De-moiistrate, from demonstro, signifies, to show in a 
specific manner. We may prove any thing by simple 
assertion, but we must demonstrate by intellectual ef- 
forts. To jjrove, evince, and manifest, are the acts 
either of persons or things ; to demonstrate, that of 
persons only. Which way soever we turn ourselves, 
we are encountered with clear evidences and sensible 
demonstrations of a Deity.” 

De-mur, from demoror, {mora, delay,) is synonymous 
with hesitate and pause- Demurring is the act of an 
equal, hesitating is often the act of a superior; we 
demur from doubt or difficulty, in giving our assent ; 
we hesitate, from an undecided state of the mind in 
giving our consent. 

Demurring and hesitating are both employed as arts 
of the mind ; ;oa//.vtyig is an external action: we dennir 
and hesitate in determining, we pause in speaking or 
doing any thing. 

l)e-nominate, from denomino, {nomen, a name,) is tc 
give a specific name upon a specific ground ; thus, 
we dcnomiiuUe the man who drinks excessively, “a 
drunkard.” “ Philosophy, the great idol of the 
learned part of the Heathen world, divided it into 
many sects and denominations ; as Stoics, Peripatetics. 
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Epicureans, and tlie like.” “ All men are sinners : 
the most rif^hteous among ns must confess ourselves 
to come under that denomination” Rogers. — Denomi- 
nator of a Fraetioni is the number below the line, 
showing into how many parts the integer is supposed 
to be divided by the fraction. Thus, in the fraction 
(six eighths,) the number eight is the deno?nin(il07'y 
and shows that the integer is here divided into eight 
parts. The number above the line (>, is called the 
numeraLory and shows that 6 such parts are intended, 
that is, three (juarters of the whole. 

lX*-note, from dt’/to/o, signifies to cause to know'. De- 
note is employed with regard to things and their cha- 
racters ; thus we say, the bce-hivc denotes industry, 
the cornucopia denotes plenty ; signify is entployed 
with regard to the thoughts or movements. Among 
the ancient lOgyptians, liieroglyphics w'cro very much 
employed to denote certain moral qualities ; in many 
cases looks or actions W'ill signifi/ more than w'ords. 

De-iioimee, denunrio, {nuncioy I tell,) I tell or accuse 
pul>Iicly, 

l)ent:d, from densy dentisy a tooth. Dental is applied to 
certain letters, in the pronunciation of w'hich the teeth 
have a pririeipal share. See Consonant, 

Den-tifrice, from densy (Umtisy a tooth, and friah I mb. 
A substai.ee with which to rub the teeth in order to 
clean them. 

De-ny, from denegOy signifies, to say no to a thing. To 
dcnify respects matters of fact or knowledge ; to rtfiisey 
matters of wish or request ; a denial lAust always be 
expressly verbal, a refusal may sometimes be signified 
by actions or looks as well as words. 

To denyy is likew ise sometimes used in regard to 
one’s own gratifications as well as to one’s own kiiow'- 
ledge, in which case it is still more analogous to 
refuse, which regards the gratifications of others. 
Instances are not rare, of misers who have denied 
themselves the common necessaries of life, and yet 
have never refused to relieve those wdio w’ere in dis- 
tress. Dent/ approaches to the sense of disown, when 
N 2 
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applied to persons ; thus, we say, Peter denied our 
Saviour. 

Deo-dand, from deo, to God, and dandumy given. Deo- 
dand denotes tliat which is the immediate occasion of 
the death of any reasonable creature, and which is 
forfeited to tlie king, to be distributed in alms to the 
poor, thoug/i formerly destined to another purpose. 
Thus, if a horse or other animal kill a person, it is 
forfeited as a deodand. It seems to have been origi- 
nally designed as an expiation for the souls of such as 
were snatched away by sudden deatli ; in the same man- 
ner as the apparel of a stranger who was found dead, 
was applied to purchase m.isses for the good of his soul. 

De-pend, de-pendance, from dependto, (see Pkvdko, 
p. 27,) signifies, literally, to rest one’s weight by hang- 
ing from that which is held. Dcpendanca is a general 
term, reliance is a species of dependance : we depend 
either on persons or things, we relj/ on persons only. 
“ Every moment we feel our dependance upon God,” 

De-pict and paint are h<»th from piu^o, I represent forms ; 
but paint is employed either to represei\t figures on 
paper, or to represent circumstances and events by 
means of words. Depict is used only in this latter 
sense; but the former word expresses a greater exer- 
cise of the imagination than the latter ; it is the art 
of the poet to paint nature in lively colours ; it is the 
art of the historian or narrator to depict a real scene 
of misery in strong colours. 

De-plore, from dejderoj to give sigfis of distress. Deplare. 
is a much stronger expression than laments Among 
the poor we have deplorable instances of poverty, ig- 
norance, and vice combined ; among the higher 
classes wc have <>ften lanumtable instances of extrava- 
gance and consequent ruin. 

De-ponent, diponoy (see Pono, p. tip,! I ])lace down. De- 
ponent is one that lays down, deposit is the thing which 
he lays down. Deponent is applierl to one who gives 
information upon oath bcibre a magistrate. — Deponenty 
in the Latin Grammar, a term applied to verbs which 
have active significations but passive terminationK* 
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They are called deponents^ as having deposited or laid 
aside their passive signification. 

De-populatc, depopuloi I remove tljc people from a place 
and lay waste the ground. 

De-pose, from deponoj (sec Pono, p. ii9,) I put down ; 
is used to denote the action of laying down, or giving 
evidence ; and of putting dow'n a monarch from his 
throne. — « BepositAry. One with w^hoin any thing 
is lodged in trust. Bepository. The place where 
any thing is lodged. These two words are some- 
times confounded ; depositary is properly used of 
person, and depository of place.” Johnson, 
*De-pravity, from de/»'avot {pravtis, crooked,) denotes a 
crookedness from the regular course ; it is used only 
in a figurative sense ; thus we speak of a dtpraved 
heart. Bepraoily has most regard to apparent and ex- 
cessive disorders, corruption to internal and dissolute 
vices. “ Manners,” says Cicero, “ are corrupted and 
dej)ravcd by the love of riches.” Tliese w ords are by 
no means a pleonasm or repetition, because they re- 
present tw'o distinct images, one indicates the state of 
a thitig very much changed in its substance, the other 
very iiiiich op[)osed to regularity. 

In reference to the arts, and to polite literature, 
we say either dcjn'avity or corruption of taste, because 
taste has its rules, is or is not conformalrle to natural 
order; and on the other hand it may be so intermin- 
gled w'ith sentiments and feelings foreign to its ow n 
native purity as to give it justly the title of corrupt. 
Bcjtravily is used for u'tm in his moral capacity, and 
corrupt for man in a /»olitical capacity : hence we 
speak of human dcjtravdyy and of the corruption of 
governments. 

De-precat e, dcprecor, ( prccor, I pray,) I pray deliverance 
from evil. The w ord, of late, has been used in the 
sense of to blame ; thus wc sometimes liear such ex- 
pressions as “ I deprecate such practices.” “ fn </<?- 
precaiing evil, we make an humble acknowledgment 
of guilt, and of God’s justice in chastening, as well 
as clemency in s])aring the guilty.” Creu", 

N i 
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De^preciatOy {jrretiumi a price,) signifies to bring down 
the price. Wc depreciate and degrade things as well 
as persons ; depreciate is, however, not so strong 
term as to degrade, for the language which is used to 
depreciate will be mild, compared w'ith that used for 
degrading ; we may depreciate an object in indirect 
terms, but harsh and unseemly epithets are employed 
for degrading. 

De-predation, deprredatio<, {prarday a prey,) signifies the 
act of spoiling or laying waste, as well as taking 
away ; robbery, on the other hand, signifies simply 
the removal or taking away from another by violence. 
Depredatioyi is used, in the proper and bad sense, for 
animals as well as men ; robbery may be employed 
figuratively, and in the indifierent sense. Birds are 
great depredators in the corn fields, bees may be said 
to rob the flowers of their sweets. 

De-press, deprimoy (see Prkmo, p. 30,) I })ress do\vn. 
Direction and depression have both regard to tin; state 
of the animal spirits; depression is, however, but a 
degree of dejection : slight eircMunstances may occa- 
sion a depression, distressing events occasion a dejec- 
tion. 

De-prive, {priviis, one’s own,) conveys the idea of either 
taking away that which one has, or withholding that 
which one may have. To bereave expresses im)re 
than deprive, but less than strij) : we ,are bereaved of 
that on which we set most value, we are deprived of 
the ordinary comforts and conveniences of life, we 
arc stripped of the things we most want. 

Deprivation and debarring sometimes arise from 
things as well as persons; abridging is always the 
voluntary act of conscious agents. Misfortunes some- 
times deprive a person of the ineans of living ; the 
poor are often debarred, by their poverty, of an op- 
portunity to learn their <luty ; it may sometimes be 
necessary to abridge young persons of their )>!easures 
when they do not know how to make a good use of 
them. 

De-pute, from depnlo, signifies, to assign a certain office 
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to a person. The act of choosing some person or per- 
sons for an otficC) is comprehended under the terms 
de^pvZei ennstiluley and appoint ; to constitute is the act 
of several ; to appoint and depiUCy either of several or 
of an individual : a conununity constitutes any one 
their leader, a monarch appoints his minister, an as- 
sembly deputes some of its members. 

De-re- liction, from delinquoy <linf/uOf I leave, reluiqtu), 
1 leave behind,) 1 wilfully forsake ; is used only in a 
mural sense, thus we speak of a dereliction of duty. 

De-ride and ridicule are from rideo^ I laugh at.* JDcri- 
siori and mocki^y evince themselves by the outward 
actions in general, ridicule consists more in words 
than actions ; tU^rlde is not so strong a term as mock, 
but much stronger than ridicule, 'fhere is always a 
mixture of hostility in derision and mockery ; but ridi- 
cule is frequently unaccompanied with any personal 
feeling of displeasure. 

De-rive, {riuuSi a river,) signifies to drain, after the 
manner of water, from its source. We discover causes 
and sources by derimtio7i; we discover the course, 
progress, an<l commencement of things hy trachtfi ; we 
discover the reasons of things by deductiotn “ The 
Knglish tongue is of such a mixed origin tliat there is 
scarcely any known language from which some one of 
its words is not deri cattle.'^ 

De-rogate, iVom signifies to take fiom the worth 

of a person or thing. “ I think we may say, without 
dcro^raliufi from those wonderful performances, (the 
Iliad and yEneid,' that there is an umjucstionable 
magnificence in every part of Paradise Lost, and in- 
deed a much greater than could have been formed 
upon any pagan system.” Addison. 

De-scend, descendo, {scandoj I mount,) I do the con- 
trary to mount, that is, come from a higher place to a 
lower. 

Dc-senbe, dcscrihoj (see Scuibo, p. Ibi,) I write down. 
Helate and recount arc siiid of that only whicli passes, 
describe is said of that which exists : we relate ihe parti- 
culars of a journey, and we describe the counirv we pass 
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tlirough. An account may be the statement of a sin- 
gle fact only, a narrative must always consist of several 
connected incidents, a description consists of several 
unconnected particulars respecting some common ob- 
ject. “ As to politeness, many have attempted de- 
finitions of it. I believe it is best to be known by de- 
scription, definition not being able to comprise it.” 
Lord Chatham. 

De-sert, v. from desero, (see Sero, p. 35,) signifies, lite- 
rally, not to SOW' or cultivate the ground. As there is 
something of idleness and improvidence in ceasing to 
render the soil productive, ideas of disapprobation 
accompany the word in its metaphorical application. 

We abandon those who are dependent for protection 
and support, a child is abandoned by its parent ; we 
desert those with whom we have entered into coalition, 
a soldier deserts his comrades; we forsake those W'itlj 
whom we have been in habits of intimacy, a iium for- 
sakes his companions. 

De-sert, s. from dcserveo, {servio, I serve,) denotes a qua- 
lity or conduct considered with respect to rewards or 
punishments. JJeseit is taken for that w hich is good 
or bad, merit for that which is good only. 'I'he desert 
consists in the action, work, or service performed ; 
the merit has regard to the character of the agent, or 
the nature of the action ; worth respects a man’s moral 
qualities only. „ 

A labourer is deserving on account of his industry ; 
an artist is ?neritono us on account of his professional abi- 
lities ; a citizen is tvorthp on account of his benevolence 
and uprightness. 

De-sideratuin, from desidero, I desire ; is used to sig- 
nify desirable improvements in any art or science as 
yet unattained. Thus it is a desideratum with the 
blacksmith to render iron fusible w itli a gentle heat ; 
with the clock-maker, to bring pendulums to be useful 
where there are irregular motions ; wdtli the ship- 
wright, to build vessels that will sail under water: 
with the diver, to procure manageable instruments for 
conveying fresh air to the bottom of the sea, sufficient 
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for respiration and the burning of lights, &c. And 
though the obtaining of these desvlerata may be thought 
chimeriral, yet it is proper they should be proposed ; 
for although perfection may not be attainable, yet ap- 
proaches to it may be made, and arts thereby improved. 
In short, all arts and sciences have their defects, and 
it is not easy to conjecture for how many of these re- 
medies may be found by researches properly directed. 

De-sign, designate, designo, (see Sionum, p. 35,) I 
mark down. A design denotes a thing marked out, 
as it were, with a pencil. Design and purpose are 
terms of higher import than intend and mean, which 
are in familiar use. The design embraces many ob- 
jects, the/jMrpos6‘ consists of only one : the former sup- 
poses something studied and methodical, it requires 
reflection; the latter supposes something fixed and 
determinate, it requires resolution. 

A design denotes something that is to be brought 
about, a plan implies the means by which the design 
is to bo accomplished. 

To designate is to mark out by some particular token, 
it is applied principally to things ; thus, the word “ ca- 
pacity ” is said to designate the power of holding. 

De-sire, a contraction of desidero-, a frequentative of dc- 
sidoy (see Semes, p. 33,) I sit down. Hence, desire^ 
with us, signifies to fix upon with the mind. The de- 
sire is imperious, it demands gratification ; the insh is 
less vehement, it consists of a strong inclination ; long- 
ing is an impatient and continued species of dosire ; 
hankering is a desire for that which is set out of one’s 
reaeli ; coveting is a desire for that winch belongs to 
another. 

Dc-sist, desistOi fsee Sisto, p. 36,) 1 stand from, that 
is, away. To desistj is applied to actions good, in- 
ditrereiit, or offensive to some person ; to leave qff\ is 
applied to actions that are indifferent : the former is 
voluntary or involuntary ; the latter, voluntary •. we 
are frequently obliged to desist, but we leave ojf at 
our option. 

De-solatc, desolo, (solus, alone,) 1 cause a [)lace to be 
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solitary. The epithets solitary, desert, and desolate^ 
are applied to places, but with dillcrent modifications 
of the common idea of solitude, which belongs to them ; 
solitary^ simply denotes the absence of all beings of 
the same kind ; deserU conveys the idea of a place 
made solitary by being shunned; desolate^ of being 
made solitary by violent means. 

De-spair, desperation, despero^ {upes^ hope, speroy 1 
hope,) I lose hope. interrupts or checks exer- 

tions, dexperation impels to greater exertions ; despe- 
rate is applicable to persons or things ; hopelessy to 
things only. Desperate, vvlien applit^d to things, ex- 
presses more than hopeless ; the latter marks the ab- 
sence of hope, as to the attainment of good, the for- 
mer marks the absence of hope as to the removal of 
an evil : wc speak of a desperate situation, and a 
hopeless undertaking. 

De-spise, despido, (see Specio, p. .'57, ) I look down 
upon. The feeling of contempt is not quite so strong 
as that of despising, nor that of despising so strong as 
those of scorning and disdaining. 

Persons are contemned for their moral qualities; 
they are despised on account of their outward circum- 
stances, their characters, or endowments. Superiors 
may be contemned ; inferiors only, real or supposed, 
are despised. 

De-spond, desjmideo, I dcs])air, tliat is, T lose hope. 
“ It is every man’s duty to labour Iti his calling, and 
not to despond for any disappointments that were not 
in his power to prevent.” 

De-Stine, from dcstino, (see Sro, p. 3G,) signifies to fix 
the state or condition. Allot is used only for things ; 
appoint and (h'stine, for persons or things. A space of 
ground is rt/ZoZ/t’d for cultivation ; a person appointed 
as steward or governor ; a youth is destined for a par- 
ticular profession. 

Destini/\^ used in regard to one’s station and walk in 
life; fate, in regard to wliat one suffers ; lot, in regard 
to what one gets or possesses ; and doom is that por- 
tion of one’s destiny or fate, which depends upon the 
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will of another : destimf is marked out, fate is fixed, 
the lot is assigned, the doom is passed. 

Both desLiny and dexlinAlion are used for the thing 
destined ; but the former is said in relation to a man’s 
important concerns, the latter only of particular circum- 
stances. The destiny is the point or line marked out 
in the walk of life, the destination is the place fixed 
upon ill particular: as every man has his peculiar 
destiny^ so every traveller has his particular destination. 

De-stitute, dcstituoi (see Statuo, p. 35,) I do not ap- 
jioint or provide for. The terms bare, scanty, and 
destilutei denote the absence of some necessary. 
Jiarcy respects what serves for ourselves ; scantyy that 
which is provided by others : a subsistence is a 

supply is scanty. Hare is said of those things which 
belong to the corporeal sustenance ; destitute is said of 
one’s outward circumstances in general. 

A person is bare of clothes or money ; he is destitute 
of friends, of resources, or comforts, “ Destitute of 
tliat faithful guide, the compass, the ancients had no 
other method of regulating their course, than by ob- 
serving the sun and stars.** 

To hQforsakeny is to be deprived of the company 
and assistance of others ; to be forlorn, is to be for- 
saken in time of difficulty ; wc arc destitute, when we 
have no prospect of the means of subsistence. 

l)e-stroy, destruo, (see Sthues, p. 38,) I pull down that 
which has been built. Ruin, (from ruo, I fall,) sig- 
nilies, to fall in pieces. Ruin is a gradual process : a 
thing is destroyed by some external action upon it; a 
thing falls to ruin of itself; but though destruction be 
more forcible and rapid, ruin is more sure and com- 
plete. What is consumed is lost for any future pur- 
pose ; what is destroyed may be replaced ; what is 
rubied is past recovery. 

De-sultory, desilio, (sec Salto, p. 32,) I leap from. Be- 
tween cursory, (from curro, I run,) and desultory, 
there is the same difference as between running .and 
leaping : we run in a line, but we leap from one part 
to another; so, remarks that are cursori/ have still 
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more or less connection ; but remarks that are desuJl-- 
tort/ are without any coherence. 

De-tain, (letineot (see Teneo, p. Ji9,) I hold from 
(another). The mode of the action is the leading 
idea in the signification of hold (as it requires a de- 
gree of bodily strength) ; the durability of the action 
is the leading idea in the word keep : we may hold a 
thing only for a luomciit j but what we keep, we keep 
for a time. 

Detain and retain are modes of kcepin-rr : the former 
signifies keeping back what belongs to another; the 
latter signifies keeping back a long time for one’s own 
purpose. 

De-tect, detegOi {tegOi I cover,) I uncover or lay open 
guilt. A person is convicted by means of evidence ; 
he is detected by means of ocular demonstratio!i. 
Detect is always taken in a bad sense ; discover ^ in an 
indifferent sense. A person is detected in what he 
wishes to conceal ; a person or thing is discovereUf 
that has unintentionally lain conceaKsl. 

De-ter, deterreot {terreot 1 frighten,) 1 frighten from, or 
away. A variety of motives may deter any one from 
an undertaking ; but a person is discouraged or dis- 
heartened mostly by the want of success, or the hope- 
lessness of the case. The wicked arc sometimes 
deterred from couimitting enormities by the fear of 
punishment. 

De-tcrmine, detet'minoj (terminusy a boundary,) I fix the 
boundary. We decidcy in order to have an opinion ; 
we deter/nincy in order to act : we decide upon a mea- 
sure, and determine how, wdien, and w'herc it shall 
be cojnmeuced ; we determine by an act of the Mill ; 
we do not conclude w ithout deliberation and judgment ; 
we determine how or what we shall do ; we resolve to 
do what we have determined upon ; we may eitlier /n 
by means of our senses, or our thoughts ; but we ct 
deter mine only by means of our thoughts ; thus we 
may our eye upon a star, but we determine the dis- 
tances of tlie heavenly bodies upon pliilosopliical 
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principles : we commonly determine all subordinate 
matters, in order to settle a matter finally. 

Determine^ respects such boundaries as arc drawn 
within the mind itself ; but limit is employed upon 
visible objects : we determine a question, we limit a 
price. 

De-test, from detestor, {tester , I bear witness,) which 
signifies, literally, I bear witness against ; means, to 
condemn with indignation. To hate is a personal 
feeling ; to detest is a feeling independent of tlie per- 
son, and altogether dependent upon the nature of the 
thiikg ; hence, we hale him who has injured ourselves, 
and detest him who has done injuries to others. When 
used in reference to things, hate is good or bad, ac- 
cording to circumstances; detest always retains its 
good meaning : God hates sin, good men detest all 
fraud. 

De-tract, detrahot (see Traho, p. 40,) I draw from. If 
I insinuate any thing against the rectitude of my 
neighbour’s conduct, I asperse him ; if I take from the 
merit of liis conduct, I am guilty of detraction ; if I 
publish any thing that injures his reputation, I am a 
defamer : if I communicate to others the reports that 
are in circulation to his disadvantage, 1 am a slan-- 
derer ; if I fabricate any thing myself and spread it 
abroad, I am a calr mniator. “ J^etractioUf in the 

native importance of the word, signifies the with- 
drawing or taking of from a thing ; and as it is 
applied to the reputation, it denotes impairing a man 
in point of fame.” Ayliffe. 

De-triment, deter ot {tero, 1 rub,) I rub or wear away. 
Detriment is the ell’ect of being worn out. — Detriment 
and prtjudice arc species of injury which affect the 
outward circumstances of a person, the former imply- 
ing w'hat may lessen the value of an object, the latter 
what may lower it in the esteem of others : whatever 
affects the stability of a merchant’s credit is detri- 
mental to his interests ; whatever is prtyudicial to the 
character of a man should not be made the subject 
of indiscriminate conversation. 

o 
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De-vastation, from tlevasto^ I lay waste. Ravage ex* 
presses less than desolation or devastation ; desolcUion 
implies the entire unpeopling a land, and devastation 
the entire clearing away of every vestige of cultiva- 
tion. 

De-velope, deveht {velo^ I cover,) 1 uncover, A hidden 
transaction is urtfolded by being related circumstan- 
tially, a mysterious transaction is vnravelled, the talent 
of a person is developed* 

De-viate, fleviua, {via, the way) turning from the way. 
Deviate always supposes a direct path, wander includes 
no sudi idea. Deviate is mostly used in a moral ac- 
ceptation : we are subject to innumerable temptations, 
which, if listened to, will make us deviate from reason 
and goodness. 

De-vise, (see Vidjeo, p. 41,) to cause to be seen. There 
is an exercise of art displayed in dtrmm^ and in con- 
triving, the former has most of ingenuity or cunning, 
the latter of plain judgment. A device consists of 
something newly made, a contrivance respects the 
arrangement of things; devices are the work of the 
human understanding only, contrivances are likewise 
formed by animals. 

To devise is also synonymous with bequest but de- 
vise 18 a formal, bequeath an informal, assignment of 
our property to another at our death. We devise only 
by a legal testament, we may bequeath simply by word 
of mouth. 

De^void, viduus, empty. Empty and vacant arc applied 
to 'physical objects, void or devoid have a moral ac- 
ceptation only. Empty, marks the absence of that 
which is adapted for filling ; vacant, that which should 
occupy a thing : we speak of a house being empty, of 
a seat being vacant. 

In the figurative application, empty and vacant have 
a similar analogy : a dream is said to bo empty, or a 
title empty ; a stare is said to be vacant, or an hour 
vacant. Void or devoid, are used in the same sense as 
vacant, as epithets ; but are not prefixed as adjectives: 
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we speak of a creature as void of reason, and of an 
individual as devoid of common sense. 

Dc-volve, from devolvOi (see Voi.vo, p. 41,) I roll down. 
To fall in succession into new hands. 

De-vote, from devoto or devoveot (voveot I vow,J signiBes, 
to vow for an express purpose. We may uedicate or 
devote any thing to the service of some object, but the 
former is employed mostly in regard to superiors, and 
the latter to persons without distinction of rank : we 
dedicate a building to the service of God, we devote our 
time to the benefit of our friends or the relief of the 
poor ; we are addicted to a thing from an irresistible 
propensity, we are devoted to it from a settled attach- 
ment, wc apphj to a thing from a sense of its utility. 
Devotion expresses not so much the performance of 
any particular dutj', as the spirit which must animate 
all religious duties. Devotion may be considered 
either as an exercise of public or private prayers at 
set times or occasions, or a temper of the mind, a 
state and disposition of the heart, which is rightly 
affected with such exercises.** Law* 

Dexteri ry, from dextra, the right hand. The facility 
with which the right hand is used, gives rise to this 
word. 

DI, DIS. — Dis was doubtless derived, by the Ro- 
mans, from the Greek word, dis, twice. [The 
etymologies of o?i, from otte, and dis, from two, 
are analogous.] “ Dis denotes that a thing, once 
whole or compounded, is now lUvided : it is 
cHjuivalent to the English words asunder, apart. 
Before f, dis is changed into dif, as differ, dif- 
fused Booth. 

Diary. (See Dies, p. 9.) An account of the trans- 
actions and observations of every day. “ In sea 
voyages, where there is nothing to be seen but sky 
and sea, men make diaries; but, in land -travel, 
wherein so much is observed, they too frequently 
omit it.” IJaco?i. 


o 2 
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Dictate, from dictot 1 speak often. To declare vritb 
confidence. See Dico, p. 9. 

Dif-fer, differot (see Fkko, p. 13,) I bear asunder. Difi 
feTi vary, and disagree^ are applicable eitlier to per- 
sons or things; dissent to persons only. We may 
differ from any cause or in any degree, we vary only 
in small matters ; there must be two at least to diffh', 
one may vary : thus, two or more may differ in an 
account which they give, one person may vary at 
different times in the account which he gives: we 
diffhr in matters of fact or speculation, we vary only 
in matters of fact, we disagree mostly in matters of 
speculation. 

Different is positive, urdike is negative ; we look at 
what is different and draw a comparison, but that 
which is unlike needs no comparison. A man of 
judgment shall sometimes hear ignorant men differt 
and know well within himself that those which so 
differ mean one thing, and yet they themselves never 
agree.” Bacon. — “ Nobility, or difference from the 
vulgar, was not in the beginning given to the suc- 
cession of blood, but to the succession of virtue.” 
Raleigh. 

Dif-ficult. ( See Facio, p- 1 1 . ) “ Men should consider, 

that raising difficulties concerning the mysteries of 
religion, cannot make them more wise, learned, or 
virtuous.” Swift. 

Dif-fident, from dffdoy (see Fido, p. 13,) signifies, 
having no faith. — Distrustful is said either of our- 
selves or others, diffident only of ourselves ; a person 
is distrustful of his own powers to execute an office, 
or he is of a diffident disposition. 

Modesty is a proper distrust of ourselves, diffidence 
is generally an improper distrust ; diffidence and pn'- 
sumptwn both arise from a want of knowing our- 
selves. 

“ Be silent always, when you doubt your sense, 

** And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidenu." 

Pope. 
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Dif-iiise, diffundOi (see Fundo, p. 15,) I pour out, or 
spread wide. A diff^use writer is fond of amplifica- 
tion, he abounds in illustration ; the prolix writer is 
fond of circumlocution and trifling particulars. Dif- 
fuseness is a fault only in degree, and according to 
circumstances; prolixity is a positive fault at all 
times : the diffuse style has too much of repetition, the 
prolix style abounds with tautology. 

Di-gest, di^erOi (see Gero, p. 16,) I gather that which 
is apart and set it in order. We dispose ordinary 
matters by simply assigning a place to each, in this 
manner trees arc disposed in a row ; but we arrange 
and digest by an intellectual effort ; in the first case 
by putting those together which ought to go toge- 
ther ; and, in the latter, by separating that which 
is dissimilar, and bringing together tliat which is si- 
milar. 

Dignify and dignity. (Sec Dignus, p. 10.) “ Some 

men have a native dignity, which will procure them 
more regard by a look, than others can obtain by the 
most imijerious commands.*^ Richardson* 

Di-gress, digredior, (see Gradus, p. 16,) I step aside. 
Both digress and deviate express going out of the or- 
dinary course ; but digress is used only in particular, 
and deviate in general cases; we digress only in a 
narrative, we deviate in our conduct as well as in 
words. “ In the pursuit of an argument there is 
hardly room to digress into a particular definition, as 
often as a man varies the signification of any term.** 
Di-lapidation, lapis, lapidus, a stone, the falling away 
of the stone work of a building. 

Di-latc, dilato, (see Fero, p. 13,) I bear apart. The 
idea of drawing any thing out, so as to occupy a 
greater space, is common to the terms dilate and ex- 
paruls the former marks the action of any body 
within itself, the latter an external action on any 
body. A bladder dilates on the admission of air, 
knowledge expands the mind. 

Di-latory, from dffero, (sec Fero, p. 13,) signifies, 
prone to defer, to be slow ; but slaw is a gcnci^ term 
o 
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applicable to the motion of any object, or to the nio> 
tion of persons, as well as to their dispositions ; dilor- 
tory relates to the disposition of persons only, tardy 
is applicable to mental actions, and tedious to what- 
ever causes weariness. 

Di-ligent, diligot (see Lsoo, No. I. p. 190 1 choose 
something from things that arc separate ; hence dili” 
gent implies attachment to an object, and consequent 
attention to it. A man may be active without being 
dUigentt since he may employ himself in what is of no 
importance ; but he cannot be diligent without being 
active, since diligence supposes some degree of activity 
in one’s application to a useful object. — A man may 
be diligent without being assiduous ; but he cannot be 
assiduous without being diligent, for assiduity is a sort 
of persevering diligence. 

Sedulous, implies adhering closely to an object: 
one is sedulous from a conviction of the importance of 
a thing ; one may be diligent by fits and starts, ac- 
cording to the humour of the»moment. 

Di-lute, from diluo, (sec Luo, p. 22,) I wash off; sig- 
nifies, to add a thin fluid to one that is thicker. 

Di-minish, from diminuo, (minus, less,) signifies either 
making less or becoming less. — Lessen and diminish 
are both applied to size, quantity, and number ; but 
the former mostly in tlie proper and familiar sense, 
the latter in the figurative and higher acceptation : the 
size of a room is lessened, the credit and respectability 
of a person is diminished. 

A child is said to be little, as respects its age as 
well as its size ; it is said to be small, as respects its 
size only ; it is said to be diminutive, when it is ex- 
ceedingly small considering its age. 

Di-rect, from dirigo, (see Rego, p. 31,) 1 put every 
thing into its place. — Conducting requires most wis- 
dom and knowledge, managing most action, direction 
most authority. To direct is personal ; it supposes 
auUiority : to regulate is general ; it supposes superior 
information. An officer directs the movements of his 
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men ; a master of the ceremonies regulates the con- 
cerns of an entertaiment. 

Direct is always used with regard to others ; 
latey frequently, with regard to ourselves : a teacher 
directs his pupils, and a master orders his servants: 
here direction implies instruction, and order marks 
authority. 

Dis-cern, from discemot (sec Cerno, p. 6,) signifies to 
have a knowledge of by comparison. To perceive is 
a positive, to discern a relative, action ; we perceive 
things by themselves, we discern them amidst many 
others ; we perceive that which is obvious, wc discern 
that which is remote, or which requires much atten- 
tion to gain an idea of it. We perceive light and co- 
lours, or tlie truth or falsehood of any thing ; we dw- 
cem characters, motives, the tendency and conse- 
quences of actions. 

Discernment is not so powerful a mode of intellec- 
tual vision as penetration ; the former is a common 
faculty, the latter is a. higher degree of the same fa- 
culty ; it is the power of seeing quickly, and seeing 
in spite of all that intercepts the sight ; a man of com- 
mon discernment discerns characters which are not 
concealed by any particular tlisguise ; a man of pene- 
tration is not to be deceived by any artifice. We 
speak of clear discemrnent and acute penetration : 
when the question is to estimate the real qualities of 
persons or things, we exercise discernment ; when it is 
required to lay open that whiclj art or cunning has 
concealed, we must exercise penetration. 

Dis-claim. (See Ci.amo, p. 7.) As c/aiw signifies to 
declare with a loud tone what we want as our own, 
so to disclaim is, with an equally loud tone, to give 
up a claim; this is a more positive act than disowny 
which may be performed by the mere abstaining to 
own. 

Uis-cord. See Accorij. “ Discordy' says Mr. Cr.ibb, 
“derives its signification from the luu^hness pro- 
duced in music, by the clashing of two strings (in 
Latin, chorda,) which do not suit with each other i 
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whence, in the moral sense, tlie chords of the mind 
which come into an unsuitable collision produce a 
discord*" 

Discord consists most in the feeling, strife consists 
most in the outward action; where there is strife 
there must be discord, but there may be discord with- 
out strife. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

“ All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 

** All discordy harmony not understood ; 

“ All partial evil, universal good.” 

Pope. 

Dis-coursc, discursus, (see Curro, p. 9,) 1 run to and 
fro. An operation of the mind, whereby it passes 
from one thing to another. Conversation is the act of 
many together, discourse may be the act of one ad- 
dressing himself to others. 

** Let thy discourse be such, that thou mayst give 
“ Profit to others, or from them receive.” 

Dis-cretion, from Discern. The judgment is that faculty 
which enables a person to distinguisli right and 
wrong in general, discretion and prudence serve the 
same purpose in particular cases : judgment requires 
knowledge and actual experience, discretion requires 
reflection and consideration; discretion looks to the 
present, prudence, which is the same as providence 
or foresight, calculates on the future ; discretion looks 
to the moral fitness of the thing as well as the con- 
sequences which may follow from it, prudence looks 
only to the good or evil which may result; it is, 
therefore, but a mode or accompaniment of discre- 
tion. 

As epithets, judicious is applied to things oftener 
than to persons, discreet is applied to persons rather 
than things, prudent is applied to both. “ Let your 
own discretion be your tutor. Suit the action to the 
words.” Shakspeare- Discretivc propositions are 
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those where various judgments are made, and denoted 
by the particles buty notwithstanding, or by words of 
the like nature. Thus, such phrases as the following, 
“ Fortune may deprive me of my wealth, btU not of 
my virtue ; ” — “ Travellers may change their climate, 
but not their disposition ; ** are called discretive propo- 
sitions, 

Dis'Criminate, from discrintino, I mark the difference. 
Distinguish is a general term, discriminate is a par- 
ticular term : to discriminate is, in fact, to distinguish 
specifically ; we distinguish by means of the senses as 
well as the understanding, we discriminate by the un> 
derstanding only. 

Discrimination renders our ideas accurate, and 
serves to prevent us from confounding objects ; judg- 
ment renders the conduct prudent, and prevents us 
from committing mistakes, or involving one’s self in 
embarrassments; we speak of a nice discrimination, 
of a solid or sound judgment. When the question is 
to determine the good or bad qualities in persons or 
things, we must use discrimination ; when called upon 
to take any step, or act any part, we must employ the 
judgment. 

Dis-cuss, discutio, (see Quatio, p. 31,) I shake asunder, 
or separate thoroughly so as to see the whole compo- 
sition. The intellectual operation expressed by the 
terms discussion and examination is applied to objects 
that cannot be immediately understood, but these 
terms vary both in inode and degree. 

Discussion is altogether carried on by verbal and 
personal communication; examination proceeds by 
reading, reflection, and observation ; the former is 
always carried on by two or more persons, the latter 
may be carried on by one only. — Discussion, in mat- 
ter of literature, signifies a clear treating or handling 
of any point or problem. The word imports a shak- 
ing or dispelling the difficulties and obscurities 
with which a thing was embarrassed. We say such 
a point was well discussed, when it was well treated 
of and cleared up. 



Dis-dain, from dignari, to worship, and dis, is derived 
from the French verb dMaignery whence our ** Dis- 
dain,” which signifies, to withdraw from worship, or 
paying reverence ; to hold altogether unworthy. 
Scorn marks the sentiment of a little vain mind ; 
disdain of a perverted and haughty mind : haughtiness 
is founded on the high opinion we entertain of our- 
selves ; disdain on the low oi^inion we have of others. 
Scorn and disdain may be employed in a good sense : 
as “ we should scorn to conceal by falsehood what we 
are called upon to acknowledge.” 

“ Virtue disdains to lend an ear 
“ To the mad people’s sense of right.” 

^rancis^ 

Dis-gust, (gushiSi the taste,) denotes the aversion of the 
taste to any object. Disgust expresses less than 
loathing. We speak in a literal sense of being d/s- 
gusted with dirt, and in a figurative sense of being 
disgusted with affectation . — Distaste is more than dis- 
like^ and disgust more than distaste. 

Dis-miss, dismittoj (see Mitto, p. 23,) I send asunder, 
or send aw'ay. Tlie idea of removing to a distance 
is included in the terms dismiss^ discharge, and discard ; 
but tlie first is tlie general term, the other two are 
inodes of dismissing. DLmiiss is applicable to persons 
of all statioas, discharge is confined to those in a 
subordinate station; a general is dismissed, and a 
private discharged. Neither dismiss nor discharge de- 
fine the motive of the action; discard always marks 
a dismissal that is not agreeable to the jiarty discarded. 
A person may request to be dismissed, but never to be 
discarded. In a moral sense we arc said to dismiss 
our fears, discharge our duty, and discard improper 
sentiments. 

Dis-paragement, disparity, from dispar, (see Par, p. 26,) 
unequal. Disparage most commonly means to make 
unequal or below what ought to be, or to injure by 
comparison with something of less value. Disparage^ 
ment respects the mental endowments and qualificu- 
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tions ; detract and traducct the moral character. — 
DisparUy signifies an unfitness of objects to be by one 
another. 

Dis-pel, dispello, (see Pki.t.o, p. 27,) I drive asunder, or 
away. Dispid is a more forcible action than disperse : 
we destroy the existence of a thing by disjtelling it ; 
we merely destroy the junction of a body by dispers- 
ing it : the sun dispels darkness, the wind disperses 
the clouds. Dispel is used figuratively, disperse only 
in the natural sense : gloom, ignorance, and the like, 
are dispelled ; books, people, papers, and the like, are 
dispersed* 

l)is-i)ense, dispendot {pendo, I pay,) I pay or bestow in 
tlifferent directions. Dispense is an indiscriminate 
action, distrdiutc is a particularising action : we dis- 
pense to all, vve distribute to each individually; nature 
dispenses her gifts to all the inhabitants of the earth, 
a parent distrdmles among his children tokens of his 
Icnderness. 

Dis-perse, dispergoy (see Sparoo, p. 37,) I spread or 
scatter wide apart. Spread applies equally to divisi- 
ble or indivisible bodies: we spread money and we 
spread a cloth on the table ; but scatter is applicable 
to divisible bodies only, as corn. 

To spread is mostly an act of design, and done with 
order, as w'hen we spread papers before us, or spread 
hay out to dry ; scatter is mostly an act without de- 
sign, and witliout order, a child scatters papers on 
the floor, corn is scattered over a field. Things may 
spread in one direction, or at least witliout separation, 
but they disperse in many directions so as to destroy 
the continuity of bodies ; a leaf spreads as it opens, 
or a tree spreads its branches, but a multitude or an 
army disjjerses* 

Between scatter and disperse there is no other dif- 
ference than that one is iinmethodical and involun- 
tary, the other systematic and intentional ; flowers 
are scattered along a path which iiccidentally fall 
from the hand, a mob is dispersed by an act of au- 
thority. 
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Dis-pose, disponot (see Povo, p. 29,) ^ place apart. The 
idea of a systematic laying apart is common to the 
terms disposct arrange^ and digest : we dispose when 
we arrange and digest, but we do not always arrange 
and digest when we disjtose ; there is less thought 
employed in disposing than in arranging and digesting. 
We speak of a person’s time or talents being disposed 
of to a good or bad purpose, and of his ideas being 
arranged or digested. 

Disposal is a personal act, it depends upon the 
will of the individual ; disposition is an act of the 
judgment, it depends upon the nature of things ; tlie 
removal of a thing is involved in a disposal^ tlie 
good order of things is comprehended in their dispo- 
sition. 

The terms disposition and temper are both applied 
to the mind : disposition respects the whole frame anrl 
texture of the mind, temper respects only the tone of 
the feelings ; the former is permanent, the latter transi- 
tory ; the disposition comprehends the springs and 
motives of actions, the temper influences the actions 
for the time being. 

Disposition is more positive than inclination, which 
marks the direction of the disposition to some particu- 
lar object; we speak of a disposition to be pleased, 
and of an inclination to laugh. We indulge a dispo- 
sition, we yield to an inclination, 

Dis-pule, dispnto, (see Puto, p. 31,) I think dilferently. 
To argue with a person is to defend what has l>een 
asserted, to dispute with a person is to start objections 
against his assertions in order to refute them. 

A debate is a disputation held by many; cotUend 
carries with it the idea of setting one’s self up against 
another ; dispute includes the idea of some object dis- 
puted ; we may dispute the claim of another without 
contending for the object claimed. 

To controvert has regard to speculative points, to 
dispute respects matters of fact. 

Dis-quisition, disquiro, (see Q.ukro, p. 31,) I enquire 
diligently. An enquiry into the nature and eircum- 
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stances of any problem, question or topic, in order 
to gain a right notion of it, and to discourse clearly 
about it. 

Dis-seminate, dissemiiio, (sec Sero, p. 35,) I sow seed in 
various parts ; I spread abroad. To spread is said of 
any object material or spiritual, but disseminate is 
used in a moral acceptation : to spread is to extend to 
an indefinite width, to circulate is to spread witliin a 
circle ; thus, news spreads through a country, but a 
story circulates in a village ; spread and circulate are 
the acts of persons or things, propai^ate and dissemi- 
nate are t!ie acts of persons only, which terms are 
figuratively used as inodes of spreading ; what is pro- 
pagated is supposed to generate new subjects, as when 
doctrines are propagated among the people ; what is 
■disseminated is supposed to be sow'ii in different parts ; 
thus instruction is disseminated among youth. 

Dis-sent, dissentio, (see Skntio, p. 34,) I think or feel 
differently. To disagree is the act of one man with 
another, to dissent is the act of one or more in relation 
to a community ; thus, two writers on the same sub- 
ject may disagree in their conclusions; men drnent 
from tlie established religion of their country. A love 
of one’s own opinion combined with a disregard for 
the opinions of others gives rise to dissension ; selfish- 
ness is the main cause of contention, and an ungo. 
verned temper that of discord* 

Dis-sertation, disserto, (see Sero, p. .35,) I argue. JJU- 
sertation, essay, treatise, and tract are employed to 
characterise compositions varying in the form and 
contents : essay, which signifies literally an attempt, 
is used to designate in a specific manner an author’s 
attempt to illustrate any point; a treatise is more 
systematic tlian an essay, it treats on the subject in 
a methodical form, and conveys the idea of some, 
thing laboured, scientific, and instructive ; a tract is 
only a species of small treatise, written upon parti- 
cular occasions, ami published in a sejiarate form ; 
dissertation is applied to performances of an argument- 
ative nature. 

V 
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I)is«simulation, from dissimulot (see Similis, p. 35,) I 
pretend that a thing is not, which it really is. The 
opposite to Simulation’. 

Dis-sipate, from dissipot I scatter different ways ; is to 
waste by throwing away in all directions: squander ^ 
which is a variation of wander, signifies to make to 
run w'ide apart. 

Both these terms denote mi)dcs of wasting, but the 
former seems peculiarly applicable to that which is 
wasted in detail upon diiferent objects, and by a dis- 
tr.'iction of the mind ; the latter respects rather the 
act of wasting in large quantities. 

Dis-solve, dissolaoy (see Solvo, p. 37,) 1 destroy the 
form of a thing by loosening or disuniting the ^larts. 
The term loose is employed either for natural, moral, 
or intellectual objects ; lax sometimes for what is in- 
tellectual, but oftener for the moral ; for intel- 

lectual objects only ; dissolute and licentious only for 
moral matters. 

Dissoluteness is the excess of morals : a young man 
of loose character makes light of moral obligation in 
general j but one of dissolute character commits every 
excess, and totally disregards every restraint. “ Is 
any one confident of wealth and power ? Why, let 
him read of those strange dissolutions of the great 
monarchies and governments of the >vorld.” South, 

Dis-suade, dissuadeoy (suadeoj 1 advise,} 1 advise to the 
contrary. 

Di-stant, from distans, (see Sto, p. 3G,) standing asun- 
der ; is employed only for bodies at rest : far signifies 
gone or removed away, and is employetl for bodies 
either stationary or otherwise ; hence we say that a 
thing is distant, or it goes, runs, or fiies^z/*. 

Dis-tend, distendo, (see Tendo, p. 39,) I stretch wide 
apart. 

Dis-til, distillo, {stUlo, I drop,) I drop down by little 
and little. 

Dis-tinct, distinctus, participle of distin^uo, (see the next 
Article.) lliings may be different, and not distinct; 
or distinct, anti not different : difference is opposed to 
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similitude, and is said of the internal properties of 
things ; distinctnesst is opposed to identity, and is said 
of things as objects of vision : two stars of different 
magnitudes may, in cerUun directions, appear as one, 
in which case they are diffhrenti but not distinct ; two 
books on the same subject, and by the same author, 
but not written in continuation of each other, are dis- 
tinct books, but not different* Difference lies in the 
thing, distinction is the act of the person ; the former 
is, therefore, to the latter as the cause to the effect ; 
that is, the difference which actually exists, is the 
cause why that distinction should be made : that is 
seen clearbj of which one has a general view, that is 
seen distinctly which is seen so as to distinguish the 
several parts : we may see the moon clearly with the 
naked eye, and yet not sec the spots distinctly with- 
out the help of glasses. 

Dis-tinguish, distinguo, {tingOf T colour or stain,) I make 
different marks or colours by which things may be 
known from each other. We distinguish things as to 
their divisibility or unity, we discriminate them as to 
their inherent properties ; we speak of distinguishing 
colours, and discriminating characters. 

Discern and distinguish approach in sense to each 
other j but the former signifies to see only one thing, 
the latter to see two or more in quick succession ; we 
discern what lie in things ; we distinguish things ac- 
cording *0 their outAvard marks. 

To signalize (or make one’s self a sign,) is a much 
stronger term than simply to distinguish; it is in the 
power of many to do the latter, i)ut few only have 
the power of effecting the former. — Persons are dis- 
tinguished by external marks, as decorations, or by 
characteristic qualities, as abilities ; persons are con- 
spicuous mostly from some external mark, as gaudi- 
ness of dress ; persons are rwted mostly by collateral 
circumstances, as by a wonderful feat of activity. 
“ Readers must learn by all means to distinguish be- 
tween proverbs and those polite speeches which 
beautify conversation.” Swift. 

P 2 
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Dis>tort, dislorqueOi (^scc ToR<iUEo, p. 40,) I twist vio- 
lently aside. 

Dis-tract, distrahot (sec Traiio, p. 40,) I draw asun- 
der. 

Dis-tributc, dislrWuOf (see Tuibus, p. 40,) 1 bestow in 
dilTerent directions. We divide the thing, we distri- 
bute to the person ; we may divide therefore without 
distributing, or wc may divide in order to distribute ; 
thus we divide our fields, or we divide a sum of 
money in order to distrilnite it among a number of 
persons ; on the other hand, we may distribute with- 
out dividing^ for books may be distributed without 
being divided, 

Di-strict, from distringot {slringOi I bind,) I bind sepa- 
rately ; signifies, a certain part marked off specific- 
ally. District is smaller than a regitm ; we consider 
district only with regard to government ; every ma- 
gistrate acts within a certain district : we speak of a 
region w hen considering the circumstances of climate, 
as the regions of heat and cold. 

Di-vert, from divertor (see Vekto, p. 41,) 1 turn aside; 
signifies, to turn the mind aside from an object. We 
amuse or entertain by engaging the attention on some 
present occupation ; we divert by drawing the atten- 
tion from a present object. — Diversion seems to be 
something lighter than aniusenieiU, and less forcible 
than pleasure, 

Di-vide, from divuleo, (see Video, p. 41,) signifies, to 
make appear as apart or two, or to make really two. 
That is said to be divided which has been, or is con- 
ceived to be, a whole ; that is sejmrated w hich might 
be joined ; a river divides a town by running tlirough 
it, mountains or seas separate countries. — Dividend in 
arithmetic, the number given to be parted. — Divisorj 
the number by which the dividend is divided. 

Divination and divine. (See Deus, p. 9.) Divina- 
tion implies the knowledge of future events, which 
cannot be obtained by any natural means. It was a 
received opinion among the heathens, that the god-; 
were w'ont to converse familiarly with some men, wliom 
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they endowed with extraordinary powers, and admitted 
to the knowledge of their counsels and designs. In 
Holy Scripture we find mention made of different 
kinds of divination. Uevi* xviii. 10. Hosea iv. 12.— 
Divinity. The supreme Being. 

“ ’Tis the divinity that stirs within us, 

“ ’Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

“ And intimates eternity to man.” 

Addisonm 

Di-vulge, divulgoi (vulgOy I make public,) I make public 
in different parts. 

Doctor. (See Doceo, p. 10.) One that has taken 
the highest degree in the faculties of divinity, law, or 
physic. In its original import, it means a man so 
well versed in his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. 

Ductile, duke. See Duco, p. 10. 

Du-plicate, from duo, two, and pUco. Sec Puco, 

p. 28. 


E. 


EX, EXTRA. — E or Ex, signifies out, in length 
or width, with or without motion, as, educe, to 
lead out ; extend, to stretch out. 

E is put before h, d, g, j, I, ni, n, r, v, as ebul- 
lition, etiuce, egress, eject, elect, emerge, enor- 
mous, erase, event. 

Ex, before vowels, and the consonants c, [when 
words begin with c, the x is sometimes changed, 
as eccentric, for excentric,] h, p, q, t, as exclude, 
exhaust, expand, exquisite, extend. 

When s is the initial letter of the succeeding 

word, it is generally omitted, as expire, for exspire; 
p 
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exiit for cxsist: when joined with words which 
begin with fy the x is changed, as effect for cx- 
fect. 

Extra, is a compound of ex and trans, and 
signifies out, beyond; it presents the notion of 
being out of the common rules, or above what 
is known. Extraordinary is more than ordinary, 
and extravagant (vagans, wandering), is going 
beyond bounds. 

Ec-centric, eccentricus, {centrum^ the centre,) out of the 
centre. A person is otlil when his actions or his 
words bear no resemblance to that of* others ; he is ec- 
centric if he irregularly departs from the customary 
modes of proceeding. 

£-dict, edico, (see Dk'o, p. 9,) I speak out. Edicts And 
proclamations contain the commands of the sovereign 
authority : an edict is peculiar to a despotic govern- 
ment ; a proclamation is common to a monarchical and 
aristocratical form of government. The Ukase, in 
Russia, is a species of edict, by which the emperor 
makes known his will to his people ; the king of 
England communicates to his subjects the determin- 
ation of himself and his council by means of a pro- 
clamation, 

Edi-hcation, from (cdis, a house, and^cto. (See Facio, 
p. 11.) The act of building. The act of estiiblislnng 
a man in tlie faith. 

£-dition, editio, from edo, (see Do, p. lO,) I give or put 
forth. Edition, with us, signifies the i^ublication of a 
book. 

£-ducate^ education, educo, (see Duco, p. lO,) I lead 
forth. , Instruction and breeding are to education as 
parts to a whole: instruction respects the communica- 
tion .^'ktyswledge, and breeding respects the manners ; 
cdttc^^^l^inprehends not i>nly botli these, but the 
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formation of the mind, the regulation of the iicart, 
and the establisliment of the principles. “ Education 
and instruction arc the means, the one by use, the 
other by precept, to make our faculty of reason botli 
the better and the sooner to judge rightly between 
truth and error, good and evil.” 

Ef-fect, efficiOi (see Facio, p. 11,) I make until nothing 
remains to be done : to producCi signifies to bring some- 
thing forth ; to pe^orm, to do something to the end ; 
to effect, is to produce by performing : whatever is 
effectini;^ is the consequence of a specific design ; it 
always requires therefore a rational agent to ejfecl. 

Effl'ctim, signifies capable of effecting : efficient, sig- 
nifies that which makes the eflects to be what they 
are; ffectual, having the effect; (fficaciovs, possessing 
the power to effect. We speak of a jnilitary force 
being effective, a cause being efficient, a remedy cffco 
tnal, and a nieiliciiie (fficacious, “ No searcher has 
yet found the efficient cause of sleep.” Johnson, 

Ef-fluvium, effluvia, are those small particles which are 
continually Hying ofl* from bodies; the subtlety of 
which appears from their being able, a long time to- 
gether, to produce very sensible effects, without any 
sensible diinimition of the body wlience they .arise. 

Kf-fort, effero, (sec Fkro, p. 13,) signifies 1 luring out, 
or rail forth the strength. An effort is the very act 
of calling forth those powers which are employed in 
an attempt. In attempting to make an escape, a per- 
son is sometimes obliged to make desperate efforts. 

Ef-fulgenco, effulgco, {fulgeo, I shine,) I shine forth. 

Ef-fusion, effundo, (see Flindo, p. 15,) I pour forth. 

K-gotism. 'I'lie fault committed in writing by the fre- 
quent repetition of the word ego, I ; the too frequent 
mention of a man’s self in wTiting or conversation. 

E-gregious, egregivs, {ex grege lectus, chosen from the 
Hock,) remarkable either for good or bad qualities. 

E-gress, egredior, (see Gradus, p. IG,) I step fortli. 
The opposite to ingress. 

E-jaculation, ejacnlor, {jaculor, 1 cast,) I cast forth. Kf. 
fusion and rjiu ulalion both signify a si>ecies of verbid 
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expression ; the former cither by utterance or in writ> 
ing, the latter only by utterance. The effusion is not 
so vehement or so sudden as the ^aculation ; the eja- 
culation is not so ample as the effusmi. 

K-ject, ^icioy (see Jacio, p. 18,) 1 throw out. 

E-laborate, elaborot {laboro» I work,) I work indus> 
triously. 

E-late, from efferot (see Fero, p. 13,) I bear forth, is 
only used figuratively, as “ elated with joy.” 

E-Iection, elif^Oi (see I-iEao, No. 1. p. 19,) I choose out. 
The terms choose and elect, are employed in regard to 
persons appointed to an office; the former in a general, 
the latter in a particular, sense : choosing is either the 
act of one maft or of many ; election, is always that of 
a number : a prince chooses his ministers, constituents 
elect their members of parliament. — Eligible, means fit 
to be elected ; what is eligible is desirable in itself; 
what is preferahle is more desirable than another. 

The primitive signification of elegance is, tliat wliich 
ought to be chosen ; with us, it denotes beauty aris- 
ing from propriety ; the natural progress of the works 
of men is from rudeness to convenience, from con- 
venience to elegance* 

E-lement, elefnentum, that whence all things arise. The 
first or constituent principle of any thing. “ A man 
may rationally retain doubts concerning the number of 
those ingredients of bodies, which some call elements, 
and others principles.” Boyle* 

The determination of the number, as well as the 
nature of elements or elementary bo<iies, has always 
been attended with great difficulty, and will, probably, 
long continue to be so. Various opinions have been 
entertained concerning the elements ; some of which 
have been suggested by reasoning entirely on suppo- 
sitions, whilst others have rested upon a firmer basis ; 
namely, the result of experiments. Of all these 
opinions, that of the four elements under the names 
of fire, air, earth, and u'otcr, has been most generally 
adopted, and has prevailed for tlie longest time. 

'j'he great improvements made in chemistry of late, 
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have produced a total change of opinion relative to 
the elements. It has been decidedly shown that 
water and the atmospheric air are compound bodies, 
in consequence of which the scientific persons of the 
present day acknowledge for elements not those which 
are suggested by suppositions, but those only which 
have not hitherto been decomposed. 

E-levate, elet)Oi (see Lkvis, p. 19,) I lift out or up. Lift 
is rarely used, except in a physical sense ; but elevate 
is mostly used only in a moral acceptation : one is ele- 
vated by circumstances, but still more so by one’s 
good qualities. 

E-licit, from c/tcio, (/acio, I allure,) I entice out ; is used 
in a moral sense : we speak of remarks being elicited. 

E-lision, (e/ido, I strike out.) In the word can’t (for can- 
not) there is an elision of the letters n and o. 

E-locution, eloquence, eloquory (see Loquor, p. 22,) I 
speak out. Elocution consists in the manner of delivery ; 
eloquence in the matter that is delivered : we employ 
elocution in repeating tlie words of another, and elo- 
quence to express our own thoughts and feelings. 
** Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant are 
more learned than their cars.” Shakspeare. 

E-liicidate, elucido, {lux, light,) I bring fortli into light. 
We elucviate poetical allusions, and obscure passages 
in writers, by commentaries or the statement of facts. 

£-ludc, from eludo, {ludo, I play,) I avoid danger by ar- 
tifice. I escape by stratagem. — Elusion. An escape 
from inquiry ; a fraud. 

£-maciatc, from emacio, {macere, to be lean,) I make 
lean. 

E-manate, {marw, I flow in a small stream,) to flow from 
something else. Emanate, is a species of flowing by 
a natural operation, when bodies send forth, or seem 
to send forth, particles of their own composition from 
themselves ; thus light enmnates from the sun. 

E-mancipation, in the Roman law, was the act of setting 
a son free from the power of his father. The word is 
formed of c, from, and numcipium, a dependant or 
slave. Emancipation is now used conformably to its 
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etymology, for the act of setting free in general ; thus 
we speak of the “ Emancipation of the Catholics.” 
E-mend, emendot {rnenda, a fault,) 1 put out faults. 
E-mergc, (emerfrot I rise out.) Strictly speaking, that 
which rises out of a thing comes into view by becom- 
ing higher ; but tliat which emerges proceeds from the 
thing ill which it has been, as it were, concealed. 
Hence, in the moral acceptation, a person is said to 
rise in life without a reference to his former condition ; 
but he emerges from obscurity. 

E-migration, from emigrOf I go from one place to another. 
E-minent, eminence, eminens^ (mi/ico, I appear, or ma- 
neo, 1 remain,) remaining or standing out above the 
rest. We can be emineiU and illustrious only for that 
which is really good and praiseworthy ; the former ap- 
plies, however, mostly to those things which set a 
man high in the circle of his acquaintance ; the latter 
to that which makes him shine before the world* 
E-missary, emissariusf (see Mitto, p. 2?},) one sent 
forth. Emissary and spy^ are terms used to designate 
a person sent out to notice the actions of others, but 
they differ in their office. 

The emissary is sent so as to mix with the people to 
whom he goes, to be in all places, and to associate 
with every one, individually, as may serve liis pur- 
pose : the spy takes his station wherever he can best 
perceive w hat is passing ; he keeps himself at a dis- 
tance from all but such as may particularly aid him 
in the object of his search. — Emit, is to send forth. 
E-motion, enioveo, (see Movko, p. 24,) I move out. 
EmotioUf with us, relates to a disturbance of the mind 
only. Agitations of mind have but one character, 
namely, tliat of violence : etnotions vary with the ob- 
ject that awakens them ; they are either emotions of 
pain or pleasure, of tenderness or anger. 

E-molumcnt. (See Moles, p. 24.) “ Let them consider 
how politic they are, who for a temporary emolument 
tlirow away eternity.” South* 

E-normou$, cnor/ntj, {norma, a rule,) out of rule; ex- 
ceedingly great. Enormous exceeds, in a very great 
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degree, all ordinary bound» ; what is hvi^Cj is great 
only in the superlative degree : the enormous is always 
out of proportion, the huge is relatively extraordinary 
in its dimensions. 

E-numcration, {iiuinero^ I number,) the act of number- 
ing, or the number told over. 

Equ-animity. Sec /Eejuus, p. 1, and Animus, p. 2. 

Equator. (See Ai^quus, p. 1.) The equator is an ima- 
ginary line drawn round the earth, equidistant from 
its two poles. It divides the earth into two equal 
parts, the northern and southern hemispheres. From 
this circle the latitude of places, whether north or 
south, is reckoned, in degrees of the meridian ; (i. e. 
a line drawn perpendicular to this circle;) the longi- 
tude of places is reckoned in degrees around this cir- 
cle. — Whenever the sun comes to this circle, it makes 
equal day and night all over the globe, and all people 
living on this circle, called by mariners “ The Line,’* 
have their days and nights constantly equal. The 
circle formed by extending the plane of the eejuator 
to the imaginary concave surface of the heavens, is 
sometitnes called the celestial etiuator, but more pro- 
perly the equinoctial. 

K(iuestrian, Iroin equestrisj {equus, a horse,) belonging 
to horsemtn. 

Eqiii-distant, from {njuvs, equal, and distans, distant. 
Being at the same distance. 

Equi-lateral, from fpquusy and Inleralisj [latusy the side,) 
belonging to the side. An equilateral figure is one 
that has all its sides equal to each other ; such as the 
square. 

Equi-librium, from erqnus, and libra, weight. Equality 
of weight, equality of power of any kind. 

Equi-noctial, from requus, and uor, north, the night. 
The equinoctial is the equatorial line supposed to be 
continued to the celestial regions, formiiig an imagi- 
nary line under which the equator moves in its diur- 
nal revolution. 

Whenever, by the annual revolution of the earth, 
round the sun, this Iiiiiiiiiary is seen in a line with the 
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two circles ; (i. perpendicular lo the equator ;) it 
causes c^ual day and night all over the earth, — 
hence the denomination equi-noctial. 

Equinojc* The equinoxes take place twice a year ; 
namely, the 21st of March, and the 23d of Sep- 
tember; the first of which is the vernal, and the 
second the autumnal, equinox. It is found by ob- 
servation that the equinoctial points, (f. e- the points 
in which the equator and ecliptic cross each other,) 
vary, in a very slight degree, every year, moving 
westward. This motion is called “ the precession of 
the equinoxes.” 

Equi- valent, from and miens, valtmtis, participle 

of valere, to be strong, to be worth. A thing of the 
same value, force, or meaning as another. 

Equi- vocal, from rcquivocus, {fpquuSy and vox, vocis, a 
word,) of doubtful meaning, from being applied 
equally to two objects. “ Words of dilferent signifi- 
cations, taken in general, arc of siw equivocal sense; 
but being considered with all their particular circum- 
stances, they have their sense restrained.” 

E-radiation, {radius, a ray,) a sending forth of rays. 

E-radicate, (radix, a root,) to take out by the root; the 
word is principally used in a moral acceptation, iis 
we speak of vicious habits being eradicated, 

£-rase, from erado, (ratio, I scratch,) I scratch out; is 
used both in a literal and in a figurative sense ; thus, 
we erase letters from a writing, and we say, the re- 
collection of what a child has learned is easily erased 
from the memory by play. 

E-rect, crigo, (see Rego, p. 31,) I make upright. To 
is to take off from the ground ; to erect is to place 
in a higher position, while in contact with the ground; 
thus we erect a monument by heaping one stone on 
another. 

Err, from erro, I wander, I miss the right way; I 
mistake. “ To err, is human ; to forgive, divine.” — 
Errata, The faults of the author or printer inserted 
in the beginning or end of the book. — Erratic, 
Wandcriiig. 
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Error, from the verb Err. An involuntary deviation 
from truth. “ Error is a mistake of our judgments, 
giving assent to that which is not true.” Locke. 

E>rudition, erudio, {rudis^ rude or unlearned,) I bring 
out of a state of rudeness or ignorance. Knowledge 
is a general term which simply implies the thing 
known ; science, learning, and erudition, are modes of 
knowledge qualified by some collateral idea ; science 
is a systematic species of knowledge which consists of 
rule and order ; learning is that species of knowledge 
which one derives from schools, or through tlie 
medium of personal instruction; erudition is scholastic 
knowledge obtained by profound research. 

E-ruption, erntnpoy (see Rumpo, p. 32,) I burst forth. 
Volcanoes have their eruptions at certain intervals, 
which arc sometimes attended with explosions. 

Essence, from essentia, {esse, to be,) that which makes 
a thing to be what it is. Mr. I^ocke distinguishes 
two kinds of essence, the real and the nominal. The 
nominal essence depends upon the real essence ; thus, 
^he nominal essence of gold, is that complex idea 
wliich the word “ Gold” represents ; namely, “ a body 
yellow, heavy, malleable, fusible, and fixed;” but its 
real essence is the constitution of its insensible parts, 
on wh'ch those qualities, and all its other properties 
depend ; which is wholly unknown to us. 

Esteem, from fpstinio, formed of ccrc sto, 1 stand with 
the money; 1 fix a price. 

E-vade, enado, {vado, I go,) I go out. The idea of 
being disengaged from that which is not agreeable, 
is comprehended in the sense attached to the terms 
escape, elude, and evade ; but escape designates no mean! 
by which this is effected ; elude and evade botli iinph 
the practice of art, but the former consists mostly o 
actions, the latter of words as well as actions. / 
thief eludes those who are in pursuit of him by dex 
terous modes of concealment, and evades the interro 
gations of the judge by equivocating replies ; one i 
said to elude a punishment, and to evade a law. 

E-vent, from evenio, (see Vknio, p. 41,) I come out 
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signifies, any thing that happens. An inculent is a 
personal event; acciderdy an unpleasant event; ad~ 
verUuret an extraordinary event ; occurrence, an ordi- 
nary or domestic event. 

The eoent respects great undertakings, the usice re- 
spects particular efforts, and conscfjuence respects every 
thing which can produce a consequence. Hence we 
speak of the event of a war, the issue of a negotiation, 
and the consequences of cither. 

E-vident, from evidensy {see Video, p. 41,) that which 
is seen clearly ; is an epithet applied to objects of 
mental discernment. What is evident leaves no hesi- 
tation on tlie mind, it is opposefl to that which is 
dubious ; manifest is a greater degree of the evident, it 
strikes on the understanding and forces conviction. 

Evidencey is a term mostly confined to judicial mat- 
ters, witness extends to all the ordinary concerns of 
life : that which serves to clear up, whether a person 
or an animal, is termed nn evidence; a witness is al- 
ways a pcrsoij^ . witness is an evidence at the 

moment of tH||l^ bSt. every evidence is not a witness: 
when a dog if. emplpyed as an evidenccy he cannot be 
called a. witness — We give evidence exclusively with 
regard to things, but we bear testimony wi0 regard 
to persons. 

Evidence appeals to the understanding, and is ap- 
plied to that which is moral or intellectual ; ap- 
peals to the senses, and is employed mostly for facts 
or physical objects. 

E-vince, from evincoy vrhich is formed of tincOy I prove, 
and c, forth, signifies to bring to light, or make to ap- 
pear clear. “ The nature of the soul itself, and par- 
ticularly its immateriality, has, I think, been evinced 
almost to a demonstration,” yiddisvn- 

E-volution, from cvolvoy (see Volvo, p. 4 1 ,) T roU out ; 
is only used figuratively, and its use is restricted prin- 
cipally to military tactics, and to the science of alge- 
bra. — Evolution, in tactics, denotes the motion made 
by a body of men in changing their posture or form of 
drawing up. The term is generally used as synony- 
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mous with manceuvre : but, in strictness, it is by no 
means to be so accounted ; for an evolution ratlier re- 
lates to an open and undisguised movement ; wliile a 
manoeuvre applies to deceptions movements, and to 
that kind of trick vtrhich gives rise to the saying among 
us, “ I have o'ui'‘inanceuvred him.** Thus the French, 
from whom we have directly borrowed the term, say 
un rus4 manoeuvre,’* that is, a cunning fellow ; and 
among them a skilful seaman is designated, “ un 
manoeuvrier.” 

£x-act, from exigOt (see Ago, p. 2,) I drive out ; signi- 
fies, the exercise of simple force ; but extorti to wring 
^ out, marks the exercise of unusual force. When 
applied, exaett denotes demanding with force; and 
extort, getting with violence: exact is commonly an 
act of injustice, and extort an act of tyranny. 

* tlxigo, from the participle of which exact is formed, 
signifies also to complete, or to finish ; hence exact is 
synonymous with accurate and precise ; but exact ex- 
presses more than accurate, and less than ^ecise : an 
account is accurate in which there is no misrepresent- 
ation ; it is exact when nothing essential is omitted ; 
it is precise when it contains particular details of time, 
place, and circumstances. 

Exact and mtv are to be compared in their appli- 
cation, either to persons or things, particular and 
punctual only in application to persons : we are exact 
in our conduct or in what we do, jiice and particular 
in our mode x)f doing it, punctual as to the time and 
season for doing it. 

Examine, examen, a balance ; to balance matters in or- 
der to find out the truth. An examination is made for 
the purpose of forming a judgment, and is effected 
either by the aid of the senses or the understanding, 
the body or the mind ; search is made for ascertaining 
a fact, and is principally a physical action ; inquiry is 
made in order to arrive at the truth, and is mostly 
intellectual. 

£x-aspcrate, from exaspero, {asper, sharp,) I make very 
sharp ; is to excite or increase anger. 

2 
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£x-cavate, from excavoy (cavus, hollow',) I make hollow. 

£x-ceed, from excedoy (see Ckoo, p. (J,) I move owt ; 
signifies, to go beyond any limits. — Kveessive and 
excellerU have tliis obvious distinction between them, 
that the former alw'ays signifies exceeding in that 
which ought not to be exceeded, and the latter ex- 
ceeding in that where it is honourable to exceed : he 
who is habitually excessive in any of his indulgences 
must be insensible to the excellence of a temperate 
life. 

Ex-cel, from excello, I lift up on high ; signifies, to liave 
good qualities in a great degree. We may surpass 
without any direct or immediate effort, we cannot cr- 
cel without effort. Nations as well as individuals may • 
surpass each other in particular arts and sciences, a$ 
much from local and adventitious circumstances Its 
from natural genius and steady application ; no ooe 
can expect to excel in learning, w'hose indolence geffa 
the better of his industry. 

‘‘ Let those teach others, who themselves excel 
** And censure freely, wdio have written well.” 

.•f,; 

Ex-cept, excipio, (see Capio, p.'5,) I take out. 
cept has always a reference to some general rule, 
less is employed only for a particular case ; thus wc 
say, I shall not do it unless he should ask me, no one 
can enter except those who have tickets. 

Ex-cess has the same origin as Excked. — Excessive, dew 
signates excess in general ; immoderate intemperatei 
designates excess in moral agents : we speak of exces- 
sive thirst, immoderate ambition, intemperate mirth. 

Ex-cite, excito, (see Cito, p. 7,) I move out of a state' 
of rest. To excite and provoke, convey the idea of 
producing something ; rouse and lair up, that of only 
calling into action that w hich previously exists ; to 
awaken is used in cither sense ; it is a more gentle 
action than excite, and is applied only to llie indivi- 
dual, and what passes withui him ; to excite is a more 
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gentle action than provoket and is applicable to out- 
ward circumstances. 

We awaken by a simple efTort, excite by repeated 
efforts, provoke by words or actions: objects of dis- 
tress awaken a sentiment of pity, competition among 
scholars excites a spirit of emulation, taunting words 
provoke anger. 

Ex-claim, exclamo, (see Clamo, p. 7,) I call or cry 
out. We call or crp out, from the simple desire of 
being heard at a distance ; we exclaim from a sudden 
emotion of surprise, grief, or joy. 

Ex-clude, excludO) (see Ct.aui)o, p. 7,) I shut out. 

lOx-cresccnce, from excrescot (see Cheo, p. 8,) I grow 
out ; something growing out of another, contrary to 
the common order of production. 

Ex-culpate, {culpa, a fault,) to clear from the imputa- 
tion of a faidt. Exculpation regards oftences only of 
commission, excuse is employed for those of omission 
as well as commission : we excuse ourselves for what 
we have not done as w'cll as for what we have done ; 
exculpation arises from a desire to screen one’s self 
from punishment. 

Ex-cuse, from excuso, {causch a cause,) signifies to get 
out of a cause. A person may have substantial rea- 
sons to excuse himself from doing a thing, or for not 
having done it, but an excuse is sometimes the mere 
refuge of idleness and selfishness. 

. We excuse by exempting from blame, wc pardon by 
giving up to another the offence he has committed ; 
we may excuse as equals, we can pardon only as 
superiors. 

The pretence and excuse are both set forth to justify 
one’s conduct in the eyes of others, but the pretence 
always conceals something more or less culpable, and 
by a violation of truth ; the excuse may justify that 
which is justifiable, and with strict regard to truth. 

Ex-ccratc, execror, or exsecror, (that is, e sacris excludere, 
to exclude from sacred places or affairs). The terms 
abominable, detestable, and execrable, serve to mark a 
degree of excess u» a very bad thing; abominable 
Q .‘5 
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expressing less than detestabht and that less than 
exccrcdile* 

£x-ecute, from exequor, (sequ(yr, I follow,) is to follow 
up to the end. Perseverance is requisite for acconv- 
plishing an object, means are requisite for ejecting a 
purpose, abilities for executing a project, and spirit for 
achieving an enterprise. — To execute is more than to 
Julfilj and to fulfil is more than to peform. 

£x-cmpt, eximo, (see Emo, p. 10,) I take out; I free 
from an engagement. Freedom is either accidental or 
intentional, the exemption is always intentional : free 
is applied to every thing from which any one may 
wish to ho free ; but exempt^ <>*' the contrary, to those 
burdens which we should share with others : we may 
be free from imperfections or inconvenience; but 
exempt, on account of peculiar circumstances, from the 
performance of an office, or the payment of a tax. 

** No man, not even the most powerful among the 
sons of men, is exempt from the chances of human 
life. * * Atterhurip 

Ex-ercise, exercco, {arceo, I drive,) I drive forth. Tlie 
terms exercise and practise are equally applied t0'^e 
actions and habits of men ; but we exercise ini 
where the powers are called forth, we practise in tftlf 
where frequency and habitude of action is requisttiSf' 
we may both exercise or practise a virtue, but the foi%. 
mer is that which the particular occurrence calls forth, 
and which seems to demand a peculiar effort of tfitt 
mind, the latter is what is done daily and ordinarily ; 
thus we are said to exercise patience, fortitude, or for- 
bearance ; to practise charity, kindness, and benevo- 
lence. 

As a noun, exercise is applied to the powers of the 
body or mind, and practice to the mechanical oper- 
ations : we speak of the exercise of the memory, and the 
practice of writing. “ The French apply themselves 
more universally to their exercise than any nation ; one 
seldom sees a young gentleman who docs not fence and 
dance.” Addisoru 
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“ The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 

** God never made his work for man to mend.’* 

Dryden* 

Ex-ert, exertion, from exero, signifies the putting forth of 
power. lUiert is often used only for an individual act 
of calling forth into action, exercise conveys the idea of 
repeated and continued exertion : a person who calls to 
another, exerts his voice ; he who speaks aloud for any 
length of time, exercises his lungs. 

Ex-hale, from exhalo, {fialitus, the breath,) I send forth 
the breath ; is used in an extended sense only, thus 
we say, the fens exhale their moisture, flowers exhale 
perfumes. 

£x-haust, exhaurio, (Jiaurio, I draw,) I draw out. The 
idea of taking from the substance of any thing is com- 
mon to the terms spend, exhaust, and drain (a variation 
of draw) ; but to spend is to deprive in a less degree 
than to exhaust, and that in a less degree than to 
drain. To sperul may be applied to that which is ex- 
ternal or inherent in a body, exhaust to that which is 
inherent, drain to that which is external of the body in 
which it is contained : we speak of spending wesdth, 
of exhausting our strength, of draining a vessel of its 
contents. 

Ex-hibit, exhibeo, (see Habeo, p. 17,) I hold or put forth. 
To exhibit is properly applied in the sense of setting 
forth to view, but it expresses also the idea of attract- 
ing notice ; thus, a poem is said to exhibit marks of 
genius. We show corporeal objects, and exhibit that 
which is the work of the mind. — A show consists of 
that which merely pleases the eye, it is not a matter 
cither of taste or art, but merely of curiosity ; exhibit 
lion, on the contrary, presents some efforts of talent : 
we speak of a show of wild beasts, and an exhibition of 
paintings. 

Ex-hilarate, exhilaro, (hilaris, cheerful,) I cause to be 
cheerful. To enliven respects the mind, cheer relates 
to the heart, exhilarate regards the spirits ; they all 
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denote an action on the frame, by the communication 
of pleasurable emotions. 

Ex-hort, exhortoTi I incite by words to good actions. 

£x-igence, or exigency, from exigo ; usually implies a 
pressing necessity, that requires immediate help. 

£x-ile, from exilium, {solunit the soil,) signifies to put 
away from one’s native soil. 

£x*ist, from existot (see Sisto, p. 36,) signifies to stand 
by itself. See Sumstanck. To be, is applicable 
either to the accidents of things, as “ God is good 
or to the substances themselves, as “ there is a God 
exist is applicable to substances only: thus we say, 
“ when the soul is freed from all corporeal alliance, 
then it truly exists.'* 

Existence is the property of all things in the uni- 
verse, life is the particular property communicated by 
the Divine Being to some parts only of his creation ; 
exist is a general term, and live a specific term ; what- 
ever lUm, exists according to a certain mode ; but many 
things exi^ without living. “ It is as easy to conceive 
that an Almighty Power might produce a thing out of 
nothing, and make that to exist which did not exist be- 
fore ; as to conceive the world to have had no begin- 
ning, but to have existed from eternity.” South. 

Ex-it, exeo, (see Eo, p. 11,) I go forth. Exit is a word 
set in the margin of plays, to mark the time at which 
the player goes off the stage. 

** All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players ; 

“ They have their exits and their entrances, 

** And one man in his time plays many parts.” 

Shakspeare. 

Ex-onerate, from exonero, {onus, a burden,) I take off a 
burden; signifies, with us, to take off the burden of 
a charge or of guilt. 

£x-orbitant, from exorbito, {orbita, a track,) I go out of 
the right track ; is used figuratively only : thus we 
spv^ of exorbitant demands. 
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Kx-pand, from expandot (pandot 1 spread,) sigtiifies to 
open out wide, or to lay open to view by spreading 
out. To spread^ may be said of any thing which oc- 
cupies more space tiian it has done, whether by a di- 
rect separation of its parts or by an accession to the 
substance ; but to expand is to spread by means of se- 
parating or unfolding the parts : a mist spreads over 
the eartli, a dower expands its leaves. — Expansion is 
the opposite of contraction. “ The capacious mind of 
man cannot be confined by the limits of the world ; 
it extends its thoughts even beyond the utmost expan^ 
i/ou of matter.** Locke. 

Kx-patiate, from erj)atiort 1 rove about without any pre- 
scribed limits ; to enlarge upon in language. 

** Expatiate free o*er all this scene of man, 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan.’* 

Pope. 

Kx-pect, expectOi (see Specio, p, .S7,) I look for. To 
lohk for^ is a species of waiting, drawn from the phy- 
sical action of the eye, and may be figuratively ap- 
l»Ued to the mind*s eye, in which latter sense it is the 
same as expect. 

Ex-pectorate, from ex, and pectus, the breast; to dis- 
charge from the breast, by coughing and spitting. 

Ex-pedite, expedio, {pes, the foot,) literally, I take the 
foot out ; and, in an extended sense, get in readiness, 
or hasten. Expedite and dispatch are terms of higher 
import than hasten : when we speak of expediting and 
of dispatching a business, the former expresses a bring- 
ing forward towards an end, the latter irapU^ putting 
an end to. 

Expedient, in the sense of getting ready, supposes a 
certain degree of necessity from circumstances: Jit 
signifies simply a suitability to circumstances: what 
is cx 2 Jedient must be fit, because it is called for; what 
is fit need not be expedient, for it may not be required. 
— Tlic expcdkiU is an artificial means, the resource is 
a natural means : a cunning man is fruitful in expedio 
ents, a fortunate man abounds in resources. 
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Ex-pel, expello, (pellot I drive,) I drive out. Banishment 
and expidsion both mark a disgraceful exclusion ; but 
banishment is an act of government, expuldon is the act 
of a private individual, or a small community. These 
terms are likewise used in a figurative sense : we ba- 
nvth that which is not prudent to retain, we expel that 
which is noxious. Fears are batiishedy when they arc 
altogether groundless ; every evil passion should be 
exjyelled from the mind. 

£x-pend, expendo, I pay away. Spend (a contraction of 
expend,) implies simply, to turn to some purpose: ex- 
pend carries with it the idea of exhausting ; waste com- 
prehends the idea of exliausting to no good purpose. 

Ex-pericnce. [The etymology of this word is obscure, 
some affirm that it is compounded of ext pevy and co ; eo 
means I go, pereo, I go through, and experienliay the re- 
sult of having been through : others trace it from expe- 
rior, I attempt, which is said to be formed of cr, and 
perior or pareoy I bring forth.] 

By the actions implied in the terms experienccy ex- 
perimenty trialy and proify we endeavour to arrive at a 
certainty, respecting some unknown particular; the 
experience is that wliich has been tried, the experiment 
is the thing to be tried. Kxperiment is employed only 
in matters of an intellectual nature, trial in matters of a 
personal nature, proof in moral subjects ; expervmeiits 
confirm our opinions ; trials direct our conduct, our 
taste, or choice ; profs determine the judgment. 

Ex-pert, is, from experior, (see the preceding Article,) in 
the sense of “ 1 search, or try.’* Cleverness is mental 
power employed in the ordinary concerns of life, it is a 
natural gift ; skill is both a mental and corporeal power 
exerted in practical sciences, it is cleverness improved 
by extended knowledge ; expertness and dexterilp re- 
quire more, corporeal than mental power, the former 
is the effect of long practice, the latter arises from 
habit combined with agility ; adroitness is altogether a 
corporeal talent, it is a species of dexterity arising 
from natural agility. “ Expert men can execute and 
judge of particulars, one by one ; but the general 
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counsels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, 
come best from those that arc learned.” J^acon. 

£x-piate, cxpvoy (piusy pious,) I make satisfaction for sin 
by some pious act. Both atom' ami expiate express a 
satisfaction for an offence ; but atone is general, expiate 
is particular ; we may atmie for a fault by any species 
of suffering; we expiate crimes by suffering legal 
punishment. 

Ex-pire, from exjnro, {spiroy I breathe,) 1 breathe out ; 
designates the last action of life. By a metaphor, 
the time of being is put for the life of objects ; hence, 
we speak of a date expiringy and the like : “ when 
Alexander died, the Grecian monarchy expired with 
him.” 

Ex-plain, explanoy I make plain. To explain is simply 
to render intelligible, to illustrate and elucidate are to 
give additional clearness. 

Ex-pletive, from expleoy I fill up ; is principally used in 
reference to words in a sentence, which merely Jill up 
without being requisite to the sense. 

Ex-plicit, explico (plicoy I fold,) I unfold. The expla- 
natory is that which is superadded to clear up dif- 
ficulties or obscurities, the explicit is that which of 
itself obviates every difficulty ; an explicit letter, there- 
fore, will leave nothing that requires explanation. 

Ex-plode, explodoy I drive or burst out witli a noise : we 
speak of gunpowder exploding. 

Ex-plore, exploroy I search diligently. To examine ex- 
presses a less effort than to searchy and this expresses 
less than to explore : we examine things that are near, 
we search for those that are hidden, we explore those 
that are unknown or very distant. 

Ex-ponent, exporioy (sec Pono, p. ti9,) 1 set forth. Ex- 
ponent of a ratio, is the quotient arising upon divid- 
ing the antecedent by tlie consequent : thus, 6 is the 
exponent of the ratio or proiJortion which .‘30 hath 
to 5. 

Ex-port, exportOy (see Porto, p. 30,) I carry out. 

Ex-pose has the same origin as Exponent. 

Ex-postulate, expostuloy (jpostulo, 1 demand,) I demand 
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earnestly. We expostulate in a tone of authority, we 
remonstrcUe in a tone of complaint : he who expostu- 
lates passes a censure, and claims to be heard ; he who 
remonstrates presents his case, and requests to be heard. 

EX'pound has the same origin as Exross. 

Ex-press, exprimOi (see Premo, p. 30,) I press out. Ex- 
*^ess is used both in a literal and figurative sense : we 
speak oi the jUice of fruits being expressedy and of joy 
or sorrow being expressed, A word may be made to 
express one thing wliile it signifies another. [For an 
example see the word Prevent.] 

Term signifies any word that has a specific or li- 
mited meaning, expression signifies any word which 
conveys a forcible meaning. Usage determines the 
wordsy science fixes the terniSy sentiment provides the 
expression, 

£x-pulsion has the same origin as Expel. 

Ex-punge, expungOy {pungOy I prick,) literally, I prick 
out. Letters are blotted outy so that they cannot be 
seen again ; they are ex'jmngedy so that tliey cannot 
stand for any thing j they are erasedy so that the space 
may be re-occupied with writing. What is figura- 
tively described as written in a book may be saidiW 
be blotted out; thus, we speak of our sins being 
blotted out by the atoning blood of Christ : when the 
contents of a book are in part rejected, they are said 
to be expunged, 

Ex-quisite, from exquiroy (see Quero, p. 31,) I search 
diligently ; is applied to that which is excellent, and 
consequently to be sought after; thus we find the ex- 
pressions, exquisite perfection, exquisite judgment. 

Ex-tant, extansy (see Sro, p. 36,) standing out to view. 
The first of the weekly bills of mortality extant, be- 
gins the 29th of Dec. 1603. 

£x-temporc, [tempusy time,) without any previous care 
or preparation. “ There have been organists, whose 
abilities in unstudied effusions on their instruments 
have almost amounted to inspiration : several of 
whom played better music extemporcy than they wrote 
with meditation.’* 
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£x-tend, cxtendo^ (see Tendo, p. 39,) I slretcli out. Fi- 
guratively, we speak of extending the meaning or ap- 
plication of a word, of extending one’s charity, and 

the like Comprehenswe respects quantity, extensive 

regards space ; a comprehensive view of a subject in- 
cludes all branches of it, an extensive view enters into 
minute details. Comprehensive is employed only with 
regard to intellectual objects, extemive is used both 
in the proper and in the improper sense : we speak of 
the powers of the mind being comprehensive, and of .a 
plain, or an inquiry, being extetisive. 

Ex-teniiatc, exlenuo, (tenuis, thin,) I make thin. Exte- 
nuate and j)v.lliate, are both applicable to the moral 
conduct, and express the act of lessening the guilt of 
any impropriety. To extenuate, is simply to lessen 
guilt without reference to tlio means ; to palliate, is to 
^ lessen by means of art. [Palliate, from pallium, a 
<;loak, signifies literally to throw a cloak over a tiling.] 
Extenuate is opposed to aggravate. 

“ Speak of me as I am : nothing extenuate, 

Nor aught set down in malice.” 

Shnkspeare*s Othello. 

Ex-terminate, extermino, (terminus, a bound,) I cast out 
of the bounds, or out of existence. Exterminate is 
used only in regard to such things as have life, and 
designates a violent and immediate action ; extirpate, 
on the otlicr hand, may designate a progressive action : 
the former may be said of individuals, but the latter 
is employed in the collective sense only : plague, pes- 
tilence, and famine, extirpate; the sword extermi- 
nates. 

Ex-ternal, externus, outward. Outward indefinitely de- 
scribes the situation, external is more definite in its 
sense, since it is employed only in regard to such ob- 
jects as are conceived to be independent of man as 
a thinking being ; we speak of the oulimt'd part of 
a building, but of external objects acting on the 
mind, 

R 
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Exterior is still more definite, it expresses a higher 
degree of the outward or external; the former being 
in the comparative, and the two latter in the positive, 
degree ; when we speak of any thing which has two 
coats, it is usual to designate the outermost by 
the name of the exterior ; when we speak simply of 
the surface, without reference to any thing behind, it 
is denominated external. 

Ex-tinct, extinguish, extinguoj 1 put out any thing that 
burns ; 1 put an end to. 

Ex-tirpate, extirpOf {stirps, the stem of a plant, figura- 
tively, a race or family,) 1 take away and destroy the 
stem or support. Wc use the word only in an ex- 
tended sense : ** by the Deluge the whole Imnian 
race was extirpated, with the exception of Noah and 
his family.” 

Ex-tol, from extollo, {tollo, I lift,) I lift up very high ; is 
a reverential mode of praising ; it is the act of infe- 
riors, who thus declare their sense of a person’s supe- 
riority. To applaud is to praise in loud terms, to 
extol is to praise in strong terms. 

Ex-tort, from extorquco, (see ToR(iUEO, p, 40,) T twist 
out; is to get by violence. In a figurative sense, we 
speak of obedience being exacted, and a confession 
being extorted. * 

Ex-tract, extraho, (see Traho, p, 40,) I draw out. 

Ex-traneous, from extraneus, {terra, the land,) out of 
the land ; is used to denote that which forms no ne- 
cessary or natural part of a thing : a w'ork is said to 
contain extraneous matter, which contains much matter 
not illustrative of the subject; anecdotes of private 
individuals would be extraneous in a general history.’* 
Extraneous is opposed to intrinsic. 

Ex-traordinary, from extra and ordinarius, is that which 
is o^it of the ordinary course, and unexpected. When 
extraordinary conveys the idea of what deserves no- 
tice, it expresses much more than remarkable : wimt 
is extraordinary excites our astonishment, the remark- 
able only awakens our interest and attention. 

Ex-travagant, from cxlrut and vagans, wandering ; i;; 
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used only in a figurative sense: we speak of a man 
being extravagant in spending his money, or in giving 
praise. 

Ex-treme, extra mus., the end or last. We may speak of 
the ends of that which has no si>ccific form ; but we 
speak of the extremities of that only which is sup- 
posed to ])rojef’t lengthwise. Extremitij is used In the 
[M’opct' or tlu? improper sense, extreme in an imjiroper 
sense : we speak of the extremiti/ of a line, or of dis- 
tress ; but of the extreme of the fashion, extreme of 
joy or sorrow. 

Ex-trieate, from cxlricoj {lrica<, a hair or noose,) I get, 
as it were, onl of a noo%e : it is used only figuratively : 
we speak of being extricated from an awkward situ- 
ation. 

Ex-trinsic, from cxtrinsecusy outward ; is that which 
forms a part or a connection, but only in an indirect 
form ; a work is said to Iiave extrinsic merit when it 
borrows its value from circumstances, ii\ distinction 
from tlie intrinsic merit, or that which lies in the con- 
tents. Extrinsic is opposed to intrinsic. 

Ex-uberance, exuberot (rticr, fruitfulness,) I bear in 
great abundance. Tlic terms exuberant and luxuriant 
[luxnriunsj expanding with unrestrained freedom,) are 
a])plied to vegetation in a flourishing state ; but ex~ 
ubernnee expresses the excess, and luxuriance the 
))erfection. In a moral application, we s])eak of ex- 
uberance of fancy, and luxuriance of imagination. 

Ex-ult, eniltOi (see Sai.to, p. :)2,) literally, I jump out 
or about ; figuratively, I rejoice exceedingly. “ De- 
votion iiis])ires men with sentiments of religious gra- 
titude, and swells their hearts with inward transports 
of joy and exultation.” Addisotu 
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Facility. — Fact. — Factor. — Faculty, See Facio^ 

P- 

Fac-totum. One employed in all kinds of business. 
The word is formed of faCt do, totunh all (things 
being understood). 

Fanatic. (See Fanum, p. 12.) Among the heathen 
there were a sort of priests called fanalicif who per- 
formed their sacrifices in a wild enthusiastic manner; 
and the appellation has been generally given in mo- 
dem times to those who have made pretences to in- 
spiration, and who have conducted their w'orship in 
an extravagant and licentious mariner. 

Far-r-ago, compounded of fivy corn, grain, and agOy I 
drive, literally denoted a medley of grain of different 
kinds put together; with us it signifies a confused 
mass of things. 

Fate. (See Fari, p. 12.) Fate, in a general sense, 
denotes an inevitable necessity depending on some 
superior cause ; but it literally implies a ivord or 
cree pronounced by God; or a fixed sentence whereby 
the Deity has prescribed the order of things, and al- 
lotted every person what shall befal him. 

February, from Februa, an epithet given to Juno as the 
goddess of purification, from februo, I purify by sa- 
crifice. 

Feminine, from jemina, a woman. The feminine gen- 
der is tliat w hich denotes the noun or name to belong 
to a female. 

F’igure, from figurtiy (from^ngo, I form,) a thing whicli 
is formed. Figures or numeral characters, now used 
in arithmetic, were brought into Europe by the Moors 
of Spain, and were introduced into this country, as it 
is supposed, about 1130. Some have conceived that 
these figures w’cre originally Indian. 

Fignrt’i in Grammar, is an expression that deviates 
from the common and natural rules of gramuiar, 
eitlier for the sake of elegance or brevity. 
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Fifriirey in Rhetoric, a mode of speaking, -in which 
words are distorted from their literal and primitive 
sense. The term seems to have been borrowed from 
the stage, where the diflerent habits and gestures of 
actors, suitable to the several characters they sus- 
tained, were, by the Latins, caW vd Ji^ura. Nor is it 
unusual for us to say of a person, both witli respect 
to his dress and actions, that he makes a very bad or 
a very graceful And as language is the dress, 

as it were, of our thoughts, in wiiich they appear 
and arc represented to others ; so any particular man- 
ner of speaking may, in a more extended sense of 
tlie w(trd, be called its figure ; but rhetoricians have 
restrained the sense of the word to such forms of 
speech as dilfer from the more common and ordinary 
ways of expression ; as the theatrical habits of actors, 
and their deportment on the stage, are different from 
their usual garb and behaviour at otlier times. 

l^'ile, filurru a tliread, a thiu wire upon *which papers 
arc placed. A row of soldiers, standing one behind 
or beside another, is termed a file of soldiers. — The 
term file^ as applied to a tool used to smooth metals, 
seems to have its origin from the Saxon word feile* 

Filial, from filiusy a son. Pertaining to a son. 

Focus. 'The Latin word for “ a tire-hearth,” also for the 
fire itself. Theybca^ of a glass is the point where the 
rays concur and are collected. It is thus called, be- 
cause the rays being here brought together and united, 
their force and eftect arc increased ; so tluit they be- 
come able to burn; accordingly it is in this point 
tliat bodies are [ilaced to sustain the force of burning 
glasses or mirrors. 

Folio, from folhniij a leaf. A large book, of which ihe 
pages are fonned by a sheet of paper once doubled. 

Forensic, from forensht belonging to courts of judica- 
ture. 

Fraction and fracture. (See Franco, p. 15.) Fraction, 
in Arithmetic, a part or division of an integer or whole 
number. The word literally imports a broken num- 
ber. Fractions are usually divided into vulgar and 
K 3 
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decimal. Vulgar fractions, or simple fractions, are 
expressed by two numbers, the one placed over the 
other with a line between them. The lower, called 
the denominator, denotes the unit or whole that is di- 
vided into parts ; and the upper, called the numerator 
of the fraction, expresses the parts given in the pre- 
sent case. Thus, two third parts of any thing are 
written f, where the denominator 3, shows that the 
whole line is supposed to be divided into three equal 
parts; and the numerator 2, indicates two of such 
parts. 

Fraternal, iromf rater, brother. 

Fratricide. See Ca?do, p. 4. 

Frivolous, from fWo, 1 crumble, is used only in a figura- 
tive sense, to denote what may be crumbled or reduced 
to nothing : thus, we speak of “ frivolous objections.” 

Funeral. So called from the rope or torch which was 
borne at the procession before burial. Funis, a rope, 
fanale, a torch made of rope. 

G. 


Gakrulity, from garrulo, I chatter. The quality of 
talking too mucli. 

Gazette. From gaza, wealth, is formed the Italian word 
gazetta, which denotes a small coin, given for a news- 
paper when they were first published. The first 
newspaper or Gazette that appeared was published in 
15.36 at Venice, and appeared every six months. In 
the library at Venice there are 30 volumes of this 
Gazette. Lord Chancellor Burleigh published from 
time to time a Gazette, called “ The English Mer- 
cury,” during the time we were threatened with in- 
vasion by tlic famous Spanish Armada, which ceased 
when the Armada was defeated. In 1612 appeared 
the first Gazette in Gennany, and in 16.30 the first 
in Paris. In this country the first daily paper was 
published in 1 709, (during the reign of Queen Anne,) 
the success of which soon produced others. 
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Gender, from genusi kind. Gender, in Grammar, de- 
notes a division or distinction of nouns, or names, 
according to the different sexes of the things they de- 
note. This institution of genders was not made with 
design by the masters of language, but was intro- 
duce by custom and usage. At first, there was only 
a difference between the names of animals, when 
speaking of males and females ; and, by degrees, 
the same regulation was extended to other things. 
Grammarians have only noted and allowed what 
usage had established. The English language, with 
singular propriety, following nature alone, applies 
the distinction of masculine and feminine only to the 
names of animals ; all the rest are neuter ; except 
when by a poetical or rhetorical fiction things inani- 
mate and qualities are exhibited as persons, and con- 
sequently become either male or female. This gives 
tike English an advantage above most other lan- 
guages in the poetical and rhetorical style ; for when 
nouns naturally neuter arc converted into masculine 
or feminine, the personification is more distinctly and 
forcibly marked. 

Genitive. (See Giono, p. 16.) When one thing is re- 
presented as belonging to another, in the relation of 
cause, origin, or author, its name has a termination 
given it, called the genitive case; and as the author 
is properly the owner of a thing, the genitive is also 
called the possessive case. In English, the genitive 
case is made by prefixing the particle o/*; or it is ex- 
prcsseil by an apostrophe with the letter s, as “ God’s 
grace,” formerly written, “ Godis grace,” or “ the 
grace of God.” Dr. Jones, in his Greek Grammar, 
page 194, observes, « that though the termination 
called the genitive case, be rendered by ^ it means 
invariably ^ro/a, heginningy motive; and this seems to 
be the true signification of of, if we regard its etymo- 
logy, it being taken from ai^, which signifies from; 
and though custom seems to have assigned it some 
different iindefinable meaning, it is in all eases re- 
solvable into tlie sense of from. Thus, a table of 
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wood, if? a table fram wood, wood being the origin or 
beginning of it.” 

Genius. (See Gigno, p. 16 .) Genius, in mythology, a 
good or evil spirit whom the ancients suppostd set 
over each person, to direct his birth, accompany him 
in life, and be his guard until death. It seems in the 
original, to be nothing else but the particular bent and 
temper of each person deified ; and as every one's own 
temper is in a great measure the cause of his happi- 
ness or misery, tliese Genii were supposed to share, 
and have an equal feeling in all the enjoyments and 
suHerings of the persons they attended. 'I'lie Maho- 
metans also admit the existence of Genii, supposed by 
them to be a class of intermediate beings, between 
angels and men. 

Gemus is more frequently used for the force or fa- 
culty of the soul considered as it thinks or judges: 
thus we say, “ a happy genius,” “ a superior genius;” 
in like sense we say, “ a work of genius,’* 

Genius is also used, in a more restrained sense, for 
a natural talent, or disposition to one thing more than 
another ; in which sense we say, a genius for verse.” 

Taste,” says Dr. lllair, “ consists in the power of 
judging : Genius, in the power of executing.” * Sec 
Talent, * ^ 

Genu-tlexion, from gc?»/, knee, andjlrclot I bend. The 
act of bowing, or liending, the knee ; or rather of 
kneeling down. 


* Some one observed to Prince Henry of Prussia, 
that it was very rare to find genius, wit, memory, and 
judgment, united in the same person. — “ Surely there is 
nothing astonishing in this,” replied tlie Prince. “ Ge- 
nius takes its daring flight towards heaven — he is the 
eagle; wit moves along by fits and starts — he is tlie 
grassliopper ; memory marches backwards — he is the 
crab : judgment drags slowdy along — he is the tortoise. 
How can you expect that all these animals should move 
in unison ? '* 
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Genus. The Latin word for kindred, breed. In science, 
a class of being, comprehending under it many spe- 
cies ; as quadruped is a genus, comprehending under it 
almost all terrestrial beasts. Genus may be said to 
be a class of i greater extent than species* 

Gerund, fr<f!in re gerunda, i. e. gerendd, an action be- 
ing carried on ; that is, an action in the state of 
progression. Grammarians are much embarrassed 
to settle the nature and character of the gerunds : 
lliey are not verbs, because they do not mark any 
judgment or affirmation of the mind, which is sup- 
posed to be the essence of a verb ; and, besides, they 
have their several cases, which verbs have not. Dr. 
Jones, in Ids Latin Grammar, page 137, observes “ that 
the Latin Gerunds, inde, do, anddum, are but the par- 
ticiple in dus, in the oblique cases ; and as this is taken 
from the present participle, they have its sense, namely, 
an active sense. Participles express powers or ha- 
bits, in action ; and their tendency is to signify those 
powers, and not their operation; that is, to become 
abstract nouns : thus learning, feeling, hearing, assume 
the character of nouns. On tlie same principle the 
oblique cases of the participle, in dus, when alone, be- 
come in their nature abstract nouns. The gerunds, 
being thus nouns in reality, arc governed like other 
nouns in the genitive, dative, accusative, and ablative, 
either with or without a preposition.” 

Gladiator, from gladius, a sword. The gladiators w^ere 
usually slaves. Their masters made them swear that 
they would fight to death. To please the people, 
many hundreds fought one after another in one day. 
The annihilation of this vile practice is one of the tri- 
umphs of Christianity. 

Glebe, from gleba, a clod of earth. Glebe land is most 
commonly used for land belonging to a parish church, 
besides the tithes. 

Gramini-vorous. — G rani-vorous. See Voao, p. 42. 

Gratis. A contiaction of gratiis, wdth or by thanks. For 
nothing, without any other recompense than thanks. 

Gravity, gravitation, from gravifas, heaviness. Gravity 
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is a term applied to that force by which all bodies arc 
continually urged towards the centre of the earth. — 
Gravitation. The action which a body exerts on an- 
other body by the power of gravity. Of the nature of 
gravitation, nothing more is known, th^ that it is ap- 
])arently an essential property of matter, ^r, at least, 
of all matter that hitherto has become the object of 
human investigation. 

Spiidfic gravili/, is the excess of gravity in any body, 
above tliat of an equal quantity or bulk of another. A 
body is said to be specifically heavier than another, 
wlien under the same bulk it contains a greater 
weight than the other. Thus, if there be two ecjual 
spheres, each a foot in diameter ; the one wood, the 
other lead ; since the leaden one is found Iieavier 
than the wooden one, it is said to !)e specifically hea- 
vier; and the wooden one specifically This 

kind of gravity is also called relative and comparative ; 
in opposition to absolute gravityt wliich increases in 
proportion to the quantity or mass of the body. 


II. 

Habit. (See Habeo, p. 17.) State of any thing. Habit 
is a disposition either of mind or body, acquired by 
the frequent repetition of the same act; or a facility 
of doing a thing, acquired by having done it frequent- 
ly. Virtue is called a habit of the mind ; swimming, 
a habit of the body. Habit ditlers from instinct, not 
in its nature, but in its origin ; the latter being natu- 
ral, the former ac(}iiiri‘d. 

Halcyon-days, Dies alcyonii. A phrase that frequently 
occurs among writers, to denote a time of peace and 
tranquillity. The expression takes its rise from a sea- 
fowl, called HalcyoUt or alcyou, which is said to 
build its nest when tlic weather is usually observed 
to be still and calm. 

llannnock, from hamusj a hook, is the name given to 
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beds suspended by hooks from tlie ceiling, as on board 
ships. 

Haven, like hd>eot is an example of the change of let- 
ters, {v for 6). Habena is a rein, and haven is a 
place where Vessels are confined, or reined in by tlicir 
cables. 

Herbi-vorous. See Voiio, p. 42. 

Homi-cide. Sec C^do, p. 4. 

Host. A term applied to a person who lodges another, 
and sometimes to the person also lodged. It was a cus- 
tom among the ancients, when any strangers asked for 
(odgings, for the master of the house, and the stranger, 
each of them to set a foot on each side of the thres- 
hold, and swear they would neither of them do any 
harm to the other. By some, Host is supposed to be 
formed from ostium or hostium, as one who desires of 
the other an entrance ; others from kospesy as if sospes^ 
safe, because each of the parties sought to be safe 
while tliey were together. 

Human, from /u//)mww 5 , belonging to man. — Hwnanitp, 
The nature of man. — HinnanUies ; is used plurally, 
for the human lores tiler re, that is, the study of the 
Greek and Latin languages, grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
and the ancient poets or orators, and historians. 


I. 

IN. — When the preposition in is united to other 
words, it has three significations. 

l5/. It denotes the same as our English pre- 
positions, VI, into, upon, over, or against. 

2ndli/. It has a privative sense; that is, it 
marks the absence of that which is denoted by 
the uncoinpoiinded word: thus, active, m-ac- 
tive. 
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^rdly. It has an intensive signification; that 
is, it marks an increased degree of action, and 
is equivalent to our adverb, greatly : thus, lumino 
is simply I lighten; and iZ-luminate, I lighten 
greatly. 

Probably, when in is found to have the se- 
cond signification, it is an ellipsis of “ in no de- 
gree,” and in the third signification, “ in a 
great degree.” 


I. 

1. IN, signifying IN or INTO, OVER, UPON, or 
AGAINST. 


Illative. See Fero, p. 13. 
linrnission, mmus, sent. 
Imminent, minens, threaten- 
ing, ready to fall. 
Immolate. See Mola, p. 
24 . 

Immure, murus, a wall. 
Iinpecle, the feet. 
Impel, pclloj I drive. 
Impending, pendo, I hang. 
Import, porlOf 1 carry. 
Implicate, plicoy T fold. 
Imprecate, precovy I pray. 
Impress.* 

Impugn, pugnoy I fight. 
Impulsion, pulsusy driven. 


Impute, putoy I think. 

Incarnation, caroy cantis, 
flesh. 

Incident, cedensy falling. 

Incision, cisusy cut. 

Incite, citoy I move. 

Incline, clinoy I bend. 

Include, claudoy I shut. 

Inculcate, calxy the heel ; 
calcoy I use the heel, to 
press or stamp in the 
mind, as we stamp in 
any physical object with 
the heel. 

Incumbent, cumboy I bend. 

Incursion, curroy I run. 


* In order to keep the work within as narrow bounds 
as perspicuity would allow, the Latin is not given where 
the uncompounded word is found in the English languagCi 
as jrress, materialy and others. 
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Indent, dentis, the teeth. 
Induce, ducof I lead. 
Inft‘r,/;ro, I carry. 
Influt‘ncc,^<io, I flow. 
Inf‘orm,^rmo, I form. 
Infringe, fringo for frangOf 
I break. 

Infuse, fundoi I pour. 
Ingress, gradiorj I move. 
Inhale, halo, I breatlie. 
Inherent, heereo, I stick. 
Initial, initio, I begin, form- 
ed of in, and co, I go. 
Inject, I cast. 

Innate, natus, born. 
Inscribe, acribo, I write. 
Insect, seclvs, cut. 

Insert, scro, I sow seed, 
insinuate, sinus, the bosom. 
Insist, sislo, I stand. 


Inspect, specto, I look. 
Inspire, spiro, I breathe. 
Instant, sto, T stand. 

Instil, stillo, I drop. 
Institute, statuo, 1 place. 
Instruct, slruo, I build. 
Insult, salto, I jump. 
Intrude, trudo, I thrust. 
Intuition, lueor, tuitus, I 
look, I behold. 

Invade, vado, I march. 
Invective, vectus, carried. 
Invent, venio, 1 come. 
Invert, verto, I turn. 

Invest, vestio, I clothe. 
Investigate, vesUgo, I fol- 
low by the footsteps. 
Involve, volvo, I roll. 
Irruption, runipo, I break. 


2. IN. as a PRIVATIVE. 


Ignoble, robilis. \ 

Ignominy, that is, an ill 
name, nonicn. 

Ignorant, gnosco, I know. 
Illegible, lego, I read. 
Illicit, licet, it is lawful. 
Illiterate, literatus, learned. 
Immaculate, macula, a spot 
or blemish. 

Immaterial. 

Immense, inensus, measur- 
ed. 

Immediate. 

Immemorial. 

Immoderate. 

Immodest. 

Immunity, mumis, a duty ; 


im-munity, exemption 
from any duty. 

Iminutiible. 

Impersonal. 

Impertinent, pertinens, be- 
longing or becoming to 
one. 

Impervius, pervius, easy to 
be passed. 

Impious. 

Implacable, p/act’o, I please. 

Impossible. 

Impotent, potens, powerful. 

Imprudent. 

Impudent, jnidor, shame. 

Impunity, punio, I punish. 

Impure. 
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Inability. 

Inaccessible. 

Inactive. 

Inaccurate. 

Inaction. 

Inadequate. 

Inanimate. 

Incolierencc, cuheereot I join 
or agree together. 

I ncoinpreliensible. 
Incompetent. 

Incongruous, suit- 
able. 

Inconsistent. 

Inconstiint. 

Incontrovertible. 

Inconvenient. 

Incorporeal, corpus, a body. 
J ncorrect. 

Incorrupt. 

Incredulity. 

Indefinite. 

Indelilile, delcoy I blot out. 
Indemnity, dtnmtum, loss. 
Indignity, di^nus, worthy. 
Indiscriminate. 
Indisputable. 

Indistinct, 

Ineffectual. 

Ineffable, to speak. 
Inert, ars, pow’cr or art. 
Inexorable, exorahilis, easily 
to be entreated. 

Infant, speaking. 

3. IN, as an 

Illuminate, lumitio, I 
lighten. 

Illusion, ludo, I play. 
Illustrate, lustra, I lighten. 


Infallible. 

Infinite, Jlnis, end or li- 
mit. 

Infirm. 

Inflexible, I bend. 

Inimical, amicus, friendly. 

Innocent, noceo, 1 hurt. 

Insane, sanus, sound in mind 
or body. 

Inscrutable, scriitor, I seek. 

Insipid, sapor, taste. 

Insolence, solens, accus- 
tomed. 

Insoluble and insolvent, 
sol VO, I loosen, also I 

pay- 

integer and Integrity, see 
Tango, p. 39. 

Intestate, testator, one thfit 
makes a will. 

Intolerable. 

Intrepid, trepidus, fearful. 

Invalid, validus, strong. 

Invincible, vinco, I con- 
quer. 

Invite, vito, I avoid. 

Involuntary. 

Irrational. 

Irrefragable, fraw^o, I 
break. 

Irreligion. 

Irregular. 

Irreparable. 

Irrevocable. 

INTENSIVE. 

immerge, ^nergo, I put into 
^vater. 

Impetuous, petn, I seek. 
Implement, I fill. 
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Implore, ploro, I weep. 
Increase, crescoy I grow. 
Indicate, dicOy I show. 
Inflection, y/cc^o, 1 bend. 
Inflict, 1 beat. 


j Innovate, 7iovo, I make new. 
Inquire, quaro, I seek. 
Intend, tendOf I stretch. 
Inveterate, veteroy I grow 
old, continue long. 


The above is merely an alphabetical list for the con- 
venience of more easy reference to the root, or origin 
t)f the word; as, for further explanation of infuse, see 
fiindo ; ingress, see gradior ; irruption, see rumpoy &c. &c., 
among the verbs from page 1 to page 42. Tliese uords 
will also be found more fully explained, in regular 
alpliahetical order, in the following pages. 


In.ATivK* (1). “ so. orders the intermediate idea 

as to discover what connexion there is in each link of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are held together.” 
I^ockc> — “ In common discourse or writing, such par- 
ticles as fory because, manifest the act of reasoning 

as well as the illative particles then and thcr^ore.'" 
Matts. 

11-luminatc (3) and enlighten both denote the commu- 
nication of light, the former in the natural, the latter 
in the moral, sense ; we illuviinnte by means of hinijjs 
<;r candles, instruction enlightens the minds of men. 
Illumine is n poetic variation of illuminate. 

“ What in me is dark, illumine.'^ J^lilton. 

Il lusion (3) signifies a mockery or false show. 

Il-histrate (3) is to make a thing more clear; thus we 
illustrate, moral truths by examples or similes. lUus- 
Irious is applied to that which has lustre, or to that 
which gives lustre ; thus we speak of an. illustrious 
character, and illustrious deeds. 

I. mage. Jmagt’y (from imitatioiicy as if hnitago,) a re- 
semblance. Image is used to denote the trace or 
mark, wliich outward objects impress on the mind, by 


* The figures (1), (2), (3), refer to the three diflferent 
significations of the preposition in. See pages 192 — 195. 
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means of the organs of sense. Image also signifies 
an artificial representation performed by man ; as in 
painting, sculpture, and the like. The Romans pre-< 
served the images of their ancestors with a great deal 
of care and concern, and had them carried in pro- 
cession at tlieir funerals and triumphs. The Jews 
absolutely condemn all images. The Mahometans have 
a perfect aversion to images ; which was what led 
them to destroy most of the beautiful monuments of 
antiquity, botli sacred and profane, at Constantinople. 
Imagesj in discourse, are defined to be in general any 
thoughts proper to produce expressions, and which 
present a kind of picture to the mind. 

Im-material (2). The body is the viatmal part of man, 
the soul is the immaterial part. This word is some- 
times used in the sense of unimportant ; a sense, Dr. 
Johnson says, which ought to be rejected. 
Im-mediately (2) and instanthjt or instantarwouitli/y both 
mark a quick succession of events, but the latter in a 
much stronger degree than the former. — Directlj/ is 
mostly applicable to the actions of men ; immediately 
and instantly to cither actions or events. 
lm>incmorial (2). “ All the laws of this kingdom have 

some memorials in writing, yet all have not their ori- 
gin in writing ; for some obtained their force by im~ 
memorial usage or custom.*’ Hale. — In a legal sense, 
a thing is said to be of time immemorial, or tone out 
of mind, that was before the reign of our king, Ed- 
ward II. 

Im-mense (2) is applied to that which exceeds all calcu- 
lation ; the vast (vastus, extended in space,) compre- 
bends only a very great or unusual excess : the dis- 
tance between the earth and the sun may be said to 
be immense, the distance between the poles is va&t» 
Im-merge, immersion, (3). An act by which any thing 
is plunged into water, or some other fluid. In the 
first ages of Christianity baptism was performed by 
three immersions. The custom of immersion is said 
to be still preserved in Portugal. 

Im-mincnt (1). The terms immineiU, impending, and 
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threatenbiff, are all used in regard to some evil that is 
exceedingly near ; imminent conveys no idea of tlura- 
tioii ; ifnpendhig excludes the idea of what is moment 
tary : a person may be in imminent danger of losing 
his life in one instant, and the danger may be over the 
next; but the impending danger is that which has 
been long in existence. Imminent and impending are 
said of dangers that are not discoverable ; but a 
threatening evil gives intimation of its own approach. 

‘ “ What dangers at any time are imminent, what evils 
hangover our heads, God doth know, and not we.’* 
Hooker. 

Ini-moderate (2). What is excessive may exceed in a 
greater or less degree : immoderate and intemperate 
mark a jiGsitively great degree of excess, the former 
still higher than the latter; immoderate is, in fact, the 
highest conceivable degree of excess. 

Tm-molate (1). “ In most pictures of the immolation of 

Isaac, (or Abraham sacrificing his son,) Isaac is de- 
scribed as a little boy; this is an error.” 

Iin-pede (1). To hinder is commonly employed in re- 
gard to trifling matters, or such as retard a person’s 
proceedings in the smallest degree ; impede (as well as 
obstruct) is an act of greater importance, such as pro- 
duces a great degree of delay : we speak of impeding 
the march of an army, <^f cold impeding the growth of 
plants. 

Jni-pel (1) is used only in a figurative sense: “anger 
sometimes impels men to commit the most imprudent 
actions.” 

Im-perative, from imperativus, commanding. Imjiera- 
tive, in Grammar, is one of the moods or manner of 
conjugating a verb, serving to express a command- 
ment, as, “ Go,” “ Come.” 

Im-pertinent (2). He wlu) does not respect the laws of 
civil society in his intercourse witli individuals, and 
w'ants to assume to himself what belongs to another, 
is impertinent ; if he carry this impertinence so far as to 
commit any violent breach of decorum, lie is rude. 
Impertinence seems to spring from :i loo high regard 

s 3 
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of one’s self, rudeness from a disregard of what is duo 
to others. 

Im-pervious (2). Impassable is said only of that which 
is to be passed by living creatures ; but impervious 
may be extended to inanimate objects ; a wood may 
be impervious to the rays of the sun. 

Im-petus, impetus^ a violent tendency to any point. In 
mechanics, it denotes the force with which a body 

moves, or with which it strikes another Impetuosity 

is the extreme of violence : an impetuous attack is an 
excessively violent attack. 

Im-plement (3). Something that fills up vacancy, or 
supplies wants : hence an instrument of manufacture^ 
or tools of a trade. 

Im-plicate ( 1 ). To implicate is not so forcible as involve, 
for that which is folded m.ay be folded only once, but 
that which is rolled is rolled many limes. In applica- 
tion therefore to human affairs, people are said to bt 
implicated who have taken ever so small a share in a 
transaction ; but they are involved only when they 
are deeply concerned. 

Im-plicit (1) is rarely used in its primitive sense; it is 
now employed to denote something that exists but is 
not expressed. ** In the first establishment of sjjeech 
there was an implicit compsict, founded upon common 
consent, that such and sugh words should be signs, 
whereby they would express their thoughts one to 
another.” — Implicit. Trusting without examina- 
tion. Thus, by implicit credulity, I may believe a 
letter not yet opened, when 1 am confident of the 
writer’s veracity.” Johnson. 

Im-plore (3) signifies to act upon by iveeping. Hegging 
is the act of the poor when they need assistance ; bc'- 
seeching and entreating are resorted to by friends and 
equals when they want to influence or persuade, but 
beseeching is more urgent, entreating more argument- 
ative ; supplicating and imploring are resorted to by 
sufferers for the relief of their misery, and are ad- 
dressed to those who have the power of averting or 
increasing the calamity. 
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Im.ply (I) is a variation of implicate^ A word signifieg 
whatever it is made to stand for literally ; it implies 
that which it stands for figuratively or morally: it 
frequently happens that words which signify nothing 
Ijarticular in themselves may be made to imply a great 
deal by the tone, the manner, and the connection. 

Im-port (I) is used as a verb in its primitive sense : we 
speak of the import of goods from a foreign country. 
As a noun it is used figuratively. “ To draw near to 
God is an expression of awful and mysterious import.''' 
Blair. — The signification of a word is that of which it 
is made the sign, the 7neaning is that which a person 
attaches to it, the import is that which is carried as 
it \vcre into the understanding. 

Im-possible (3). There are two kinds of impossibility, 
physical and moral. Physical impossibility is that 
which is contrary to the laws of nature. A thing is 
•morally impossible when of its own nature it is possu 
ble, but yet is attended with such difficulties, as that, 
all things considered, it appears impossible. 

Im-prccation (1) signifies prayer by which any evil is 
wished to another. 

Im-provc. The true derivation of this word is involved 
in some obscurity. We know that the letters b and v 
arc frequently interchanged, therefore im-prove is 
doubtless derived from im, awA probus, good; but the 
compound word im-probus, in Latin, is dishonest, im 
bearing the sense given under No. 2, p. 193. In the 
formation of the English word, however, we seem to 
have adopted the probus, good ; and the in, changed 
to im, according to the signification under No. 3, of 
p. 1 94, therefore “ prove,” from proBus, good, and m, 
im, in its intensive signification — im-prove, greatly or 
more good. 

Im-pugn (1) is only used with us in a figurative sense. 
Impugn and attack are used synonymously in regard 
to doctrines or opinions ; in which case, to impugn 
signifies to call in question, or bring arguments 
against ; to attack is to oppose with warmth. To im- 
pugn is not necessarily taken in a bad sense ; we may 
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sometimes impugn alisurtl doctrines by a fair train of 
reasoning. 

Iin-putc (1) is to or judge what is in a thing. The 
actions of men are often so e<|iiivocal that it is difficult 
to decide whellier praise or l)lame ouglit to be imputed 
to them. 

In>animate (‘2). Lifeless and deadt suppose the absence 
of life wliere it has once been ; inanimate supposes its 
absence where it has never been. The word is also 
used in a moral acceptation : a person is said to be 
inanimate when he is naturally wanting in spirits. 

In-auguration. The coronation of a monarch ; or the 
consecration of a prelate ; .so called in imitation of 
the ceremonies used by the Homans when they were 
received into the college of Augurs. The word comes 
from inauguraret which signifies to dedicate a temple, 
or to raise any one to the priesthood, having, in order 
to that, first taken auguries. See Augur. 

In-carnation (1). In theology, the act whereby tlie Son 
of God assumed the human nature ; or the mystery 
by which Jesus Christ was made man, in order to 
accomplish the work of our salvation. The era used 
among CJiristians, whence they number their years, 
is the time of the incarnation, that is, of Christ’s con- 
ception. This era was lirst established about the 
beginning of the sixth century. 

In-cendiary, from ineendo, 1 set on fire, is applied to 
one who is guilty of maliciously setting tire to another’s 
Iioiise. This offence is also called arsoUi from ardeoy 
I burn. — Jneense. Is the thing l)urnt. — Incentive. 
That which kindles, 

In-cident (1> Circumstance comprehends in its signifi- 
cation whatever may be said or thought of any thing ; 
incident carries with it the idea of whatever may liefaJ, 
or said to befal any thing ; fact includes in it nothing 
but what really is, or, is done. A narrative, therefore, 
may contain many circumstances and incidents without 
any fact^ when what is related is either fictitious or not 
positively knowm to have happened. 

Incidental is opposed to what is premeditated j we 
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speak of incidental remarks, that is, remarks not closely 
connected with the subject of conversation. “ Con- 
stancy is such a firmness of friendship as overlooks 
all those failures of kindness, that through passion, 
incident to human nature, any man may be guilty 
of.” 

In-cision (1) usually denotes a cut made with a sharp 
instrument. 

In-cite ( 1 ). Wliat incites^ acts through the medium of our 
desires ; thus we are incited to perform noble actions, 
by tlie desire of distinction. — Incentive has a higher 
aj)plication for tilings that incite than the word incite- 
vnoitj the latter being mostly applied to sensible, and 
the former to spiritual, objects ; the incitement of 
passion is at all times dangerous ; a religious man 
W'ants no incentives to virtue, his own breast furnishes 
him with those of the noblest kind. 

In-clinc (1) is used both in a iihysical and in a moral 
sense. Lean and incline are both said of the position 
of bodies ; that wliich incHneSf leans or turns only in 
a slight degree ; a tree may grow so as to incline to 
the right or to the left, it bends w hen it turns out of 
the straight course. 

In an extended sense, we say the judgment leanst 
tiie will inclines ; a person is said to incline^ or be i«- 
clinedi to a certain mode of conduct. — lnclinatio7i has 
reference to the feelings, and in this sense it is syno- 
nymous with attachment, “ I am glad tliat he w'hom 
1 must have loved from duty, whatever he liad been, 
is such a one as I can love from inclination,*^ 

In-close and include (1) are both from includo^ (see 
Claudo, p. 7,) I sliut in a given space ; the former 
in the proper, and the latter in an extended, signifi- 
cation : a yard is inclosed by a wall ; morality as well 
as faith is included in Christian perfection. — Iversons 
or things comprise or include ; things only for the most 
part com 2 >rehendj embrace^ and contain, 

A person comprises a certain cjuantity of matter 
within a given space; he includes one thing within 
another; thus an author com 2 yriscs his work within 
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a certain number of volumes, and includes in it a 
variety of interesting particulars. Arms and fishing- 
tackle conijmse the personal ellccts of most savages ; 
bills of mortality include only such persons cas die of 
diseases. — Inclusive. Comprehended in the sum or 
number, as, “ from \VedMes<lay to Saturday inclu- 
sive that is, botli Wednesday and Saturday taken 
into the number. 

In-cog. Corrupted by mutilation from iucognitOf un- 
known. 

In-consistent (2) marks tlie unfitness of being placed 
together ; incongruous marks tlie uusuitableness of 
one thing to another; incoherent marks a want of 
dependence of one part upon another. 

In-corporqal and immalcrinl (2) have always a relative 
sense; the spiritual is that which is positive: thus, 
God is said to be a spiritualf not an incorporeal nor 
imniaterialy being. 

In-crease (.‘J) signifies to grow upon, or grow to, a thing. 
The idea of becoming larger is common to the terms 
grow and increase; but the former is a gradual j)ro- 
ccss, the latter either a gradual or au iustantajieous 
act. A stream increases by tlie addition of othier 
waters ; this may take place either in the course of time 
or suddenly ; that is, by means of gentle showers or 
tlie rushing in of gentle streams. 

To mcrease is either u natural or an artificial pro- 
cess, to grow always natural ; thus money increases but 
docs not grow. — ytddilion is an iiiteiilional mode of 
increasing, accession is an accidental mode : ang?nent- 
ation ditlers from increase less in sense than in ajipli- 
cation ; the latter admits of general application, and is 
adapted to the colloquial style; the former is applied 
only to objects of biglier import or cases of a less 
familiar nature, and is adapted to the grave style, 

In-cnlcate (1), with us, is to enforce by frequent ad- 
monition. “ Manifest truth may deserve sometimes 
to be inculcated, because we arc too apt' to forget it.” 
yitterburp. 

In-cuinbcnt (1>, in law, a clerk resident on his benefice 
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with cure. He is called the incumbent of such chiircli, 
because he ought to beiid his whole study to discharge 
his cure. 

Ill-cur (1 j, with us, is to become liable to punishment, 
reprehension, or danger. 

In-definitc or indeterminate (2), that which has no cer- 
tain bounds, or to which the human mind cannot affix 
any, — Tnclejinitet in grammar, is understood of articles 
and otlier parts of s}ieech which are not fixed to any 
jiarticular time, thing, or other circumstance. 

Ill-dent and indenture (1). Indent urcy a writing wdiich 
comprises some contract between two or more persons ; 
so named, because hulented at the top answerable to 
anotlier part, w'hicli has the same contents. 

In-(lication (JV). The idea of an external object which 
serves to direct tlic observer is common to the term 
mark, sign, token, symiitom, and indication. A 7nark 
serves simply to guide the senses or aid the memory ; 

on the contrary, serve to direct the understand- 
ing. An object may be both a ynark and a the 

tigure of the cross, which is used in books by way of 
reference, is a mark only; but when employed in 
reference to the cross of our Saviour it is a .sign, since 
it conveys an idea of something else to the mind. 

Note is properly a sign, which consists of marks, as 
a 7iote of admiration (!) ; symptom is rather a mark, 
than a sign, it is principally used in reference to dis- 
eases, yet it is otherwise employed sometimes ; token is 
a species of mark in a moral sense, we speak of a token 
of friendship or esteem ; indication is a species of sign, 
it is used in reference to that which is found in persons, 
wc speak of indications of genius or goodness. 

The idea of making a thing visible to another is 
common to the terms sliow, point out, mark, and im/i- 
cate : to shoiv is an indefinite term, one shows by simply 
putting a thing before another ; point out is specific, 
as when we direct the attention of the ohsei ver in a 
particular maimer ; to mark is an indirect means of 
making a thing visible, a person may mark something 
in the absence of others. Persons or things shoxv or 
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mark, persons only point outy and things only indicate : 
a look may indicate what is passing in a person’s mind. 
— Indicative* A certain modification of a verb, showing 
either the time present, past, or future, and asserting 
what we tliink certain ; and, therefore, sometimes 
called the declarative mood . — Indictioiiy in chronology, 
a term used for a manner of counting time among the 
Romans, containing a cycle or revolution of lifteeii 
years. This method of computation has no dependance 
on the heavenly motions. In memory of the victory 
obtained by Constantine in 312, by which entire free- 
dom was given to Christianity, the council of Nice, 
for tlic honor of Constantine, ordained that the years 
should no longer be kept by Olympiads, which till 
that time had been done ; but that instead thereof the 
indiction should be made use of, by which to reckon 
and date their years, which hath its cpocha A. D. 312, 
Jan. 1. 

in-digenous, from indigenay (comjiounded of induy in, and 
geno for gignoy I am born, born in tlie same country. 
Animals and plants are said to be indigenous in the 
country whore they are native ; thus, potatoes are .^e- 
digenous in America, whence they were first brought 
in 16’23 by Sir W. Raleigh. 

In-dignation (2) is a sentiment awakened by the iimvwthy 
conduct of others ; anger is a sudden sentiment of dis- 
pleasure; is a continued anger; 7vratli\^ix 

heightened sentiment of anger, which is poetically ex- 
pressed by the word ire : a warmth of constitution 
gives rise to anger ; de^iravity of heart breeds resent-^ 
ment ; but indignation Hows from a sense of honor and 
virtue. — Indigniti/ signifies unworthi/ treatment. 

In^distinct (2) is negative, confused is positive : sounds 
are indistinct which reach our ears only in part ; they 
are confused if they come in great numbers and out of 
all order. 

In-dubitable (2), nm/ueslionablej indisputabley undeniablcy 
ino&Mrovertibley imfragablcy are all opposed to uncer- 
tainty ; but they do not imply absolute certainty, for 
they all express the strong persuasion of a person’s 
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mind rather than the absolute nature of the thing: 
wlicn a fact is supported by sucli evidence as admits 
of no ki id of doubt, it is termed imlubitable ; when the 
truth of an assertion rests on the authority of a man 
whose character for integrity stands unitnpeaclied, it is 
termed unquestionable authority ; when a thing is be- 
lieved to exist on the evidence of every man’s senses, it 
is termed undeniable ; when a sentiment lias always been 
held as eitlicr true or false, without dispute, it is termed 
indisputable ; when arguments have never been contro- 
verted, they are termed mconlrovertible ; and when 
they have never been satisfactorily answered, they arc 
termed irrejragable. 

In-duce (1) is used only in a moral sense. Whatever 
achiales is the result of reflection, it is a steady and 
fixed principle ; whatever imjyels is momentary and ve- 
hement, and often precludes reflection ; whatever in- 
duces is not vehement, though often momentary : one 
is actuated by motives, impelled by passions, and in- 
duced by reason and inclination. — Induction, is when 
from several particular propositions we infer one ge- 
neral, as, every terrestrial animal lives, every aerial 
animal lives, and every reptile animal lives ; therefore 
iweri/ animal lives.*' — “ Mathematical things only arc 
Capable of clear demonstration ; conclusions in natural 
jihilosopliy are jiroved by induction of experiments, 
things 'noral by moral arguments, and matters of fact 
by credible testimony.” TUlotson. 

In-due or endue, from induo, I put in. One is invested 
with that which is external, as an office or dignity ; 
one is endued with that which is internal, as good 
qualities. 

Endow is but a variation of endue, but the former 
usually denotes the supply of external goods, as land 
iM* money ; the latter is to supply with mental excel- 
lences. 

Tn-dustry. See Struks, p. 38. 

In-cflable (2) and unspeakable have the same meaning; 
unspeakable is said of objects in general, particularly 
T 
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that which is above human conception, and surpd^es 
the power of language to describe ; as tlie miapeakahle 
goodness of God : itieff'aUe is said of such objecte as 
cannot be painted in words with adequate force; as 
the ineffabUi sweetness of a person’s look. 

In-crt (2). ^Vc speak of medicinal plants becoming m- 
that is, losing their virtues; the W'ord is also used 
in the 'sense of motionless- — Inertia is a philosophical 
term denoting that power in matter which disposes it 
to continue in the same state. 

In-exorable (2). A man is inexorable who turns a deaf 
car to every entreaty that is made to induce him to 
lessen the rigour of his sentence. This term is some- 
times applied to inanimate objects : justice and death 
are represented as inexorable. 

In-famous f2) and scandalous .arc said of that which is 
calculated to excite great displeasure in the minds of 
all who hear it, and degrade the ollendcrs in general 
estimation ; but the infamovs seems to be that which 
produces greater publicity and more general reprehen- 
sion than the scandalous^ consequently is that which is 
more serious in its nature, and a greater violation of 
good morals. Infamous is applied to both persons and 
things, scandalous only to things : a character or trans- 
action is infamous ; but a transaction only is scanda- 
lous. 

In-fatuatc, from infaluarCf to make one a fool. To de- 
prive of underNtandiiig. 

In-fer (I). “ Tt) infn'f is, by virtue of one proposition 
laid down as true, to draw in another as true.” 

= Great, 

“ Or bright, infers not excellence ; the earth, 

“ Though ill comparison of heaven so small, 

“ Nor glistering, may of solid good contain 
“ More plenty than the sun, that barren shines.” 

Milton. 

In-ferior, from injei'iorj lower, correlative to superior. 

In-finite (2), 'I nat which has no limits, in which sense 
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God alone is infinite. “ A million is full as far from 
infinite as one.” Denham. — Jnjinitivc, in grammar, the 
name of one of the moods whicli serve for the conju- 
gating of verbs. The infinitive does not denote any 
precise time, nor does it determine the number or per- 
son, but expresses things in a loose manner, as, “ to 
teach.” 

In-fluence (1) marks the state or power of acting upon 
any object so as to direct or move it. — Credit arises 
out of esteem, it depends on personal merit ; favnr 
arises from good-will, and may depend on the caprice 
of him who bestows it ; tbere will be injiuence wdiere 
there is credit or fnuory but it may exist independently ; 
we have credit and favor for ourselves, we exert in- 
Jlncnce over others. 

Superior wisdom, age, or office, gives avthoriti/ ; 
superiority of talent, rank, or property, and a variety 
of circumstances, give influence : the latter commonly 
acts by persuasion, and employs engaging manners, 
so cs to determine in favor of what is proposed ; the 
former determines of itself, it retpiires no collateral 
aid : ascendunci/ and sivar/ imply an excessive degree 
of influence over the mind ; the former is gradual in its 
prcicess, and consecjuently more confirmed in its nature ; 
the latter may be only temporary, but may be more 
violent. “ lleligion hath so great an upon 

the felicity of men, that it ought to be upheld, not 
only out of dread of divine vengeance in the other 
wmrld, but out of regard to temporal prosperity.’* 
Tillotson. 

In-form (;3) comprehends the general idea of supplying 
IVesh knowledge, it may be a personal address or 
otherwise; acquaint and apprize are immediate and 
personal eommunications, tiie latter is used in more 
specific circumstances tluin the former. 

To make known is to bring to light wliat has long 
been known and purposely concealed. — The inform- 
ant is one who informs for the benelit of others; the 
informer is one who informs to the molestation ot 
T 2 
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others, it is specially applied to one who informs 
against the transgressors of any law. 

In-fringe (3). We speak of invading and infringing 
rights ; the former is an act of greater violence than 
the later : invade is used only for public privileges, 
infringe is applied to those which are private. In- 
fringement and infraction are botli from infringo, (see 
Frango, p. 15,) the fonncr is applied to the rights of 
individuals, either in their domestic or public capacity ; 
the latter to national transactions : we speak of an in- 
fringement of a law, and of the infractio7i of a treaty. 

In-fuse (1), in an extended sense, is to pour principles 
or feelings into the mind . — Instil is applicable only to 
permanent sentiments, infuse may be said of any par- 
tial feeling ; hence we speak of infusing poison into the 
mind by means of mischievous publications ; of in- 
fusing ardor into the minds of soldiers by means of 
spirited addresses. 

In-genuous and ingenious are both derived from inginerct 
to be inborn ; the former respects the nobleness of 
character which is inborn, the latter respects the ge- 
nius or mental powers which arc inborn : we love the 
ingenuous character on account of the qualities of his 
heart ; we admire the ingenious man on account of the 
endowments of his mind. 

In-herent (1) denotes a permanent quality or property, 
as opposed to that which is transitory ; inhred denotes 
a property which is derived principally from habit or 
by a gradual process, as opjxised to the one acquired 
by actual efforts ; inborn denotes that* which is })urely 
natural, in opposition to the artificial : what is inborn 
and inbred is naturally inherent j but all is not inbred 
or inborn which is inherent, 

In-nate (1) and inborn are precisely the same in meaning, 
yet they diller somewhat in application : poetry and 
the grave style have adopted inborn ; philosophy has 
adopted innate , — Innate is used for persons, and inhe- 
rent for things. 

ln>noccnce (2) extends no farther than the quality of not 
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hurting by any direct act; ^lUtless comprehends the 
quality of not intending to hurt; he who wishes for the 
death of another is not guUllesSf though he may be in- 
nocent of the crime of murder. Innocence respects 
moral injury, and harmlcus physical injury : a diver- 
sion is innoce^U wliich has nothing in it likely to cor- 
rupt the morals ; a game is hanjilcss which is not 
likely to inflict any wound. 

In-niiendo, from innuoy I nod, or make signs with the 
head. An oblique hint. 

In-quire (.‘3j. VVe ask for general purposes of conve- 
nience ; we inquire from motives of curiosity ; we 
question anil mlerrogate from motives of discretion. 

Emniinations and inquiries are both made by means 
of questions ; but the former is an ofliicial act for a 
specific purpose, and the latter is a private act for pur- 
poses of convenience and pleasure: students undergo 
examinations from their teachers ; they pursue their 
inquiries lor themselves. 

Curiositq is directed to all objects that can gratify 
file inclination or understanding ; inquisitiveness to 
such things only as satisfy the understanding ; curious 
and inquisitive may be both used in a bad sense ; pn/- 
ing is never used otherwise than in a bad sense. 

Ii)-scrutable (2) and unsearchable are terms applied to 
the Almighty, but not altogether inditfcrcntly ; for 
that whicli is unsearchable is not set at so great a dis- 
tance from us as that wliich is insrrutafle. The mys- 
terious plans of providence as frequently evinced in 
the affairs of men are altogether inscrutaltk. “ We 
should contemplate reverently the works of nature, 
the inscrutable ways of providence, and all the won- 
derful methods of God’s dealings with men.” Jitter^ 
bury. 

In- sect (1). Insects may be considered as one great 
tribe of animals; they are called insects from a sepa- 
ration in the middle of their bodies, whereby they 
arc cut into two parts, which are joined together by 
a small ligature, as we see in wasps and common flies. 

T 3 
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In>sinuate (1) is to introduce gently into the mind of 
another: we hint at a thing from uncertainty; we 
suggest a thing from prudence and modesty ; we inti- 
mate a tiling from indecision ; we insinuate a thing 
from artifice. Insinuaie, like mgratiatej is employed 
to express an endeavour to gain favour ; but they dif- 
fer in the circumstances of the action : a person who 
insinuates himself adopts every art to steal into the 
good-will of another ; but he who ingratiates adopts 
iinartificial means to conciliate. Insinuate may be 
used for unconscious agents ; we speak of water in- 
sinuating itself into a porous body. 

Insinuation and reflection both imply such remarks 
as are rlirected towards an individual with a bad in- 
tent ; the first respects the honor, moral character, or 
intellectual endowments of the person ; the latter 
respects his conduct towards another. 

In-sist (1) and persist are both from mtOi I stand, and 
express the idea of resting or keeping to a thing ; but 
the first signifies to rest on a point, and the second to 
keep on with a thing, to carry through ; w^c insist on 
a matter by maintaining it, we persist in a thing by 
continuing to do it ; we insisthy the force of authority 
or argument, we persist by the mere act of the will, 
In-solcnce (2) and im-pudence (2) are the strongest de- 
grees of impertinence; but i;njt>7idc7icc is said of such 
things as reflect disgrace upon the offender, and 
spring from a low depravity of mind ; insolence ori^n- 
ates from a haughtiness of spirit. 

In-soluble and in-solvent (2) . Insolvent is a term applied 
to such persons as have not wherewithal to pay their 
debts. A person dying, and not leaving estate suf- 
ficient to discharge these, is said to die insolvent. 
In-spire (1), at present, expresses the communication of 
a strong moral sentiment or passion ; we speak of in^ 
spiring with courage, or with a thirst for knowledge. 
Inspiration, among divines, is “ when an overpower- 
ing impression of any proposition is made upon tlie 
mind by God himself, that gives a convincing and in- 
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dubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of it. 
So were the prophets and the apostles inspired.'* 
Waits* 

In-stalment. A placing a person in a dignity, as that of 
a chancellor in one of our universities, &c. The word 
is derived from in and stallum, a term used for a seat 
in a church, or a bench in a court of justice. Instal- 
ment is likewise used for the ceremony, whereby the 
Knights of the Garter are placed in their rank in tlie 
chapel of St. George, at Windsor; and on many 
other like occasions. This is sometimes also called 
installation. 

In-stant (1) signifies the point of time that stands as it 
were over our heads, wherein we perceive no succes- 
sion ; or it is that which takes up the time of only 
one idea in our minds. Instant expresses a shorter 
space of time than moment. Instance denotes that 
which stands or serves as a resting point. “We find 
in history instances of persons who, after their prisoixs 
have been flung open, have chosen rather to languish 
in their dungeons, than stake their miserable lives 
and fortunes upon the success of a revolution.” 
Addison. 

The example consists of moral or intellectual objects, 
and is set forth by way of instruction or illustration ; 
the instance consists of action only ; rules are illus- 
trated by exampleSy characters by instances. — Imme- 
diately is negative, it expresses simply that notliing 
intervenes : instantly is positive, signifying the very 
existing moment in which the thing happens. 

In-stigatc, from insligoy {stigo, I prick,) I urge forward 
by pricking. To urge any body to commit a crime. 

In-stil (1) now signifies to make sentiments as it were 
drop into tlie mind. 

Tn-stinct, instinclust {inslinguo, I stir up or stimulate,) 
a motion arising from inward cause. Instinct has 
been defined to be a tendency implanted in the minds 
of animals, wlien under the influence of certain feel- 
ings, to perform, independently of all teaching and 
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experience, certain actions necessary for the preserv- 
ation of the individual. 

Instinct^ in brutes, bears some analogy to reason in 
man ; but instinct is the operation of the principle of 
animal or vegetable life, by the exercise of certain 
innate powers ; reason is the operation of the princi- 
ple of intellectual life, by the exercise of observation 
and experience. 

In-stitute ( 1 ) signifies to fix or form, according to a cer- 
tain plan, for a specific pur])osc ; laws and communi- 
ties are instituted : thus we say, Moses instituted the 
ceremonies of the old law ; and Jesus Christ instituted 
the sacraments of the new. To establish is to fix in a 
certain position what has been formed ; schools and 
various societies are established. In the former case 
something new is supposed to be framed, in the lat- 
ter case it is supposed only to have a certain situation 
assigned to it. 

In-struct (1 ). The communication of knowledge is the 
idea common to the terms inform, instruct, and teach : 
to inform is applicable to matters of general interest ; 
to instruct is applicable to matters of serious concern ; 
to teach respects matters of art or science : inform and 
teach are employed for things as well as persons, in- 
struct only for persons. 

In-strument. From the same origin as Instruct, 'fliat 
by means whereof something is furnished or done. 

In-sult (I) is an attack made with insolence; an affront 
is a mark of reproach shown in the presence of others. 
— Indignity respects the feeling of the person offend- 
ed ; insult respects the temper of the oftending 
party. 

In-teger (2). Integers, in arithmetic, denote whole num- 
bers, in contradistinction to fractions. — Integral, or 
integrant, is applied to distinct parts of a whole, which 
may subsist apart. Division is into integrant parts ; 
but chemical decomposition into constituent parts, or 
elementary substances. — Integrity. The state of 
being whole and free from corruption. 



Intellect, intelligence, from intelligot {inter, among, lego, 
I choose.) Undentlanding is employed to describe a 
familiar and easy operatiuu of the mind in forming 
distinct ideas of things. Intellect is employed to 
mark the same operation in regard to higher and more 
abstruse objects. 

Intellect describes the power, and intelligence the 
exercise of the power: wc speak of intelligence as 
displayed in the countenance of a child, whose looks 
evince that he has exerted his intellect. — The mind 
comprehends the thinking faculty in general with all 
its operations; the intellect includes only that part of 
it wliich consists in understanding and judgment : 
mental is opposed to corporeal ; intellectual to sensual. 
There cannot be genius or talent without intellect ; but 
tliere may be intellect without genius or talent. See 
Talent. 

Intend (3) signifies to bend the mind towards an ob- 
ject j to mean is simply to have in the mind ; intent 
is said only of the person or mind ; intense qualilies 
things in general : a person is intent when his mind 
is on the stretch towards an object ; his application 
is intense when his mind is for a continuance closely 
fixed on certain objects. We speak also of intense 
heat, or intense cold. “ Intention is when the mind, 
with great earnestness and of choice, fixes its view on 
any idea, considers it on every side, and will not be 
called ofl' by the ordinary solicitation of other ideas.’* 
Locke, 


INTER. — In, joined to trans, forms inter, in- 
TBA, tind INTRO. “ The place expressed by in, 
may be surrounded by other bodies ; and to'get 
at the situation, it may be necessary to go owr, 
or through, the encircling medium, which pas- 
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sage is sometimes denoted, in English, by in, 
through. When two or more bodies are on dif- 
ferent sides, the enclosed object is said to be be- 
tween or among these bodies. When the place is 
supposed to be a cavity, we say that the thing 
contained is within. The former of these situ- 
ations rs generally indicated, in Latin, by inter, 
and the latter by intra or intro. Wlience, inlrnre, 
to pierce or go in, and our verb to enter. Booth, 

iNTKR-CALAiiy. — Intercalary Day denotes a day (as the 
29th of February,) inserted out of tlie common order, 
to preserve the e(iuation of time : the word is formed 
from inter and caterer to call with a loud voice ; be- 
cause the day inserted, w^as, among the Homans, pro- 
claimed by the priest with a loud voice. 

Inter-cede, from intcrcedo, (see Ckdo, i>. 6’, ) I move be- 
tween ; is to act between two parties, with a view of 
reconciling their differences. One intercedes or inter- 
poses for tlic removal of evil, one mediates for the at- 
liiinment of good. 

Inter-course, from i?iterciirro, (rnrro, I run,) I run be- 
tween j is used only in an extended sense : thus, we 
speak of an exchange of comnuxlities beingacom- 
Tiicrcial intercourse. 

Inti.r-dicl, from inlcrdico, (see Dico, p. 9,) 1 put forth 
an order that something shall not be done. A ci‘u- 
snre inficted by a pope or Inshop, sus])ending t;-e 
priests from their functions, and dei)riving the people 
of tlie use of sacraments, divine service, and Chris- 
tian burial. In the year 1169, Pope Alexander 111. 
put all England under an interdict, forbidding the 
clergy to perform any part of divine service, except 
the baptizing of infants, taking confession, and giving 
absolution to dying penitents. In the reign of King 
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John, the kingdom of England lay under a papal ui- 
terdic’ for above six years; it began A. D. 1208. 

Intcr-est, from <?.s7, it is, and inlerj amongst ; signifies, 
having a share in any thing : \vc have an interest in 
whatever touches or comes near to our feelings, or 
our external circuinslaiices ; we liavc a concern in 
that which respects our external circumstances. “ To 
love our native country, and to study its benefit and 
its glory, to be interested in its concerns, is natural to 
all men.” Uryden. 

Inter-fere, {feroy I bear,) literally, is setting one’s self 
between ; it has nothing conciliating in it, like inter- 
cede ; nothing authoritative in it, Wka interpose ; no- 
thing responsible in ft, like mediate: it may be useful, 
or it may be injurious ; it may be authorized or unau- 
thorizA’d. So cautious were our ancestors in con- 
versation, as never to interfere with party disputes in 
the state.” Sivift. 

Inter-jection, inter jicioy (se‘e Jacio, p. 18 ,) I throw be- 
tween. Inlcrjectiony in grammar, an expression used 
to denote some sudden motion or passion of the mind ; 
as Oh! Oh ! These exclamations, uttered in a strong 
and passionate manner, .are considered by some writers 
as the first elements or beginnings of speech. As the 
greatest part of the expressions used on these occa- 
sions are taken from nature alone, the real interjec- 
tions in most languages arc monosyllables ; and as all 
nations agree in tljose natural passions, so do they 
agree in ilie signs and indications of them. 

Some deny that intcijections are words, or any 
part of speech ; and make them mere natural signs 
of the motions or passions of the mind, expressed by 
inarticulate sounds ; but as these passions must be 
represented in discourse, the interjection has a good 
foundation in nature, ami is a necessary part of speech. 

Intcr-lude, interlndens, {ludoy I play,) playing between. 
— Interlude, An entertainment exlubited on the 
theatre betw een the acts of a play, to amuse the spec- 
tators while the actors take breath and shift their 
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dress ; or to give time for changing the scenes and 
decorations. — Interludes usually consist of songs, 
dances, feats of activity, concerts of music, &c. 

Inter-mit, from intemiitto, (see Mitto, p. 23,) I send 
between ; is to cease occasionally : to cease respects 
the course of things, things cease of themselves ; stop 
respects some external action, rest is a species of cessa- 
tion that regards labour or exertion. That wliich ceases 
or stops is supposed to be at an end ; rest or interjuission 
supposes a renewal. 

Inter-pose, interponoi (sec Pono, p. 29,) I place between ; 
is used principally in an extended sense ; thus one 
interposes between two persons who are disputing, to 
prevent them from going to extremities : we speak also 
of the interposition of divine providence. 

Inter-pret, from inter And partes., (that is, UnguaSf tongues j) 
is to get the sense of one language by means of an- 
other ; it is sometimes used in an extended sense ; thus, 
“ it is the characteristic of good nature, to interpret 
the looks and actions of men as favourably as it is 
possible.” — Interpreter, A j)crson who explains the 
thoughts, words, or writings of some other, which 
before were unintelligible. 

Inter-regnum, {re^inum, a government,) the time a throne 
is vacant by the death of one prince and the accession 
of another. 

Inter-rogate, (rogo, I ask,) is to ask alternately, or an 
asking between different persons. 

Inter-rupt, (rumpOi I break,) to break in between, so as 
to stop the progress. 

Inter-sect, (see Seco, p. 83,) to cut or divide each other ; 
to meet and cross each other. 

Inter-sperse, (see Spaiigo, p. 37,) to scatter here and 
there among other things. 

Intcr-stice, ( see Sisto, p. 36,) a space between one thing 
and another. 

Intcr-val, {vallum, a fence,) literally, the space between 
the stakes which formed a Homan intrenchment ; and 
by an extended applicsition, it signifies every space. 
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— - Interval is now used to express tlie distance or space 
between two extremes, citlier in lime or place. 

Inter- vene, (see Venio, p. 41,) to conie between : inter- 
Tnediate signifies being in the midst, between two ob- 
jects ; the intermediate is applicable to space and time, 
intervene either to time or circumstances . — Intervention 
is said of inanimate objects, interposition is said only 
of rational agents. 


For IN, see p. 191. 

Interment, or enterinent, in and terra^ the earth. The 
act of laying a deceased person in the ground. The 
ancients did not inter their dead ; they burnt them, 
as the Indians do at this day. The Abyssinians, in 
lieu of interrinff their dead, shut them up in the bodies 
of trees, made hollow for this purpose. 

In- testate (2). A i>erson who dies without making a 
will. Heretofore, those who died intestate were held 
accursed ; as every person was enjoined to bequeath 
a ])art of his estate to the church, for the safety of his 
sotd ; which a person who neglected to make a will, 
and to leave a legacy to the church, was judged to 
have abandoned. 

In-timacy, intimusy innermost, known to the innermost 
recesses of the heart. A slight knowledge of one 
constitutes an acquaintance ; to be familiar requires 
an acquaintance of some standing ; intimacy requires 
such an acquaintance as is supported by friendship : 
an acquaintance witli a subject is opposed to entire 
ignorance, familiarity with it is the consequence of 
frequent repetition, and intimacy arises from a steady 
and thorough researcli. 

In-toxication, {toxicAinif a poison,) signifies, literally, im- 
bued with a poison. 

Intrepid (2) marks tlic total absence of fear; undautUed 
is unmoved at the prospect of danger. Intrepidity and 
undauntedness denote a higher degree of fearlessness 
\ 
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than boldness : boldness is confident, it forgets tlie con- 
sequences ; intrepidity is collected, it sees the danger 
and faces it with composure ; undawitedness is asso-^ 
ciated with unconquerable firmness and resolution, it 
is awed by nothing. 

In-tricate has its origin from tricat the small hairs used 
to ensnare birds. — Compl^jcUy and complication both 
convey less than intricacy ; intricate is that which is 
very complicated. 

In-trigue has the same origin as Intricate. Intri^nr 
is used to signify the plot of a play, or romance ; or 
that point wherein the principal characters are tlie 
most embarrassed, through the artifice and opposition 
of certain persons, or the unfortunate falling out of 
certain accidents and circumstances. — Jntriguct in 
common language, is used to denote a plot ; a private 
transaction in which several parties are engaged, and 
usually an affair of love. 

In-trinsic, from intrinsecus, on the inside. A term ap- 
plied to the real and genuine value of any thing; 
in opposition to the extrinsic, apparent, or po||u)ar 
value. 

Intro-duce, from introdiico, {intro, within, and dueo, 1 
lead;) 1 lead in. 

In-trude (1) is to thrust one’s self into a place, en- 
croach is to creep as it were into a place : a man is an 
intruder who is an unbidden guest at the table of 
another ; he is an interloper when he joins any society 
in such a manner as to obtain its privileges without 
sharing its burdens. 

In-tuition (1). The act whereby the mind perceives 
the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, imine- 
dU|tely by themselves, without llie intervention of 
any other : in which the mind perceives the truth, 
as the eye doth the light, only by being directed to 
it. Thus the mind perceives that white is not blaek ; 
that three are more than two, and equal to one and 
two. 

In-Yade(l) is to march in; it has an improper as well 
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as a proper signification ; “ King John invaded the 
rights of the barons in so arbitrary a manner as to 
provoke their resistance.’* — “ William the Conqueror 
invaded England in the year 1060.” 

In-valid (2) is, literally, one not strong ; an invalid is so 
denominated from his wanting his ordinary share of 
health and strength ; a patient is one who is labouring 
under some bodily suffering : old soldiers are called 
invalids^ who are no longer able to bear the fatigues of 
warfare. — To weaken is said both of persons and things, 
to invalidate is said of things only : we weakeji the 
force of an argument by an injudicious application ; 
we invalidate the claim of another by proving its 
informality in law. 

Tn-vective (1) and abufie both denote harsh and unseemly 
censure ; abuse is dictated by anger, and is mostly ad- 
dressed by word of mouth to the individual ; invective 
is dictated by party spirit or an intemperate warmth 
of feeling in matters of opinion, and is communicated 
mostly by writing. 

Tnoeigli and declaim agree in the sense of using the 
language of displeasure against any i>erson or tiling; 
declaim is used generally, inveigh particularly : public 
men and public measures are subjects for the declaimer, 
private individuals afford subjects for inveighing ; the 
former is under tlie influence of particular opinions 
or prejudices, the latter is the fruit of personal resent- 
ment and displeasure. 

In-vent (1) signifies, literally, to come at or light upon. 
The merit of inventing consists in newly applying or 
modifying the materials which exist separately ; the 
merit of discovering consists in removing the obstacles 
which prevent us from knowing the real nature of the 
thing ; the astronomer discovers the motions of the 
heavenly bodies by means of the telescope which has 
been invented. — Invent is employed as to that which 
is the fruit of one’s own mind ; Mahomet’s religion 
consists of nothing but inventions ; feign is employed as 
to that wJiicli is unreal ; the heathen poets feigned all 
u 2 
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the tales which constitute the mytliology or history of 
their deities ; to frame is employed as to that which 
requires deliberation and arrangement; Psalmanazar 
framed an entire new language, which he pretended 
to be spoken in the island of Formosa. — Invention 
denotes the act of finding any thing new : or the thing 
thus found. — Invention is also used for the discovery 
of any thing hidden. Thus on the 3d of May a fes- 
tival is celebrated to commemorate the mvention or 
finding of a wooden cross, supposed to be the true 
one, by Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great. 

In-vert and in- verse (1). Inverse ration is that in which 
more retpiires less, or less requires more. As for in- 
stance, in the case of light from a luminous object, 
the light received is less at a greater distance, and 
greater at a less distance ; so that more as to distance 
gives less as to light. This is usually expressed by 
the term inversely, or reciprocally, as the sijuaru of 
the distance. — Inversion* Change of order or time, 
so that the last is first, and the first last ; or change of 
place, so that each takes the room of the other. 

In-vest (1), literally, to clothe in any thing; it is also 
used in an extended sense : we speak of a monarch 
being invested with supreme authority. 

In-vestigate (1) is, literally, to seek by the traces or 
footsteps ; it is used with us only in an extended 
sense ; physicians investigate the causes of diseases ; 
magistrates invcsli};ate doubtful and mysterious af- 
fairs. A research is a remote inquiry, an investigation 
is a minute inquiry, a scrutiny is a strict examin- 
ation. 

Invidious, from invideoy I look at with an evil eye ; is 
applied to what causes ill-will ; envious (a variation 
of invidious,) signifies having ill-will. A task is 
invidious that puts one in the way of giving offence ; 
a person is envious when the prospect of another’s 
happiness gives him pain. 

In-vite (2) signifies the contrary of avoiding, mz* to 
seek or ask : that is attractive which draws the 
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thoughts towards itself ; that is allurbig which 
awakens desire ; that Is invUing which offers persua- 
sion ; that is engaging which takes possession of the 
mind. 

In-undatc, {undat a wave,) to flow into. The overjlmu 
bespeaks abundance ; to inu7idate bespeaks not only 
abundance but vehemence : when it inundates it flows 
in faster than is desired, it fills to an inconvenient 
lieight. These terms are also used in an improper 
sense : the heart is said to overjlow with grief or joy ; 
a country is said to be inundated with foreigners when 
numbers intrude themselves to the annoyance of the 
natives. 

In-vocation (1), in Theology, an act whereby we adore 
God, and call on him for assistance. 

Invocationi in Poetry, an address at the beginning 
of a poem, wherein the poet calls for the assistance of 
some god, particularly of his muse, or the deity of 
poetry. It may be observed, that the deities invoked 
arc not looked on as divine personages from whom 
the poets expect any real assistance. Under the name 
of Muse they wish for the genius of poetry, and for 
the qualities necessary for the execution of their 
design. These are mere allegories, or manners of 
cxi)ressing themselves poetically ; just as when they 
personify and make gods of sleep, of fame, and other 
natural and moral tilings; and thus the Muses come 
to be of all ages, countries, and religions. There 
arc Pagan, Christian, Greek, Latin, and English 
Muses. 

In-volve (1), literally, to roll into, but it is principally 
used in a figurative sense ; thus we speak of a man 
being involved in debt or dilHculties. 

“ One death involves 
“ Tyrants and slaves.” 

Thomson* 

Ir-rational (2), (ratio, reason,) is employed to expresa 
the want of reason, or a deficiency in Uic exercise of 
li H 
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this faculty: irrational h not so strong a term as 
fooliskf it is applicable more frequently to the thing 
than to the person ; fooiish is applicable to the person 
as well as to the thing. 

Ir-refragable (2) signifies, literally, not to be broken, hut 
it is now used only in a figurative sense : wlien ar- 
guments have never been satisfactorily answered they 
are termed irrtifragablt^ 

Ir-ritatc, (irrilo, a frequentative from ira, anger,) is to 
excite anger. 

Ir-ruptiou, from irrurnpOi I break in violently ; is used, 
principally, to designate an irregular and impetuous 
movement of undisciplined troops ; invasion is the act 
of a regular army. “ The study of ancient literature 
was interrupted in Europe, by the irruption of the 
Goths and Vandals.’* 

Item, from ilenii also, again, a second time. Item is a 
word used in a list of things to denote any article 
added to the former ones. 

Itinerant, from iiinerorj I go a journey. (Itineror is 
derived from iterj a road, or the act of going on the 
road; and iter is from eo» See Eo, p. 11.) 

J. 


Journal. (Sec Deus, p. 9.) An account kept of daily 
transactions. — Journep. The travel of a day. 

“ Scarce the sun 

“ Had finished half his jowr/iey.” 

MUlon. 

Judge, from jucHcoy (which is formed of^'i«,see Jus, p. 18, 
and Dico, p. 9,) I speak what the law dictates. I give 
sentence . — To Judge, is sometimes used in the sense 
of, to pass severe censure, to doom severely ; but this 
is a sense seldom found except in the Scripture. 
** Judge not, that ye be not judged,'' Matt, vii. 1. 
See also, LuJte vi. 37. 
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July, from Julius, tho second name of Cains Julius 
Ctcsar, who was born in tliis month. 

June, from Juuotiius, belonging to Juno. This name 
was given to the month, because there were festivals 
in honour of Juno in it. Some derive it d juniorib us, 
this being for the young people what the month of 
INIay was for the old ones, a time of holiday. 

Juni(»r, from the younger. Junior is the corre- 

lative of Senior. 

Juxta-i)osition, from Juxla, near, and position. (See 
J’oNo, p. LJ9.) 'riie state of being placed by each 
other. 


L. 

liABOK is derived, it is said, from labo, I fall or faint, 
because labour causes faintness. 

Language, from lingua, a tongue. We may define lan- 
guage, if we consider it materially, to be letters form- 
ing and producing words and sentences ; but if wc 
consider it according to the design thereof, then lan- 
guage is apt signs for the communication of thoughts, 
riie Unii language originally signified only the use 
of the “ tongue ” in speech. Analogy has extended 
its meaning to all intentional modes of communicat- 
ing tnc movements of tlic mind : tlius wc use the 
expressions, “ articulate language,” “ written lan- 
guage,” “ the language of gesture,” “ language of the 
eyes . ” — L inguist. A man skilful in languages. It was 
a saying of the Emperor Charles V. “ that so many 
languages as a man understands, so many times he is 
a man.” 

Ijatitude, from latitudo, brcadtli. J.atilwk, in geogra- 
phy, the distance of a place from the equator. Lati- 
tude, in astronomy, is tlie distance of a star from the 
ecliptic. 

Laudable, worthy to be praised, is from laudo, I praise. 

Longitude, from longitvdo, length. Lom^itude of a 
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place on the earth denotes its situation east or west : 
its latitude) which is reckoned from tlie equator, de- 
notes its situation north or south. Longitude of a star, 
is the distance of its place from the vernal equinoctial 
point. 

Lucubration, from lucubro, (/wx, luciSf light,) I study or 
work by candle-light. 

Lunatic, from luna, the moon, is a term applied to 
persons of insane minds, on account of the supposed 
influence of the moon on such individuals. 


M. 

Magistrate. See Magnus, p. 22, 

Major. A Latin term, which signifies greater. Hence 
majority^ the greater number. Majority is the con- 
trary to minority, 

Blani-fest, from mannst the hand, and festusy a participle 
fendoy (see p. 13,) in a primary sense, signifies the 
quality of being so near that it can be laid hold of by 
the hand ; thus we speak of a ship’s manifesty that is, 
a draught of the cargo, showing what is due for freight. 
To manifest is to make plain. See p. 126. 

Mandate. Sec Do, p. 10. 

Master. See Magnus, p. 22. 

Maxim, from maximurny the greatest ; a general princi- 
ple, a leading truth. “ That the temper, the sen- 
timents, and the morality of men, is influenced l)y 
the example and disposition of those they converse 
with, is a reflexion which has long since passed into 
l^vcrbs, and been ranked among the standing maxims 
of human wisdom.” Rogers. 

from Maiuy the mother of Mercury ; sacrifices 
being offered to her on the first of this month. 

Mayor, corrupted from major, one who is greater than 
o|hfrs. Mayor is the title given to the chief magis- 
twi? of a corporation, who, in London and York, is 
called 1 , 07 'd Mayor, 
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Medi-tatC) from Tneditalus* participle of inedilorf (which 
is probably formed of inediusj tlie middle, and iio I go 
often, or I go much ;) to occupy the mind in the ex- 
amination of a thought, or the execution of any design. 

Medi-terrancan, from mediunif the middle, and terraf 
the earth. Something enclosed within land. Mediter- 
ranean^ is more particularly used to signify a large 
sea, which flows between the continents of Europe 
and Africa. 

Memento. A I-.atin word whicli signifies, do thou re- 
member; with us it denotes a iiint to awaken the me- 
mory. “ Is not the spectacle of other people’s death 
a memento sufficient to make you think of your own?” 
— Memorandanu A thing to be remembered. 

Meridian. Sec Deus, p. 9. 

Merit, from moritum» that which is deserving of a re- 
ward. — “The mind which is imbued with a love of 
knowledge, sliould pause on the accounts of noble cha- 
racters, till it borrow something of their greatness ; for 
merit is reflective, and is caught by being deeply me- 
ditated. It passes, like heat, into that which for any 
length of time preserves an intimate contact with it ; 
it tinges with the hue of eternity, whatever lingers 
witliiii the sphere of its influence.” 

Mile. Tlie mile is of different extent in different coun- 
tries. Tlie Roman and Italian, or geographical, mile 
contains a thousand paces, mille passus, w'hence tlie 
term mile is deriveii. 

Militia. A collective term understood of the bo- 
dies of soldiers, or persons who make a profession of 
arms. The w ord comes from the Latin, miles., a sol- 
dier; and miles, from mille., which was anciently 
written mile: for in levying soldiers at Rome, as 
each tribe furnished a thousand, {mille or mile,) who- 
ever was of that number was called miles. 

Militant, (from militans, fighting,) a term applied 
to the cliurcli of Christ on earth, being still engaged 
ill warfare with sin. “ The state of Christians in this 
world is frequently compared to a state of warfare. 
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and tliis allusion has appeared so just, that the charac- 
ter of militant has obtained, as the common distinction 
of that part of Christ’s church sojourning here in this 
world, from that part of the family at rest.** Rogers. 
—The liomanists divide the church into militant, 
patient, and triumphant : the militant is on earth ; the 
2}atietU or ])assive, they place in purgatory ; and the 
triumphant in heaven. 

IVlille-n Ilium, compounded of millcy a thousand, and 
anniiSi a year. A term literally signifying a thousand 
years; chiefly used for the time of our Saviour’s ex- 
pected second appearance and reign upon earth. 
“ The opinion of the ^nillennium was never generally 
received in the Christian church, and there is no just 
ground to think it was derived from the Apostles.” 
Whitby. 

Minister, minust less, one less than another : one acting 
under sujicrior authority. 

Minor. A Latin term, literally denoting “ less,” used in 
opposition to majors greater. Minors denotes a person 
vinder age, (that is, under the age of twenty-one,) 
who, by the laws of this country, is not yet arrived at 
the power of administering his own ufl'uirs, or in the 
possession of his estate. 

Minute, from minutusy small. MinutCy in the cora- 
{mtation of time, is used for the sixtieth part of an 
hour. Minute is also used to signify a short sketch 
of any tiling hastily taken in writing. In this sense 
we say, the minutes of the proceedings of the House 
of Lords, &c. 

INIiracle, from miraculuniy a wonder. “ A miracle is a 
sensible suspension or controlment of, or deviation 
frpi^i, the known laws of nature. Now, nature is the 
a|3^blagc of created beings ; these beings act upon 
each other, or by each other, agreeably to certain 
laws, the result of which is, what we call the course 
or order of nature. These laws are invariable : it is 
by them God governs the world. He alone esta- 
blished them ; lie alone therefore can suspend them. 
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EfFccts, which arc produced by the regular operation 
of these laws, or which are conformable to the esta- 
blished course of events, are said to be natural; and 
every palpable deviation from the constitution of the 
natural system, and the correspondent events in that 
system, is called a miracle*** Deism Refuted, by 
Rev* T* JH. Home. 

Miscellany, from misceo, I mix, A mass formed out of 
various kinds. 

Miser, from 7niser, miserable. A term applied to one 
who in wealth makes himself miserable by the fear of 
poverty. 

Mission, from missio, (sec Mitto, p. 23,) a term used, 
among the Romans, to signify the emperor’s sending 

to rescue a wounded gladiator from his antagonist 

Mission, in theology, denotes a power or commission 
to preach the Gospel. .Tesus Christ gave his disciples 
their inission in these words, “ Go, and teach all 
nations.” 

Mob. (See Movko, p. 24.) A tumultuous assemblage 
of persons are named the “ mob,” or the “ mobility,’* 
from their readiness to move, or to be inoved* 

Moment, from momentum, {;moveo, I move,) that which 
causeth motion, or that wliich is in motion. A short 
space of time is sometimes called a moment. 

Money, from moneta, which is said to be derived from 
moneo, I advise or mark, that is, show by some mark 
the weight and tineness of the metal of which coin is 
composed. 

Monster, a mis-shapen creature. Any thing out of the 
common course of nature. The ancients looked on 
stach productions as “ warnings’* from Heaven, whence 
the origin of the term ; monstruni is from moneo, 1 
teach or warn, or put in mind of a thing. 

Mood, from modus, a manner. Mood, in grammar, is 
used to signify the diflereiit manners of conjugating 
verbs, agreeably to the diflferent actions or affections 
to be expressed ; as showing, commanding, &c. With 
respect to the origin of moods, it may be observed. 
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that verbs arc of that kind of words which signify the 
manner and form of our thougJit ; of which the prin- 
cipal is affirmation. See Indicative. Verbs are also 
formed to receive different inflexions, as the affirmative 
regards different persons and different times; whence 
arise the tenses and persons of verbs. 

N. 

Necessity. Sec Cedo, p. 6. 

Ne-uter, from nCf not, and uter, cither of the two. — 
Nerilei' gender. Sec Gender. — A^cutcr verb. Sec 
Verb. 

Nin-compoop, a corruption of 7iow., not, and co7npoSf 
in one’s right senses, is used by Addison to signify 
a fool. 

Nominative, from nominoy I name. — A^ominative case. 
See Case. 

Nostrum, from nostnim, our own. A medicine, the com- 
position of which is not made public, but remains in 
some single hand. 

November, from noveniy the ninth. November is tlie 
ninth month reckoning from March, which .vas, when 
the Homans named the months, accounted the first. 

Nucleus, from nury nncis, a nut ; a term applied to any 
tiling around which other matter is assembled, as tlie 
kernel of a nut is enclosed in the shell. 


O. 

OBj, which chiefly denotes the action of placing 
before, or in front or oj)posife, or on the surface, 
serves to intiniiite something before, in the way 
of opposition, or precaution ; it may serve to de- 
note aroundy even/ where, all over : sometimes it 
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denotes a had quality^ so as to offend or hurt, and 
sometimes it may serve to decrease. Ob be- 
comes or, of^ o/;, as occur for obcur, offer for obfer, 
oppose for obpose. 

Ob-i)uratk (durusy hard,) is employed only in a moral 
sense, and is principally applied to a mind obstinately 
bent on vice. 

Ob-cdicnce, from obedio, (a change of ady to, and audioy 
I hear,) I listen to and submit to the will or orders 
of another : is a course of conduct conformable either 
to some specific rule, or the express will of another: 
thus, we show our obedience to the law, by avoiding 
the breach of it ; we show our obedience to the will of 
God, by making that will the rule of our life. 

Ob-ject, from ohjecioy (sec Jacio, p. 18 ,) I throw in the 
way ; is literally that which lies before one. The 
particular point to which our efforts are directed, and 
which is had always in view, is termed our aim : wo 
pursue our oi>jecl by taking the necessary means to 
obtain it, it becomes the fruit of our labour. 

To object is to cast in the way, to oppose is to place 
in the way ; there is, therefore, very little original dif- 
ference, except that casting is a more momentary and 
sudden proceeding; placing is a more premeditated 
action, which distinction, at the same time, corre- 
sponds with the use of the terms in ordinary life : to 
ol^ct to a thing is to propose or start something 
against it ; but to oppose is to set one’s self up steadily 
against it : one objects to ordinary matters, one opposes 
matters that call for deliberation. 

Obdation and offering are both from offeroy (see Fero, 
p. Id,) 1 bring before; the latter, however, is a term 
of much more general and familiar use than the 
former : offerings are both moral and religious, oblation 
is religious only, and properly denotes things offered 
to God and the church, that is, the priests. Till the 
fourth century, the church had no fixed revenues, nor 
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any other means of subsistence but alms, or voluntary 
oblations^ 

Ob>lige, from obligot I bind up ; is only used figuratively : 
we are bound by an oath, obliged by circumstances, 
and engaged by promises : science binds, prudence or 
necessity oblige, honour and principle engage* 

Ob-literate, oblitero, {lUera, a letter,) I cover over let- 
ters. 

Ob-livion, oblivb, forgetfulness. Forgetfulness charac- 
terizes the person, or that which is personal : oblivion 
the state of the thing : the former refers to him who 
forgets, the latter to that which is forgotten ; we blame 
a person for his forgetfulness, but wc sometimes bury 
things in oblivion* 

Ob-loquy, ohloquor, I speak against. The idea of angry 
treatment of others, is common to the terms reproach, 
contumely, and obloquy : reproach is either deserved or 
undeserved — Christian is a name of reproaih in Tur- 
key: co7itumely is always undeserved — our Saviour 
was exposed to the contumely ot' the Jews; obloquy 
is always supposed to be deserved — a maa who uses 
power, only to oppress those who are connected with 
him, will deservedly bring upon himself much obloquy. 

Ob-noxious, {noxius, hurtful,) exceedingly lidxious and 
causing offence, or else liable to ofiencd'v^&m, to be 
liurt or punished by others ; offensive signifies, simply, 
liable to give offence. 

Ob-scure, obscurus, literally, interrupted by a shadow ; 
darkness expresses more than obscurity; the former 
denotes the total privation of light, the latter only the 
diminution of light: obscure is mostly used figura- 
tively — “ merit is often obscured in the possessor, by 
the unfortunate circumstances of his life.’* 

Ob-sequies. Funeral solemnities or ceremonies per- 
formed at the burials of eminent personages. The 
word is derived from obsequium, obedience, these 
obsequies being the last duties we can render to tlic 
deceased. — Obsequiousness is used to denote respect 
carried to excess* 
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Ob-serve, {servot I keep,) is to keep a thing present 
before one’s own view, or to communicate our view 
to another : we remark things as matters of fact, we 
observe them in order to judge of, or draw conclusions 
from, them. Observation is the act of observing ob- 
jects, witli the view to examine tliem ; observance is 
the act of observing in the sense of keeping, or hold- 
ing sacred. 

0!)-solete, obsoletuSf grown out of use. “ Obsolete word;, 
may be laudably revived, when they are more sound- 
ing and more significant tlian those in practice.*’ 
Dn/dcn. 

Ob-shicle, obstOt (see Sto, p. 36,) I stand in the way. 
A dijjiculti/ lies most in the nature and circumstances 
of the thing itself ; the obstacle and impediment con- 
sists of that which is external : w^e speak of encoun- 
tering a d(lficulh/y surmounting an obstacle, and 
removing an impediment. 

Ob-streperous, obstrepo, {slrepo, I make a noise,) I make 
a iioise before (a person or object). 

Ob struct, from obstruo, (struo, 1 build,) I build before, 
or set something in the way; is used both literally 
and figuratively : tn*es placed across a road form an 
obslruclion to the march of an army ; “ self-conceit 
obstructs tlie sight.” 

Ob-tain, ohtineo, (tineo, I hold,) 1 hold secure within 
my reach. The word ^el is usetl promiscuously for 
whatever comes to the hand, whether good or bad, 
sought for or not ; but gain, obtain, and jjrocure, in- 
cliulc the wishes of the agent. 

01>-trudc, {iriido, I thrust,) is to thrust one’s self in the 
way : to intrude is to thrust one’s self into a place : 
it is inlrusioii to go into any society unasked, it is 
obtruding to join a company, and to take part in the 
conversation without their consent. 

Ob-viate, (jxia, a way,) to meet in the way; it is only 
used figuratively. What one j^revenls docs not hap- 
pen at all, what one obviates ceases to hajipen in 
future; wc obviate those evils whicli wc have already 
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felt ; that is, we prevent their repetition. Obvious 
signifies the quality of lying in one’s way, or before 
one’s eyes ; it is principally applied to objects of 
mental discernment. “ It is obvious to remark that 
we follow nothing heartily, unless carried to it by 
inclination.” 

' Why was the sight 

“ To such a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d. 

So obvious and so easy to be quench’d.” 

Milton* 

Oc-cas!on, {cado-, I fall,) signifies that which falls in the 
way, so as to produce some change. What is caused 
seems to follow naturally, what is occasioned follow 
incidentally, what is created receives its existence 
arbitrarily : a wound causes pain, accidents occasion 
delay, scandal creates mischief. The occasion obtrudes 
upon us, the opportunili/ is what we seek or desire. 
“ Go<l has ])ut us into an imperfect state, in which 
we have perpetual occas/on for each other’s assistance. ” 
Sup* 

Oc-cident, occidens, going down, (the west,) that part of 
the horizon where the sun sets. See Ohient. 

Oc-cult, from occulta, 1 hide. Philosophers, when un- 
able to discover the cause of an eilect, say it arises 
from an occult cause. “ An artist will play a lesson 
on an instrument without minding a stroke; and our 
tongue will run divisions in a tune not missing a 
note, even wdieii our thoughts are totally engaged 
elsewhere : w'hich eflects are to be attributed to some 
secret act of the soul, which to us is utterly occult, 
and without the ken of our intellects.” Granville. 

Oc-cupy, {capio, I hold,) is to hold or keep something, 
so that it cannot be held by others. To occupy is only 
to hold under a certain agreement, to possess is to 
hold as one’s own ; thus, a tenant occujncs a farm, a 
landlord possesses it. We say, figuratively, to hold a 
person in esteem or contempt, to occupy a person’s 
attention, or to possess his allcction. ‘‘ The iniud 
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should be always ready to turn itself to the variety of 
objects that occur, and allow them as much consider- 
ation as shall be thought fit.” Locke* 

Occur, from occurro, (sec Ciirro, p. 9,) I run in the 
way ; is only used figuratively, to denote any thing 
that is presented to the memory or attention. 

Octavo, from octo, eight. A book is said to be in oc- 
tavo when a sheet is folded into eight leaves. 

October, from octo, eight. See Novembkr. 

Ocular, from oculus, an eye. Known by the eye. 

Of-fend, q/feudo, I strike against, I make angry. Cir- 
cumstances as M'ell as actions serve to displease, a 
supposed intention is requisite in order to offend, vex 
marks frequent elibrts to qffetui, or the act of offend- 
ing under aggravated circumstances. 

Of-fer, ofjh'o, (see Fero, p. 13,) I bring before. What 
is given is actually transferred, what is presented or 
offlired is put in the way of being transferred. 

Of-(icer, officious. “ Words often vary their signifi- 
cation according to the views in which they are pre- 
sented : to officiate (o^, and facere, to do or perform,) 
is to perform any for another, while ojjicious is too 
much in the way, troublesome by obtruding services. 
Officer is literally one who acts for, or in the service 
of, anotner ; and though the term officer sometimea 
implies a superior or conunander, it is only alluding 
to those over whom his office is extended, for with 
respect to his employer, he is a servant.’* Booth* 

Omen, from omen, a token of good or bad luck. The 
primitive signification of this word seems to be, a sign 
of future events from the language of a person speak- 
ing, without any intention to prophesy. The appli- 
cation and meaning of this term was, however, soon 
extended ; and in its secondary sense comprehended 
and supposed signs of future events, or presages, 
drawm from things, as well as from the words of 
men. 

O-mission, from omitto, (mitto, I send,) I send aside 
or away, denotes the neglect of doing something. 
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Omni-potcnce, from oynnijjoteiUioi {omniSf all, potentiat 
power,) power to do every thing. 

Omni-presencc, from omnis, every, (place understood,) 
and presenSf present. Presence in every place. 

Omni-science, from ornnh, all, and sewntiat knowledge. 
Knowledge of every thing. “ By no means trust to 
your own judgment alone; for no man is omniscicyit." 
Bacon* 

“ What can ’scape the eye 

“ Of God all-seeing, or deceive his heart 
“ Omniscient,'* Milton, 

Omni-vorous. See Vouo, p. 42. 

Opinion, from opinioy {opinor, I believe without full evi- 
dence,) denotes a probable belief ; or a doubtful and 
uncertain judgment of the mind. Opinion is also de- 
fined, the assent of the mind to propositions not evi- 
dently true at first sight ; nor deduced, by necessary 
consequence, from otliers that are so. According to 
logicians, demonstration flows from science or know- 
ledge, and probable arguments beget opinion. That the 
planets revolve about the sun is a branch of know- 
ledge ; that they are inhabited by beings similar to 
men is only an opinion. Hence knowledge is said to 
be certain ; opinion, uncertain. 

Op-ponent, oppono, or obpono, (see Pono, p. 29,) I place 
against. Enemies seek to injure each other; ojpo- 
nents treat each other sometimes with acrimony, hut 
their differences do not necessarily include any thing 
personal ; antagoyiists are opponents in actual engage- 
ment . — Combat is used principally in regard to specu- 
lative matters, oppose in regard to personal concerns : 
we combat a person’s opinions, and oppose his mea- 
sures. We speak of characters, sentiments, and prin- 
ciples being opposite. 

Op-portunity is doubtless a compound of porlo, I bear ; 
it denotes that which happens fit for the purpose. 
This tenn, as well as occasion, is applied to the events 
of life; but the latter is that which determines our 
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conduct, and leaves us no clioice, it amounts to a de- 
gree of necessity ; the former is that which invites to 
action ; we do things, therefore, as the occasion re- 
quires, or as the opportunity ofters. 

Op -press, from oppriniOf (see Premo, p. 30,) I press 
<lown ; is to crusli by hardships or unreasonable seve- 
rity. 

Op-probriiim, {prohruniy reproach,) signifies the highest 
degree of reproach or stain. TJie idea of disgrace in 
the highest possible degree is common to the terms, 
infamy, ignominy, and opprobrium : infamy attaches 
more to the thing than to the person ; ignominy is 
thrown upon tlie person ; opprobrium is thrown upon 
the agent rather than the action. 

C)p-pugn, from oppugnoy {pugnoy I fight,) I fight against ; 
is used only in a moral sense : “ llamiis was one of 
the first oppugners of the old philosophy.” Johnson. 

Optiitive, from 1 wish. In grammar, a mood in 
the conjugation of verbs, serving to express an ardent 
desire or wisli for any thing. In Greek, the wish 
is expressed by a particular inflexion. Instead of a 
jiarticiilar set of inflexions to express this desire, the 
Gatins, French, and Pnglish express it by an adverb 
of wishing prefixed. The Latins, by utinam ; the 
French by d J)ieu ; the English, by would to God. 

Oracle. (See Os. p. L’G.) Seneca defines an oracle to 
be an enunciation by the mouths of men, of the will 
of the Gods. Oracle is also used for the da;mon w'ho 
gave the answer, and the. place whore it was given. 
Among the Pagans, oracles were held in high estinia- 
iion ; and they were consulted on a variety of occa- 
sions, pertaining to national enterprises and private 
life. Mankind have had alw^ays a propensity to ex- 
plore futurity ; and conceiving that future events were 
known to their gods, who possessed the gifts of pro- 
phecy, tliey sought information and advice from the 
oraclesy ivliich in their opinion were supernatural and 
divine communications. 

Ordinal, from ordhialis. In grammar, an epithet given 
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to such numbers as mark tlie order of things, as first, 
second, tenth, &c. See Cardinal. 

Orient, from orientisi genitive of oriens, arising. The 
east poitit of the horizon is thus called, because it is 
in this part that the sun appears to rise. See Occident. 


P. 

Palatine, ^ronx palatiunij a palace. Palatine, or count 
palatine, a title anciently given to persons who had 
any office in the prince’s palace ; but afterwards con- 
ferred on those delegated by princes to hold courts 
of justice in the provinces, and on such of the lords as 
had a palace, that is, a court of justice in their own 
houses : the most noted were the Duke of Lancaster, 
the ]Carl of Chester, and the Bishop of Durham ; and 
the counties of Lancaster, Chester, and Durham are 
yet called Counties Palatine^ 

Parri-cide. — Patri-cide. Sec Cjebo, p. 4. 

Parse, from pars, a part. To resolve a sentence into the 
elements or parts of speech, and describe the changes 
tliat happen to each word. — Participle, a word which 
partakes both of the qualities of the noun and of the 
verb. — Particle, (particula, small part,) denotes a 
little indeclinable word, consisting of one or two 
syllables at the most. 

I’assion, passio* (See Patior, p. 27.) “ A most ridi- 

culous singularity has crept into our language in the 
signification of the word jpcwfATO/i. One would suppose, 
by its general appropriation to the jyawio/i of anger, that 
this passion was the strongest of all jiassions, and that 
therefore it was so called by way of eminence. It is 
true, the effects of anger are, like the rest of the pas- 
sions, of an active nature ; but the cause of it, like 
that of the rest, is an impression made on the mind, 
by some object which occasions a kind of suffering. 
If we were to tell a Frenchman that such a man was 
in a passion ; he would ask, Quelle passion, Monsieur f 
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‘ What passion, Sir ? ’ And if we were to explain it far- 
ther to him, he would say, Eh! Monsieur, vous vomlricz 
dire, qu il est en cofere* ‘ Ah ! you mean to say he is 
angry.’ In consequence of this vulgar application of 
tlie word, a passionate man means an angry man ; 
while the most awful and important fact in Clnis- 
tianity, the ‘ Passion of our Saviour,’ is in direct oppo- 
sition to such a sense.” See JPalkers English Grammar. 

Passive has the same origin as Passion. 

Patience, from {palior, I suiler,) suffering. 

Patience is used to signify suffering inisfortunes 
calmly. 

I'eculation, from peculalio, the crime of employing for 
Jiis own use the jnihlic money, by a person who has 
the management, receipt, or custoily thereof. (/V'cu- 
latio is formed from peennue abiatio, that is, the taking 
away of money.) 

Pecuniary, from pccuniarius, belonging to money. 
Pliny says that money was called pecunin, from pa- 
rus, a herd, because the coin was stamped with the 
iigure of an ox. 

Pendulum. See Pevdo, p. 

Penetrate, (’roin penal rare, (which is compounded of /?t'- 
nitus, the most secret part, and intrare, to gain,) to 
enter beyond the surface. 'Jo reach the meaning. 

Pen-insula, from pane, almost, and insula, an islaml. A 
piece of land almost surrounded by water. 


PER. — “The Latin peris from the Greek Trrjpw, 
( yiciVo,) to perforate or pass through ; the equi- 
valent and origin of our verb to pierce. As ii 
prefix it marks, literally, a passagcf through any 
medium ; and, figuratively, through ivhaf menus 
any action is accomplished : in the latter sense it 
answers to our bp. 
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“ Per, deifig fro7n one end to the others also de- 
notes the completion of an action, and to say a 
thing is perfected is the same as if we should 
say it was thoroughly made (see Facio, p. 11). 
This use is very general in composition. 

** From the Latin, saiidere^ to advise, we have to 
persiuidcy to advise with effect, or to convince ; 
and in its primitive sense we have to perish^ from 
the Latin pcnrcy (jp<?r, through, and trey to go,) 
to go through or to disappear ; and, figuratively, 
to die."** Booth, 

Per-ambidation, peramhuloy {ambido, I walk,) I walk or 
travel through. 

IVr-ceive, from jyerdpiot (see Capio, p. 5,) I take Jiold 
of thoroughly j is only applied in a moral sense. See 
is either employed as a corporeal or incorporeal ac- 
tion ; we sec the light with our eyesy or we sec the 
truth of a proposition with our mind’s eye* 

Perceive ohsewe are applied to such objects as 
are seen by the senses as well as the mind conjointly ; 
we may see a thing distinctly or otherwise ; we jjer- 
ccive jt always with a certain degree of distinctness ; 
and observe it with a positive <lcgrec of minuteness. 
We speak of things being sensUde, (as a sensible differ- 
ence in the atmosphere,) and perceptible ^ but the 
latter always refers more to the operation of the mind 
tlian the former. 

The impression of an object that is present to us is 
termed a perception ; the revival of that impression, 
wlicn the object is removed, is an idea a combination 
of ideas by which any image is presented to the mind 
is a conception ; the association of two or more ideas 
so as to constitute it a decision, is a 7iotion* 
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The faculty of perception seems to be that which 
constitutes the distinction between the animate and 
inanimate parts of the creation. Verccplion is a 
power, the existence of wliicli can only be known 
by the experience which every man has of what 
passes within himself, but the mind is as incapable 
of comprehending the nature of perceptiorii as the eye 
is of seeing itself. Nevertheless, of all the operations 
of our minds, the perception of external objects is the 
most familiar. 

Peregrination, from peregrinatiof a wandering up and 
down. 

•Per-emptory, from peremptus, (see Kmo, p. 10,) taken 
away entirely. A pereniplort/ action in law, is one 
which cannot be renewed or altered. 

Per-fect, ^;cr/ici(7, (see Facio, p. 11,) 1 make or do tho- 
roughly. A thing is complete in all its parts, petfecl 
as to the beauty and design of the construction, and 
finished as it comes from the hand of the workman, 
'riiere is nothing, in the proper sense, which 
is the work of man ; but the term is used relatively 
for whatever makes the greatest approach to perfec- 
tion. 

Per-fidy, perjidia, ( Jides^ faith,) is breaking through faith 
in a great degree, and implies the addition of hostility 
to the breach of faith. 

Per-forate. {foris^ a door,) signifies, literally, to miike a 
door, but it is used only in an extended sense. To 
penetrate and bore do not dift’er in sense but in appli- 
cation, the latter being a term of vulgar use : to pene- 
trate is simply to make an entrance into any sub- 
stance ; to pierce is to go deep ; to perforcUe and to 
bore are to go through, or at all events to make a con- 
siderable hollow. — Orifice respects that wliich is natu- 
ral, perforation that which is artificial. 

Per-ish, from pereo, (see Eo, p. 11,) 1 go through, or 
thoroughly away ; is used to express the dissolution 
of substances, so that they lose their existence. The 
term peiish expresses more tlian dj/ing; it is possible 
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for the same thing to die and not to perish : tlnis a plant 
maybe said to die when it loses its vegetative power ; 
but it is said to perish if its substance crumbles into 
dust. 

Per-jure, from perjuroi {juro, I swear,) which has the 
same meaning as the Saxon word /b/AM'car, namely, 
to swear contrary to the truth; but forswear applied 
to all kinds of oaths, to perjure only for such kinds 
of oaths as have been administered by the civil ma- 
gistrate. 

Per-manent,pcr»iart6'o, (manao, T stay,) I stay to the end. 
Durable is said of material substances ; lasting is ap- 
plicable to that which is supposed to be of the longest 
duration ; permanent signilies remaining to the end, it 
is principally applied to the alfairs of men : “ one who 
is of a moderate disposition will generally prefer a 
permanent situation with small gains, to one that is 
lucrative but temporary.” 

Per-mit, jyermUtOi (see Mitto, p. 23,) I send through or 
away ; or, I let a thing go its way. The idea of de- 
termining the conduct of others by some act of our own 
is common to the terms conscnlj permit^ and allow. — 
Permission and leave are said to be asked for : we re- 
quest permissiorit but not liberty y to speak ; w’e beg 

leave to offer our opinion Licenccy {licet, it 

is lawful,) signifies, properly, being permitted by 
law\ 

Per-mutation, permuto, (see Muxo, p. 25,) I change 
frequently ; or, I clninge by giving or taking one thing 
for another. 

Per-nicious, pernicies, (neco, I kill,) causing violent and 
total dissolution. Pernicious approaches nearer to de- 
structive than to ruinous ; both the former imply ten- 
dency to dissolution, but the latter refers us to the 
result itself; hence we speak of the instrument or 
cause as being destructive or pernicious, and the ac- 
tion or event as ruinous : that which is hurtful may 
hurt in various ways, but that which is pernicious 
necessarily tends to destruction ; confinement is hurt- 
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fnl to the health, had company is pernicious to the 
morals. 

Por-})etrate, perpetro, I go through with. The idea of 
doing something wrong is common to the terms, jocr/?#?- 
Irate an<l commit^ the first is a much more determined 
proceeding than the latter : one may commit ofiences 
of various degrees and magnitude ; but one perpe~ 
trntes crimes only, and those of tlie more heinous 
kind. 

IV'i-petual, perpelo^ {pcloy I seek,) I seek tlioroughly. 
Perpetual signifies going on every where and at all 
times ; cori^oiMa^sigiiifies keeping together without in- 
termission : what is contimial admits of no interrup- 
tion, but it may linvc an end; what is ad- 

mits of no termination, but there may be intervals 
in it. There is a continual passing and repassing in 
the streets of the metropolis during the day ; the 
world, and all tliat it contains, are subject to 
tnal change. 

Per-plex, perjjlexor^ or perplecUrrt {plectoy I twist,) I 
twist or jumble together. Perplex is only used figu- 
ratively ; we speak of being perplexed by contrary 
counsels or interests. A person is distressed either in 
his outward circumstances or his feelings ; he is //«- 
rassed mentally or corporeally ; lie is perplexed in his 
understanding, more than in his feelings. 

Vvr-qu\s\iQ, pcrqnisitus, (sec Quero, p. IJl,) tliat which 
is sought for thoroughly. Perquisite is now applied 
only to denote something gained by a place or ollice 
over and above the settled wages. 

Per-secution, from persecution a following on ; implies a 
following with repeated acts of vengeance. It is prin- 
cipally used in reference to the infliction of penalties 
for religious opinions. 

Fer-severe, {severusy steady,) signifies to be steady 
throughout or to the end: we continue from habit; 
we persevere from rcficction and the exercise of one’s 
judgment; wc persist from attaclimcnt. Persevere is 
employed only in matters of some moment, in tilings 
Y 
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of sufficient importance to demand a steady purpose 
of the mind ; persist is employed in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life : those who do not persevere can do no 
essential good ; and those who do persevere often effect 
what has appeared to be impracticable : of this truth 
the discovery of America is a remarkable proof. 

Per-sist, from persistot (see Sisto, p. 3G,) I stand by ; is 
used only in an extended sense, as synonymous witii 
j)erscvcre and continue, but continue is simply to do 
as one has done hitherto ; to persevere is to continue 
without wishing to change, or from a positive desire 
to attain an object ; to persist is to continue from a 
determination not to cease. 

Person, from persona^ which is said to be borrowed from 
a personandoi from personating, and is supposed to 
have first signified a mask, (larva,) for the actors who 
appeared masked on the stage w ere sometimes called 
larvati and sometimes personals As the several actors 
represented each their single individual person, other 
people, who were also distinguished by something in 
their form or character, whereby they might be known, 
came also to be called, by the Latins, persona:. Again, 
as these actors rarely represented any but great and 
illustrious characters, the word came at length to 
import the mind, as being a thing of the greatest 
regard and dignity among human matters : and 
thus men, angels, and even God himself, were called 
persons. 

Persons, in grammar, is a term applied to verbs 
and pronouns, which being conjugated, arc applica- 
ble to three different persons. I love, is a verb used 
in the first pei*son ; thou lovest, designs the sccoiul 
person ; he loveth, makes the third : and thus iii tlie 
plural number. 

Personal verb, a verb conjugated in all the three 
persons : itds thus called in opposition to impersonal 
verbs, which have only the third person. 

Per-spective, perspicuous, perspicio, (see Specio, p. 37,) 
I look W'cll about, or take a thorough view of. Per- 
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spective is used to denote the science by which things 
are ranged in pictures, according to their appearance 
in their real situation. — Clearness is used figuratively 
to mark the degree of light by which one sees things 
distinctly, and perspicuity the quality of being able to 
be seen through ; both these epithets denote qualities 
equally requisite to render discourse intelligible, but 
each has its peculiar character : clearness respects our 
ideas, and springs from the distinction of the things 
themselves that are discussed ; perspicuity respects 
the mode of expressing the ideas, and springs from 
the good qualities of style. 

Per-spiration, ixoxw per^piroy (see Spiro, p. 38,) I breathe 
througli ; is used to denote the fluid excreted from the 
small arteries under the skin. 

Per-suade, persuatlco, I use entreaties or arguments to 
bring to an opinion. A superior exhortsy his words 
carry authority with them and rouse to action ; a 
friend and equal persuadesy he wins and draws by the 
agrccablcness or kindness of his expressions, 

Per-tain, pertineoy (sec Tkneo, p. 39,) literally, I reach 
from one place or person to another. Pertinent sig- 
nifies relating to the subject under consideration, thus 
Wv» speak f)f pertinent remarks. — To be tenacious is to 
hold an opinion close, or to let it go with reluctance : 
we speak of a man being tenacious of w'hatever may 
effect his lionour. To be jjertinacious is to hold an 
opinion in spite of what can be advanced against it; 
it often happens that persons are most pertinacious in 
maintaining that which is most absurd. “ Diligence 
is a steady, constant, and pertinacious study, that 
naturally leads the soul into the knowledge of that 
which at first seemed locked up from it.” South. 

Per-turbation, perturboy (tiirboy I trouble,) I trouble 
exceedingly. 

Per-vade, jjervadoy (vadoy X go,) I go through, or all 
over. 

Per- verse, pervert, pervertoy (vertoy I turn,) I turn aside. 
Pervert is used to mark .a turning from the right to 
Y e 
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the wrong, as convert is to turn from the wrong to 
the right. 

Per-vious, perviuSj (via, a way, ) liaving a way throvgh. 

Peti-tion, from petiliot {pelot I entreat humbly,) an 
humble request. 

Petri-faction. See Facio, p. 11. 

Pisci-vorous. Sec Voro, p. 42. 

Plausible. See Plaudo, p. 28 . 

PJeni-potentiary. Compounded of plenus, full, and jh)- 
tentia, power. A person who has full power and 
commission to do any thing. The word is ehieily 
understood of the ministers sent by princes t() treat 
of peace, marriages, and other important matter. 
Plenipolenliary iiwA envoy, (i. <?. one sent,) arc terms 
applied to [lersons sent on some })articular occasion ; 
amhnssador {avihusciator, one that waits on another,) 
and resident denote permanent functionaries. Am- 
hnssador and plenipolcnliary hold the highest re})re- 
sentative rank ; the office of residents and envoys is 
subordinate. 

Plu-nd, from phtndis, that which contains many. Plu- 
ral, in grairjinar, a particular inflexion of nouns and 
verbs, whereby they come to express a ])lurality of 
persons or things- Tiie Latins, Knglish, and others, 
have only two numbers, the singular and plurat ; the 
Greeks and Hebrews have three, singular, dual, and 
jdnrul. (Dual, is from dualis, pertaining to two.) 

Por-tend, from portendo, (jnyrro, beforehand, and tendo, 
I spread or show,) I signify before a thing hap- 
peneth. 

Porter, from porta, a gate. One tliat has the charge of 
the gate. Or, from jjorto, I carry, one that carries. 
“ By porter, w ho can tell whether I mean a man who 
bears a burthen, or a servant who waits at a gate? ” 
Watts. 

Post. See I*ONO, p. 29 . 

Potential, from potentia, power. Potential is used to 
denote and distinguish a kind of qualities which aii; 
supposed to exist in the body, in potentia only, by 
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Hljich they arc capable, in some manner, of en’ecting 
and impressing on ns the ideas of such qualities, 
though not actually inherent in tlicmselves. In this 
sense 've say, potential heat; brandy and pepper, 
though cold to the touch, are said to be potentialbf 
hot. See Actual. — Potential, in grammar, is a 
term given to one of the moods of verbs. The 
potential mood is the same in form with the subjunc- 
tive, but differs Irom it in this, that it hath always 
implied in it, possum, I am able, volo, 1 am willing, 
or (leheo, 1 ought. It is sometimes called the per- 
missive mood, because it implies a permission to do 
a thing. In English, may and can arc signs of the 
potential mood. 


ERE, PRO, as well as PER, (see Per,) have a 
coiiinion origin. See p. 237. 

“ Pro and pra-:, (or pre,) are equivalent to 
for or fore, and differ from per, as fore from 
through. Both express an enhy or passage ; but 
ill the one we attend to the circumstance of en- 
tering or passing, and in the other the entry is 
supposed to have been made. 

“ l^RO and pra: were the for and fore of the 
Romans. To proeced {ecdcre, to go,) is to go 
forward ; to procure, {curare, to take care of,) 
is to manage or transact for another. Pre- 
engagement is a fore engagement ; to pre-judge 
is to judge beforehand; and to preside, {sedere, 

to sit,) to sit before or have authority over 
Y 3 
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others. To pronounce, (nuncio^ I tell,) is to 
speak out; to provoke, (vocnrcy to call,) is to 
call foi'th or forward''^ Bool.Ju 

Preter, or PRiETER, is for pnu trn, and has 
the conjoined meanings of pree and Lrans. It is 
therefore used to signify before, but separate 
from, bes'ulc or over and ahore, that to which 
it is near. It also denotes opposed to, arising 
from the idea that it is far before or beyond 
another. 

The prefix pur, is the same as the French 
word pour, and Latin pro : it is synonymous 
with for. To jmrpose, (see Pono, p. 29,) is to 
jdacc for or on account of, that is, intend ; pur- 
suit, from the French suivre, (from sequor, I 
follow,) is following for, or in chase of ; purlifitfs, 
from lieu, (Latin, loco,) a place, is the fore phees, 
environs, or outskirts of any inclosure or other 
specified situation. 

Pre-cede, precedo^ (see Cedo, p, 6,) I go before. Loth 
jrrecedent and example apply to that wliich may be 
followed or made a nde ; but the example is commonly 
present or before our eyes, tlie precedent is properly 
some thing past. 

Anteccdmil and preceding both denote priority of 
time, or the order of events; but the former in a 
more vague and indeterminate manner than the latter : 
a preceding event is that which hapi>ens immediately 
before the one of which we are speaking; whereas, 
antecedent may have events or circumstances interven- 
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iiig. Antecedent is uppusod to posterior ; preceding 
to succeeding. 

Pre-cept, ivonx jjrmcipith (see Capio, p. 5,) I take before; 
signifu s tlic thing laid before the mind in order to be 
known and obeyed. A sovereign issues commands, a 
master gives orders-, a moralist lays down precepts . — 
We arc said to believe in doctrines, to obey precepts, 
to imbibe or hold jyrinciples. 

Maxim is a moral truth that carries its own weight 
with itself ; precept, rule, and law, borrow their weight 
from some external circumstance : the precept derives 
its authority from the individual delivering it, the 
rule acquires a worth from its fitness for guiding us in 
our proceeding, the law derives its weight from the 
sanction of jiower. 

Pre-cipitancy, from pvtccipilo, (^caput, the head,) I throw 
headlong. Rashness expresses hurried and excessive 
motion, temeriij/ denotes the cjuality of acting by the 
impulse of the moment ; we speak of hastiness in re- 
ganl to our movements, and precijntancp in regard to 
our me«asiires. 

Pre-cise, from prweido, I cut by rule ; is applied to that 
which has determinate limitations. “ A definition is 
the only way whereby the precise meaning of moral 
words can he known.” We never can be too accu- 
rate or exact, but w e may he too precise when wc dw ell 
on unimportant particulars; hence the epithet precise 
is sometimes taken in the unfavourable sense of alFect- 
cdly exact. 

Accuracy concerns the operations of our senses 
and our uuderstauding ; exactness regards our dealings 
w ith others, as our engagement or our payments ; 
precision is applied to our habits and manners in so- 
ciety — we speak of preme behaviour, of persons being 
precise in their mode of dress, and in the hours they 
keep. “ The precise difterence between a compound 
and a collective idea is this, that a compound idea 
unites things of different kinds ; but a collective, 
tilings of the same kind.’* traits. 
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l*re-clude, prfccludoi (see Claudo, p. 7,) I shut out or 
hinder by some anticipation. Prevent and obviate are 
the acts of cither conscious or unconscious agents ; 
preclude is the act of unconscious agents only : we flay 
a person prevents another from coming, or illness pre- 
vents him from coming; a person obviates a difficulty 
by a contrivance, or a certain arrangement obviates 
every difficulty. We speak of circumstances pre- 
cluding a man from enjoying certain privileges ; but 
we cannot say a person precludes another. 

l*re-cursor, from pnecurroy (see Curro, p. 9,) 1 run 
before, and forerunner signify, literally, the same 
thing ; but forenouier is properly applied only to one 
who runs before to any spot to communicate intelli- 
gence ; and it is, figuratively, applied to things which, 
in their nature, or from a natural connection, prcH:ede 
others ; precursor is only employed in this figurative 
sense. 

Pre-diet, from prccdicoy (see Dico, p. 9,) I dccbire be- 
forehand. Predicty foretely avid prophesyy all signify to 
declare what is to happen, and convey the idea of a 
verbal communication of futurity to others : prog'noi^ 
ticate denotes knowing, rather than speaking, of thit^ 
to come. One foretels by a simple calculation, or 
guess ; one predicts by a supernatural power, real or 
supposed ; one prophesies by means of inspiration. 

Predicament is that which may be asserted of any 
thing ; when applied to circumstances, it expresses a 
temporary embarrassed situation : thus we speak of 
being in, or of bringing ourselves into, a jnredicament. 

Predicatcy that part of a proposition which affirms 
or denies something of the subject. Thus, in the 
phrase, “ God made the world,” the phrase, made 
t/ui worldy is the predicate, and Go>l is the subject. 
In “ Peter is a man,” Peter is the subject, man the 
predicate, and is the copula. See Copula. — Predi- 
camenty is the collection of several common predicates 
disposed in a certain order. The philosoplicrs dis- 
tribute all beings, all the objects of our thoughts or 
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ideas, into certain genera or classes, in order to gain 
a more distinct and precise notion thereof ; which 
classes the Latins call predicamentSi and the Greeks 
categories. — Prediction is a declaration beforehand of 
what is to come. 

Pre-face, prepfari^ to speak before. An advertisement 
in the beginning of a book, to inform the reader of 
the design, order, inotliod, &c. observed in it. 

Pre-ler, from prrefero, (see Pkro, p. I take before; 
signifies to take one thing rather than another. To 
choose is to take one thing instead of another, to prefer 
is to tiike one thing before, or rather tlian, another : 
we sometimes choose from the bare necessity of choos- 
ing, but we never prefer without making a positive 
and voluntary choice. 

Pre-fix, prafii^o, (see Fioo, i». 13,) I fix before. Prefix 
is the opposite to ajfflv. 

l*re-judge, prajudicu, (see Dico, p. 9,) I judge before- 
hand, that is, before examination. Prepossession ap- 
plies to the feelings, prejudice refers only to opinions : 
we may be biassed for or against, we are always pre^ 
possessed in favour, and mostly prejudiced against. 

Pre-late, jmdatas, (see Fero, p. 1.3,) carried or ad- 
’.anced before the rest. An ecclesiastic raised to 
some eminent and superior dignity of the church. 

I’re-liminary, formed from prec, before, and limeih 
threshold. Something to be examined or determined 
before an nil'air can be treated of thoroughly, and to 
the purpose. 

lh*e-ludc, from pradudOi (see Luno, p. 21?,) T play before; 
is used principally in an extended sense. Tlie idea 
of a preparatory introduction is included in the terms 
prelude and preface ; but the former consists of ac- 
tions, the latter of words. Prelude was first adopted 
in music, and meant a short flight of music which 
was placed first in order to prepare the voice or hand 
for the performance of the regular composition. It 
now denotes any thing which shows what is to follow. 
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“ The last Georgic was a good prelude to tlic a^incid.” 
Addison. 

l^re-mature, from prrematurust {maturus, ripe,) ripe 
before others, or before its usual time ; is applied to 
that which is done with too much haste. 

Pre-medilate, jir^medittyr, I meditate before-hand. Fore^ 
sight denotes the simple act of the mind in seeing a 
thing before it happens; jrremedUation signifies com- 
ing at the knowledge of a thing by force of meditating 
or reflecting deeply. 

Pre-mise, from premittOf (see Mitto, p. 23,) I send 
before; is to set down before-hand, or explain pre- 
viously. Premise and presume are both employed in 
regard to our previous assertions or admissions of any 
circumstances ; the fonner is used for what belongs 
to opinions, the latter for what belongs to facts. No 
argument can be pursued until we have prefnised 
those points upon n hich both parties are to agree ; we 
must be careful not to jyresume upon more than what 
we are fully authorized to take for certain. — Premises* 
The first two projiositions of an argument. Thus, in 
the argument, “ Every man is an animal ; ” “ Peter 
is a man ; ” “ therefore Peter is an animal ; ” the pro- 
positions, many and Pclcry are the premises. 

Premises are the principles of our reasonings, as being 
clear, evident, and demonstrative propositions, from 
the relations of which to one another, we draw or 
infer new truths. — Premisesy in law, the lands, &c. 
mentioned in the beginning of a deed, lease, or con- 
veyance. 

Pre-inium, literally denotes “ a reward ” or recom- 
pense.” It is applied to something given to invite 
a loan or bargain. 

Pre-pare, preeparo, I get bcforc-hand. 

Pre-ponderate, from before, and pondusy a weight ; 
signifies to exceed in weight. 

Pre-pose, preposition, irrceponoy (see Pono, p. 29,) 1 
place before. — Preposilion, in grammar, one of the 
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parts of speech. Prepositions are indeclinable par- 
ticles. 

Pre-posterous, from and post, behind ; signifies, 

literally, that side foremost which is unnatural and 
contrary to common souse. Foolish, absurd, jmd pre~ 
posterous rise in degree ; a violation of common sense 
is implied by them all. Foolish is applied to any 
thing, however trivial, which in the smallest degree 
offends our un<lcrstanding ; absurd and jrreposlerous 
arc said only of serious things that are applied to our 
judgments. 

Pre-rogativc, from pro;, and rogo, I ask. A pre-eminence 
which one person has over another. Tlie word is bor- 
rowed from the appellation given to a certain tribe or 
century in ancient Rome. {Century is from centum, 
a hundred, as the century consisted of a division of 
the people amounting to a hundred.) This century 
gave the first vote in the assemblies for the election of 
magistrates ; quasi preerogati ; because Jirst asked for 
their suffrage. 

Pie-sage, from prasagio, (sagiis, knowing, sagio, I know 
quickly,) 1 perceive readily ; signifies to be wise about 
what is to come. To forebode and to presage signify 
to form a conclusion in one’s own mind as to future 
events ; presaging is a conclusion or deduction of 
what may be from what is, it lies in the understanding 
rather than in the imagination ; foreboding lies alto- 
gether in the imagination. The Romans judged of 
future events by certain signs wliich their superstition 
or the artifice of their priests had invented. Their 
most celebrated presages were founded on the flight 
of birds, or the entrails of victims. 

Pre-science, prescient, prccscio, (sec Scio, p. JIS,) I know 
hefore-hand. 

Pre-scribe, from prcescribo, (sec Scribo, p. 33.) I write 
hefore-hand ; signifies to set down authoritatively, 
also to write medical directions and forms of medi- 
cine. To order is the act of one invested with a 
partial authority — a master gives orders to his ser- 
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vant ; to presnibe is the act of one who is superior 
by virtue of his knowledge — a physician prescribes 
to Ills patient. 

Pre-s-ent, jyrmensj f ens, being,) being before, being now 
in view or under consideration. To introduce is to 
bring into any place, to present is to bring into the 
jrresence of : we speak of a person being introduced 
to another, and of a person being pi'esented at court, 
that is, to the sovereign. 

To give is a famiiiar term vvliich designates the 
ordinary transfer of property ; to present is a term of 
respect, it includes in it the formality and ceremony 
of setting before another that wliieh we wish to give ; 
to offer is an act of humility or solemnity, it bespeaks 
the movements of the heart, which impels us to make a 
transfer ; we give to our domestics, present to princes, 
offer to God. 

Pre-serve, (see Servo, p. .‘35, ) I keep away from 

danger. The idea of having in one’s possession is 
common to the terms keep and preserve y but to preserve 
is to keep with care and free from all injury. We 
speak of lieing saved or spared from any evils ; jrreserved 
and 2 >rotected refer only to evils of magnitude, as ruin 
or oppression. 

VrQ~s\dcy preesideoy (see Skoeo, p. 33,) I sit before others, 
or have authority over them. 

Pre-sume, from (set* Sumo, p. 38,) I take first 

or before ; signifies to believe without previous exa- 
mination, or affirm without immediate proof. — I*rc~ 
sumptive comes from presume, in the sense of sup- 
posing or taking for granted ; and jiresumptuous and 
presuming in tlie sense of taking to one’s self any 
unauthori/ed importance. 

A presumptive heir is one expected to be heir ; pre- 
sumptive evidence is that which is founded on some- 
thing probable but not demonstrated. Presumptuous 
is a stronger term than presuming, the former desig- 
nates the express quality of jiresumption, the latter the 
inclination ; hence, we speak of presumptuous rather 
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than presurrdn^ language, of a presuming rather than 
a presumptuoxts disposition. 

Pre-tend, horn pra:lctulOi (see Tendo, p. 39,) 1 stretch 
l)efore ; is to hold out a delusive appearance. To 
fci^xi and to pretend are botli opposed to what is true ; 
to fedgn consists often of a line of conduct, io pretend 
consists always of words: we affect by putting on a 
false aj)pearance, we pretend by making a false de- 
claration ; some affect the manners of geiitlenien, and 
2jrefend to gentility of birth. 

The pretence is set forth to conceal wliat is bad, 
the pretension is set forth to display what is good : a 
man of bad character may make a pretence of religion, 
])ersons of the least merit often make the greatest 
j)retenskm% — The jyrelence is not so great a violation 
of truth as jn'ctcxl ; the one may consist of truth and 
falsehood blended, the other consists of falsehood al- 
together. 

Pretension and claim both signify an assertion of 
rights, but they dilfer in the nature of the rights ; the 
first refers only to the rights which are considered as 
such by an individual, the latter to those which exist 
independently of his supposition. Those who have 
the liest claims to the gratitude of mankind are com- 
monly men who make the fewest pretensions^ 

I*reter or preterit, from preeterilusj past. In grammar, 
an inflexion of verbs, expressing the past tense or 
time. 

Pre-vail, from j/rcrvaleo, {valeot 1 am strong,) I am strong 
above others ; is mostly used in a moral sense, Pre- 
x)ading refers to the quality of a ])articular object, 
jmevalevt marks the quality of j)revailing as it affects 
objects in general : wx* speak of a prevailing opinion, 
and of particular disorders being jjrevalerU* 

Pre-varicate, j^reevaricort 1 act or speak first in one way 
and then in another. 

Pre-vent, pra>x)enio, (see Venio, p. 41,) is literally, 
I come or go before-hand. God is said to prevent us, 
if he interposes with his grace to direct our purposes 
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toward that which is right, [See the prayer at the 
close of tlie Commumon Service, beginning with the 
words “ Prevent us, O Lord ; ’* and compare Psal. 
Ixxxviii. 13. in the Book of Common Prayer, with 
the verse as it stands in the Old Testament.] 

To prevent is often taken in the sense of to hinder^ 
but the latter is properly an act of tlie moment, it sup- 
poses no design, and is applied to the movements of a 
particular individual ; the former is a premeditated 
act, and is adapted for general purposes. I hinder a 
person who is running, if I lay hold of his arm and 
make him walk ; it is the object of a good government 
to prevent crimes, rather than to punish oifenders. 

Pre-vious, previusj (via, a way,) leading the way, or 
going before. 

PRO. — For the explanation of Pro, see p. 245. 

Pro-ceed, process, procedo, (cedo, I move,) I move for- 
ward. Proceeding is said commonly of such things as 
happen in the ordinary way of doing business j proces.t 
is said of such things as are done by rule ; the former 
is considered in a moral point of view, the latter in 
a scientific or technical point of view. 

Procession is used in speaking of a number of per- 
sons going forward in a certain order ; a jrrocession 
may consist of persons in all ranks and stations, but 
train and retinue apply to such as follow a person in a 
subordinate capacity. 

Pro-claim, proctamo, (sec Clamo, p. 7 ,) I cry aloud 
before many persons. We announce an event that is 
just at hand, we proclaim an event that requires to 
be known, we publish what is supposed likely to in- 
terest all who know it. 

Pro-crastinate, (cras^ to-morrow,) to put off till to-mor- 
row, or from day to day. 

Pro-cure, from procure, (euro, I care for,) I get the 
thing cared for, or sought after. We may obtain a 
thing by the vxertions of others, but procure is parti- 
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cularly employed for one’s own personal exertions. — 
Procurator or proctor is one who takes care of the af- 
fairs of others. 

Pro-d-igai, from prodigo, (see Ago, p. 2,) I drive or 
launch forth ; is to give out in large quantities. The 
extravagant man spends his money without reason, 
the prodigal man spends it in excesses ; thus one may 
be extravagant with a small sum, one cannot be pro- 
digal without great property. 

Prodigy is that which is out of the usual pourso of 
nature. The enormous contradicts our rules of esti- 
mating and calculating, the prodigious raises our 
minds beyond their ordinary sfcindard of thinking. 
“ Diogenes did beg more of a prodigal man than the 
rest ; whereupon one said, ‘ See your baseness, that 
when you find a liberal mind, you will take most of 
him.’ * No, (said Diogenes) but I mean to beg of 
the rest again.’ ” 

Pro-ducc, product, producoy (see Duro, p. 10,) I lead 
forth. To yUdd is the natural operation of any sub- 
stance to give out the parts or properties inherent in 
it ; produce conveys the idea of one thing causing 
another to exist, or to spring out of it. 

Production is applied to every individual thing 
;hat is produced by another, in this sense a tree is a 
production : produce and product are applied only to 
those productions which are to be turned to a pur- 
pose ; the former in reference to some particular ob- 
ject, the latter in a general sense. Producty in arith- 
metic, the quantity (dniwn forth) arising from tlie 
multiplication of two or more numbers. 

Pro-fess,pro/^.MM.v, participle of ^ro/t/cor, ( Jateor, I speak,) 
I speak openly. An exposure of one’s thoughts or 
opinions is the common idea in the signification of the 
terms and declare, but tlicy diller in the manner 
of the action ; one professes by words or by actions, 
one declares only by words; tlie profession may be 
general and partial, the declaration is positive and ex- 
plicit. 

z 2 
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To profess is employed only for what concerns one’s 
self, to declare is likewise employed for what con- 
cerns others. 

Pro-fligatc, (see Fligo, p. 14,) one who dashes Jbr ward 
without consideration. 

Pro-fuse, from jjrofundo, (see Fundo, p. 15,) I pour 
forth ; is used only in a moral sense j thus we say, “ .'i 
man is profuse in his acknowledgments, who repeats 
them oftener, or delivers them in more words, than 
are necessary.” 

Prefusion is taken in relation to unconscious ob- 
jects which are poured forth in great plenty, profuse- 
vess is used in relation to conscious agents ; we speak 
of a profusion of things, and of persons indulging 
themselves in prcfusimess. 

Pro-gr^ss, progrediori (see Gradus, p. 16,) I move for- 
ward. — ** Arithmetical progression is a series of quan- 
tities proceeding by continued equal differences, either 
increasing or decreasing. Thus, 

Increasing 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. or 

Decreasing *21, 18, 15, 12, 9, &c. 

where the former progression increases continually 
by the common difference 2, and the latter series or 
progression decreases continually by the common dif- 
ference 3. — Geometrical i^rogresskni is a series of 
quantities proceeding in the same continual ratio or 
proportion, either increasing or decreasing ; or it is a 
series of quantities that are continually proportional ; 
or which increase by one common multiplier, or de- 
crease by one common divisor ; w hich common mul- 
tiplier or divisor is called the common ratio. As, 

Increasing 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. 

Decreasing 81, 27, 9, 3, 1, &c. 

where the former progression increases by the com- 
mon multiplier 2, and the latter decreases by the 
common divisor 3. Thus it will be seen that arith- 
metical progression is effected by addition and sub- 
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traction, and geometrical progression by multiplication 
and division.” 

Pro-ject, from prqjicioj (see Jacio, p. 18,) I throw or 
put forward. Priced is only used figuratively for that 
which is put forward by the mind ; designs and plants 
arc practised and suited to the ordinary and imme- 
diate circumstances of life ; projects consist mostly in 
speculation, and are contrived for extraordinary oc- 
currences. “ Greatness of mind is a quality that 
does not live on air : it stands in perpetual need of 
the lifts and proppings of kindred natures; it longs 
to project itself towards its fellows.” 

Pro-lix, changed from jirolaxusj {laxuSy loose,) loose to 
a great degree ; is used only in an extended sense : 
we speak of a prolix manner of writing. 

Pro-minent, promincoi I put out or forward, sliow my- 
self from far. Nothing is prominent but that which 
projects beyond a certain line ; every thing is conspi-' 
cuous which may be seen by many : a figure in a 
painting is said to be prominent if it appears to stand 
forward, but it is not properly conspicnom unless there 
he something in it which attracts general notice. 

Pro-miscuous, from promisccoy 1 mix thoroughly ; is 
applied to any number of different objects mingled 
together ; indiscriminate, is only .applied to the action 
in which one does not discriminate different objects. 

Pro-mise, promitto, (see Mitto, p. I send or set 
before>hand. We promise a thing in a set form of 
words, that are clearly and strictly understood ; we 
engage in general terms, that may admit of alteration. 

Pro-inote, from promovco, (see Moveo, p. 24,) I move 
forward; is only used figuratively. A person may 
advance himself, or may be advanced by others ; he is 
promoted and preferred only by others. Promotion is 
used in regard to offices in general, and preferment, 
mostly in regard to ecclesiastical situations. 

Prompt, from prompt us, the participle of promo, {pro and 
emo,) I draw out, or make ready ; marks one’s desire 
to get ready. He is diligent who loses no time, but 
z 3 
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keeps close to his work ; he who is expeditious applies 
himself to no other thing that oifers, he finishes cve^ 
thing in its turn ; he is prompt who works with spirit, 
so as to make things ready. ’ : 

Ready is in general applied to that which has Ijccn 
intentionally prepared for a given purpose ; prompt- 
ness and aptm?ss lie in the personal endowments or dis- 
position : we s})eak of things being rcatty for a journey, 
persons being apt to learn, or prompt to obey or to 
reply. 

Pro-mulgate, from promulgOf or provulgo, signifies to 
make vulgar, or publicly known. We may publish 
that which is a domestic or a national concern ; we 
promulgate properly only that which is of general iiir 
tercst ; such as doctrines, principles, and precepts. 
The Jewish Law wan proruulgateU by Moses ; the j^ro- 
nmlgation among the Gentiles of the Gos[)cl, or the 
law of Christ, was circcted by the apostles and disci- 
ples. 

Pro-noun, or pronomen, in grammar, a part of speech 
used instead of a noun, as its substitute or represent- 
ative, whence the denomination j from prOf for, and 
notnen, a noun. Pronouns are distinguished into 
pronouns of the first, the second, and the third per- 
son, according as the subject of the conversation is, 
the speaker himself, the party addressed, or some 
third object different from both. As this third person 
may be absent or unknown, the distinction of gender 
becomes necessary; and accordingly, in English, it 
has belonging to it the three genders, he, she, it. 

Pro-nounce, pronuiicio, I speak out. To utter, is to send 
forth a sound ; to speak, is to utter an intelligible 
sound ; to pronounce, is a formal mode of speaking. 

IVopagate, from i>ropago, I cut down a vine, that of it 
many young may be planted. See Disseminate. 

Pro-pensity, from propendeo, (see Pendeo, p. 27,) I 
hang forward; is only useil figuratively, to denote a 
strong leaning of the will towards an object ; prone, 
(pronus, downward,) characterizes an habitual and 
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fixed state of tlic will towards an object ; inclination 
marks the first movement of the will towards an ob- 
ject ; and tendency is a continued inclination. We 
may have an inclination to that whicli is good or bad, 
high or low ; tendency is, applied to those things which 
degenerate or lead to bad ; propensity and pronenc^ss 
refer only to that which is bad and low, we speak of 
a person having a 2yropensUy to drinking, and a prone- 
ness to lying. 

Propitiation, is defined to be a sacrifice offered to God 
to assuage his wrath, and render him propitiom» The 
Jjatin word propiliuSf whence propitious, signifies 
kind, favourable, merciful. Among the Jews there 
were both ordinary and public sacrifices, offered by 
way of thanksgiving ; and extraordinary ones offered 
by particular persons guilty of any crime, by way of 
propitiation. The Homan church believe the mass to 
be a sacrifice of propitinliony for the living and the 
dead. The reformed church allow of no propitiation, 
but that one offered by Jesus Christ on the cross. 

Pro-portion, is sometimes confounded with ratio, yet 
tlic two^have, in reality, very different ideas. (I^*e 
Ratio.) “ Proportion again is frequently confounded 
with ]}rogression. In effect, the two often coincide : 
the difference between them only consists in this, 
tliat progression is a particular species of propor- 
tion, in which the second of the three terms has 
the same ratio to the third, whicli the first has to 
tlic second. Add to this, that proportion is confined 
to three terms, but progression goes on to infinity 
(so that 2>rogression is a series or continuation of 
2>roportions) i and that in four terms 3, 6> 12, 24, 
2)roportion is only between the two couples 3 and O', 
and 12 and 24; but the ^progression is between all 
the four terras.” (Sec Progression.) — Proportionate 
signifies having a portion suitable to, or in agreement 
witfi, some other object. The signification of pro- 
portion and symmetry is the same, namely, a due 
admeasurement of tlie parts to each other, and to the 
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whole ; but symmetry has a partial application, jpro- 
portion is applied to every thing which admits of 
dimensions and an adaptation of the parts. 

Pro-pose, proponot (see Pono, p. 29,) I place before. 
To offer and propose are both employed in matters of 
practice or speculation, but the former is a less de- 
finite and decisive act than the latter ; we commonly 
offer by way of obliging, and propose by way of ar- 
ranging or accommodating. 

Proposal is used in the sense of an offer, proposi- 
tion in the sense of setting down in a distinct form of 
words. 

'Flic sentence consists of any words which convey 
sentiment, the pn'oposition is the thing set before the 
mind j sentence has more regard to the form of words, 
and proposition to the matter contained. Proposition, 
in logic, part of an argument, in which some qualify, 
either negative or positive, is attributed to a subject. 
A proposition consists of two terms; the one, that 
which we aflimi, called the subject; the other, tluj 
thing affirmed, called the predicate or attribute* 
These two arc either joined or separated, by the 
intervention of some copula or disjunctive. See PitE- 
nicATE and Copula. 

Pro-rogue, from 2>rorogo, I put off; is used in the ge- 
neral sense of deferring for an indefinite period ; od- 
joum signifies only to put off for a day, or some shdrt 
period ; the former is applied to national assemblies 
only, the latter is applicable to any meeting : both 
these terms are applied to the sessions of parliament ; 
the first denotes its continuance from one session to 
another, the second marks no more than a continu- 
ance of the session from one day to another. 

Pro-scribe, proscribo, (sec Scribo, p. 33,) I WTite up 
publicly. — Proscription* A publication made in the 
.name of the chief or leader of a party, by which lu* 
promises a reward to any one who sliall bring him the 
head of one of his enemies. 

Prose, from prosa, the natural language of maukhid. 
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loose and unconfined by poetical measure. Prosa is 
deduced from prorsa or prorsus, going forwards, by 
way of opposition to versa^ or turning backwards; 
as is necessary in writing verse. I’rose- writers liave 
been compared to foot-travellers, who walk with less 
noise, but more security, than those on horseback. 

Pro-secute, prosequoVi {secpior, 1 follow,) I follow im- 
mediately after. Continue is indefinite, it denotes 
simply going on with a thing as it has been begun ; 
prosecute and pursue (which has the same origin as 
prosecute and persecute), mark the action of con- 
tinuing by some particular rule or nninncr. “ Toper- 
secutiij always implies some cruelty or injustice, as the 
motive for following; to proseciUCi is to proceed by 
legal measures.” 

Pro-spect, from prospicioi (see Specio, p. 37,) I see 
before ; designates the thing seen, view and surveij 
mark the act of a person looking at a thing : we 
take a view or survey, the prospect presents itself; 
we speak of our view, but not of onv j/rospect, being 
intercepted. These words arc used figuratively ; 
“ ignorant pcojde take but narrow views of things, 
the capacious mind of a genius takes a survey of all 
nature.” Prospect, considered as a view into futurity, 
is oji posed to retrospect. 

I’ro-sper, compounded of jrro, and spes, hope, signifies to 
be agreeable to the hopes. Men are said to prosper 
who accumulate wealth agreeably to their wishes, 
and beyond their expectations. To Jlourish and 
thrive are always taken in a good sense, to prosper 
admits of a difl'erent view ; one may prosper by that 
which is bad. 

Pro-stration, from prostratus, lying down or over- 
thrown ; is sometimes used in an extended sense, as 
when w'c speak of “ a sudden or a great prostration 
of strength.” 

Pro-tect, from j)rotego, which signifies literally, I put 
something before a person as a covering. 

Defence is an occasional action, protection is a per- 
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manent action : a person may be defended in any par* 
ticular case of actual danger or difficulty, he is 
tected from what may happen as well as what does 
happen. 

Pro-test, from protestoTy {tcstesy a witness,) I call to wit- 
ness ; signifies to declare a tiling solemnly. — Protest, 
as a substantive, denotes a solemn declaration of opi- 
nion against a measure. Protest, in law, is used for 
an open affirmation, that a person docs, either not at 
all, or but conditionally, yield his consent to any act. 
Any of the Lords in Parliament have a right to pro- 
test their dissent to any bill passed by a majority, 
with their reasons for such dissent ; which protest is 
entered in form. The members of the House of Com- 
mons have no right to protest, — ProtestwtU. A name 
first given in Germany to those who adhered to the 
doctrine of Luther, because, in 1529, they protested 
against a decree of the Emperor Charles V. 

I*ro-trude, protrudo, {trudo, 1 thrust,) I thrust forward. 

Pro-verb, proverbium, {verbum, a word.) A short sen- 
tence, frequently repeated by the people ; or, more pro- 
perly, a proverb is a concise, witty, and wise speech, 
grounded upon long experience, and containing, foi 
the most part, some useful warning. The ar/ogc of 
former times is the proverb of Uie present, the only 
difference that there appears between them is this, 
the former is the fruit of knowledge and long ex- 
perience, the latter of vulgar observations ; the 
adage is therefore more refined than the proverb, — 
A method of instruction by Proverbs and Parables 
was adopted by those who, by genius and reflection, 
exercised in the school of experience, had accumu- 
lated a stock of knowledge, and w'ere desirous of re- 
ducing it into the most compendious form, and com- 
prising, in a few maxims, those observations which 
they apprehended most essential to human happiness. 
This mode of instruction was peculiarly adapted to a 
rude state of society. 

Pro- vide, 2 >rovideo, (sec Video, p. 41,) literally, I sec 
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before-liand ; and, figuratively, I get in readiness for 
some future purpose. 

Providence expresses the particular act of provid- 
ing, prudence the habit of providing ; the former is 
applied to the Divine Superintelligence, to animals 
and to men, the latter is employed only as a charac- 
teristic of men. [The Latin adjective prudens is a 
contraction of jjrovUlenSt the participle of provideo ; 
tiie substantive prudentia (wh^ncG prudence,) is formed 
from prudens.] — Providence also implies a particular 
interposition of God in administering the affairs of 
individuals and nations, and wholly distinct from that 
general and incessant exertion of his power, by which 
he sustains the universe in existence. 

Pro-voke, provoco, (see Voco, p. 41,) I call forth. The 
tender feelings are said to be awakened, the affections 
and passions in general are excited, the angry pas- 
sions are commonly jwovoked; the tears of the af- 
flicted excite a sentiment of commiseration, the most 
equitable administrations of justice may excite mur- 
iriurs, a harsh and unreasonable reproof will provoke 
a reply. 

Proxy, a corruption of proctor or procurator. Proxy, 
or procurator, is a deputy or person who officiates in 
the room of another. Princes are usually married 
by proxy. Peers are allowed to give their votes by 
proxy, which the Commons arc not. 

Prudence. See Video, p. 41. 

Pulpit, from pulpilum, a scaffold. The higher part of 
the stage, where the poets recited. The tenn pulpit 
is now restrained to an elevation in a church, whence 
sermons are delivered. Some derive the w'ord from 
publicum, because persons arc there exposed to public 
view. 

Punctuation, from punctum, a point. The art of point- 
ing, or dividing a discourse into periods, and mem- 
bers of periods, by points expressing the pauses to 
be made in it, which are necessary both for under- 
standing and pronouncing it. 
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QuA^Ru-rLE and Quintu-ple. Ste Plico, p. 28. 

Quantity, from quanlitasy that j)roperty of a thing 
which may be increased or diminished ; is a term used 
in grammar, to denote “ the diflerence of time we take 
in pronouncing tlic syllables of a word.” — “ Accent, 
though closely united to qnunlily, is not only distinct 
from it, but in the formation of the voice really 
antecedent to it. The pitch or height of the note is 
taken first, and then the continuance of it is settled ; 
by the former of those the accent is determined, by 
the latter the quantity. Emphasis diilers from qnan- 
titi/, as it has less regard to the time, but rather de- 
notes a certain grandeur, whereby some letter, sylla- 
ble, word, or sentence is rendered more remarkable 
than the rest, by a more vigorous pronunciation, and 
a longer stay upon it. In the English, cjnphasis is 
more attended to than quantity ; for although long 
and short, or short and long syllables may some- 
times form the rhythm of English verse, yet that which 
invariably and essentially forms it, is the interchange 
of emphatic and non-emphatic syllables.” Jiealtie. 

Quarantine, or quarantain, corrupted from qvadragii^at 
forty. Quarantine is a term used to denote the spiace 
forty days, which vessels, coming from places sus- 
pected of contagion, are obliged to wait before they 
come into port. 

Quarto, from quarto, the fourth lime. A book in which 
every sheet, being twice doubled, makes Jour leaves. 

Quaternion, from qnater, four. Quaternion raeems a 
sum of four. The elements, according to the ancients, 
were four in number, and from this mixture all things 
were compounded : 

“ And ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of nature’s womb, that in quaternion run, 

“ let your ceaseless change 

Vary to your great Maker still new praise.” 

Milton. 
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Quiiiqiiagesima. A Latin word wJiich means the fiftL 
cth. Sfirove Sunday is termed Quinquagesima Sunday, 
and is so called because it is the Jjfiieth day before 
Easter.* 

Quint-essence, from quinta^ fifth, and essentia* (See Es- 
sence.) Tlic ancients made fire, air, earth, and water 
to be the four elements, of which all earthly things 
were compounded. And as they allowed nothing to 
be real but what has a body, they would have the 
soul to be the Jifth elcnumty a kind of quintessence with- 
out a name, unknown here below, indivisible, uii- 
inoveable, all celestial, and divine. — “ Quintessence 
is now used to denote an extract from any thing, con- 
taining all its virtues in a snudl quantity; it literally 
means, a fifth heingy and was formerly employed to 
express the highest degree of rectification to which 
any substance can be brought.” 

(i,uotient, from quotiesy how often. That is, how often 
one number is found in another. Quolienty in arith- 
metic, the number resulting from the division of a 
greater number by a smaller, and which shows how 
often the smaller is contained in the greater, or how 
often the divisor is contained in the dividend. Tliys, 
the quotient of 12 divided by 3 is 4. To the ques- 
tion, in the number 120, how often is the number 10 
to be found? I reply, 12. 

Divisor \ Dividend / Quotient 

10 ) 120 V 12 


* An explanation of the words Easter^ Leniy Shrove^ 
and others, which are used in the Calendar, is given in 
a Work, published annually, entitled “ Time’s Tele- 
scope.’* The Almanack is so enigmatical that an ex- 
platiation of its contents and references is very desir- 
able, and such is the object of Uiis publication : in ad- 
dition to which it contains a great variety of information 
on topics extremely interesting to young persons. 
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Ratio, (see Reason,) in arithmetic, is that relation 
or habitude of two things, which determines tlio 
quantity of one from the quantity of another witlioyt 
the intervention of a third; thus we say, the ratio of 
5 to 10 is 2 ; the ratio of 12 and 24 is 2. Proportion 
is the sameness or likeness of two such relations ; 
thus the relation bctw'een 5 anti 10, and 12 and 2-1, 
being the same, or equal, the four terms arc said to 
be in proportion. Hence, ratio exists between two 
numbers, but proportion requires, at least, thrci^ 
Proportion, in fine, is the habitude or relation of tw'o 
ratios, when compared together, as ratio is of two 
quantities. The two quantities that are compared, 
are called the terms of the ratiot as 5 and 10 ; the 
first of these (5) being called the antecedentt and the 
latter (10) the consequenU See Proportion. 

Ratiocination, from ratiot the exercise of that faculty of 
the mind called reason. The agreement or disagree- 
nnent of two ideas does not appear from the bare con- 
sideration of the ideas themselves, unless some third 
be called in, and compared, either separately or con- 
jointly with it ; the act, tlien, by which, from ideas 
thus disposed and compared, we judge this or that to 
be so, or not so, is called reasoning or ratiocination. 

Radical, from radijcy radicis, a root. Something serving 
as a basis or foundation ; or which, like a root, is the 
source or principle whence any thing arises. In 
grammar, the term radical is applied to words which 
are the roots or primitives of others ; in opposition to 
com))ounds and derivatives. 

Real, from realis, {res, a thing,) relative to a thing. 
Beal is opposed to imaginary. “ Imaginary distem- 
pers are often attended with real and unfeigned suf- 
ferings, that enfeeble the body and dissipate the spi- 
rits.*’ lilackmore. — Heal, in law, is opposed to per^ 



sonal. I am hastening to convert my estate that is 
personal into real.'* Personal estate is that consisting 
of money, moveables, &c. in opposition to lands and 
tenements which are called real estate. 

Reason, is derived from ratioi through the medium of the 
Rrench language. The French changed ratio into 
raisoiit whence our \»'ord reason. Ratio is from the 
verb reor, wliicli draws its origin from n;.s, a thing. 
Reor is to think, that is, to occupy the mind in the 
consideration of the thini: wliich is presented to 

its notice. — Reason is that faculty or power of the 
soul by which it distinguishes good from evil : or it 
is that principle by which, comparing several things 
or ideas together, we draw consequences from the 
relations tliey are found to have. 


RE, RETRf). — ‘‘Rk has been considered as an 
abbreviation of retro; the latter, however, is 
probably a compound of the former with irons; 
it evidently is analogous to contra and extra. 
Though we do not find re used, except in com- 
position, yet it is probable that it originally sig- 
nified back, 

“ From the same source we have reai\ and the 
French arricrcy the back or hinder part, gene- 
rally applied to the last division of a fleet or 
army. 

“ To rein is to keep hack, to rest is to remain 
or stop behind ; when hack is applicil to action 
it may by an easy metaphor signify again. 'I'o 

A A 
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go back, or in the direction of the back, is to g;> 
again over the same course; to give back an}- 
thing is to return it, or to give it again. Re» 
poncre, to repose, {ponere, to place,) is either 
to put AO AIN with reference to time, or to put 
BACK in a retired part with reference to place, 

“ Our word recluse presents another figure of 
the particle re ; it signifies shut up in a retired 
place, as if hack or away from observation. 
These different significations of re are coiinnon 
in the composition of English wortls. To re- 
movc is literally to move back or away; it has 
also the figurative meaning to move again. To 
re-make is to make anew, and to re-mount is to 
mount a second time.” Booth, 

The particle re, similarly to in, has an inten- 
sive signification, (sec p. 192,) as we find in the 
words, “ refractory, relax, religion, remain, re^ 
medy, remove'^ Re, when placed before vow- 
els, is often followed by d, to avoid the hiatus ; 
from this mode of orthography we have such 
words as redundant, flowing over or back again, 
from the Latin unda, a wave ; and to redeem, to 
purchase back, from cmerr, to buy. 

Re-bellion, from rebcllh, (which is compounded of rct 
again, and hcUiun. See Bell cm, p. 3.) Rebellion 
originally signitied a second resistance ; or a rising of 
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such as had been formerly overcome in battle by tlie 
Romans, and had yielded themselves to their subjec- 
tion. It is now generally used for a traitorous taking 
up of arms against the king. 

Re-capitulate, {caputs the head,) is to repeat the ge- 
neral heads of that which has already been said or 
written. 

Recede, recede, (see Cedo, p. 6,) I move back. Recede 
is to go back, and retreat is to draw back ; the former 
is a simple action suited to one’s convenience, the 
latter is a particular action dictated by necessity ; 
whoever can advance can recede, but in general those 
only retreat whose advance is not free. 

Re-ceive, recipio^ (see Capio, p. 5,) I take back ; accept 
is to take to one’s self: we receive what is our own. 
We accept what is ollcred by another. — Receipt is 
applied to inanimate objects which are taken into 
possession, reception is used in the sense of treating 
persons at their first arrival. 

Reciprocal is taking and re-taking; when the act 
of exchange is free and voluntary, it is termed mu- 
tual ; when it is equally obligatory on each party, it 
is termed obligatory : mvXual applies to nothing but 
what is personal, reciprocal is applied to things remote 
from the idea of personality, as reciprocal verbs. — 
Recipe. A term applied to the formula of a remedy, 
appointed to be administered to a patient. It is thus 
called because always beginning with the word recipe^ 
which signifies take, ordinarily expressed by the ab- 
breviation R, 

Re-cite, recito, [cito, I call,) I call over again. To re- 
cite is to repeat in a formal manner, to rehearse is to 
repeat or recite by way of preparation, to recapitulate 
is to repeat in a minute and specific manner. 

The relation may concern matters of indiflTerence, 
the recital is always of something that affects the in- 
terests of some individual ; we speak of a relation of 
daily occurrences, the recital of one’s calamities. 

Ilc-claiin, from reclaim, (sec Clamo, p. 7,) I call back; 

A A 3 
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signifies to call back to its right place that wiiich has 
gone astray. 

He-cline, reclinoi (see Clino, p. 7,) 1 bend back. 

lle-col-lect, from recolligo, (see Collect,) X collect 
again ; is used only to mark an operation of the mind. 
To remember is to call to mind that which has once 
been presented to it, but to recollect is to remember 
what has been remembered before. Remembrance is 
engaged in things that have but just left the mind, 
but recollection tries to retrace the faint images of 
things that have been so long untliought of, as to be 
almost obliterated from the memory. 

Re-concilc. See Conciliate. 

H e-cord, recorder t (cons', cord.i% heart,) I bring back to 
the heart ; is to call to mind by a memorandum ; to 
re^istei' is to put down in writing : the latter is used 
for domestic and civil transactions, the former for 
public and political events. 

Re* course ami recur, from recurrot see (Curuo, p. 9,) I 
run or come back ; are only used figuratively. Re- 
course is running back as it were for assistance, and 
we speak of thoughts recurring to the mind. 

lle-d-eein, from redemo, (emo, I buy,) I buy back ; is a 
term of general application, ransom is employed only 
on particular occasions ; we may redeem by labour, tir 
any thing wliich supplies an equivalent to money ; we 
ransom only by money ; we speak of the ransom of a 
captive. Redeem is often used in an extended sense : 
we speak of redeeming our character, and of our Sa- 
viour redeeming sinners. — Redemption, in theology, 
denotes the recovery of mankind Rom sin and deatli, 
by the sacrifice of Christ, who on this account is called 
the Redeemer of tlie world. 

Ile-duce, from reduco, (see Diico, p. 10,) I lead back ; 
is used in the sense of lessen when applied to num- 
ber, quantity, &c. ; lower is used in the same sense 
when applied to terms, demands, &c. ; the former, 
however, occurs in cases where circumstances as well 
as persons are concerned, the latter only in cases 
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where persons act : a fresh importation of corn some- 
times reduces the price, a man lowers his price or his 
demands, when he finds them too high. — Reduclioiiy 
in arithmetic, is the change or leading back of monies, 
weights, or measures, into the same value in other de- 
nominations, as pounds into shillings and pence ; or 
shillings and pence into pounds. 

Re-d-undancy, from redundo, [undoy I flow,) I flow 
again and again, t. <?. too much ; is only used figur- 
atively : we speak of a redundanct/ of words, whcMi 
more words arc used than are useful. 

Rc-fer, referoj (see Rero, p. 13,) 1 bring back; 7'elale 
(from lalusy the participle of fero,) signifies brought 
back. To refei' is an act that depends upon the will ; 
we refer a person to a certain book, tliat is, direct his 
attention to it ; to relate depends upon the nature of 
things ; nothing relates to another without some point 
of accordance between the two. 

Re-flect, from rejlectoy {Jlecto, I bend,) I bend back ; is 
to bend the mind back upon itself. To think is a 
general and indefinite term, to reflect is a particular 
mode of thinking : we think whenever we receive or 
recall an idea to the mind, but we rejlect only by re- 
calling, not one only, but many ideas; we think if 
wc only sutler the ideas to revolve in succession in 
the mind; but in reflecting yfe compare, combine, and 
judge of those ideas which thus pass in the mind. — 
Rejlect ion of the rays of light, is a motion of the 
rays, by which, after striking on a body, or after a 
near approach to it, they are driven back. Reflec- 
tion comes to denote “ accusation” from the indirect 
or rejlected way in which “ accusations” are fre- 
quently made. 

Re-flux. (Sec Fluo, p. 14.) llijlux of the sea, the 
ebbing of the water, or its return from the shore. 
It is thus called, as being the opposite motion to the 
flood or flux. 

Rc-forni. The reformation of religion, called by way 
of eminence, “ The Reformation,” was begun by the 
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Elector of Saxony at the solicitation of Lutlicr, about 
the beginning of tlie sixteenth century. 

Re-fractory, from refrin^Ot (see Franco, p. 15,) I break, 
open ; marks the disposition to break every thing 
down before it ; it is the excess of the unruly with 
regard to children : an unruly child objects to be 
ruled ; a refractory child sets up a positive resistance 
to all rule. — Ji fraction of the rays of light is a de- 
viation of the rays from the direct course, upon falling 
obliquely out of one medium into another of a differ- 
ent density. The term nfraction is derived from the 
distortion which it occasions in tiie appearance of an 
object, viewed in parts only, by refracted light : thujf 
an oar partially immersed in water appears bent, on 
account of the refraction of light. 

Re-fund, from rfundof (see Fundo, p. 15,) I pour 
back; signifies to pay back what has been received. 
— Refuse is, literally, to pour or cast back that which 
is presented ; and, in an extended sense, not to com- 
ply with what is requested : nfuse is an unqualified 
action, it is accompanied with no expression of opi- 
nion ; decline is a gentle and indirect mode of refusal ; 
reject is a direct mode, and conveys a positive senti- 
ment of disapprobation. 

Re-fute. See Confute. 

Regi-cide. See C^edo, p. 4. 

He-ject, from rtjicio, (see Jacio, p. 18,) I cast back ; is 
mostly used in a figurative sense. Wc refuse w^hat is 
asked of us, for want of inclination to comply ; we 
declhie what is proposed, from motives of discretion ; 
we reject what is offered to us, because it docs not 
fall in with our views. 

Re-lapse, from relabor, (see Labor, p, 1 9,) I slip back ; 
is only used figuratively. We speak of a relayse from 
a state of recovery to sickness ; and of a relapse into 
vice or error once forsaken. 

Re-late, (see Refer,) signifies to bring that to the notice 
of others which has before been brought to our own 
notice, it is said generally of all events, both of those 
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which concern others as W'ell as ourselves; recount 
is said only of those which concern ourselves : we 
may relate either by writing or by word of mouth; 
we recount only by word of mouth. 

The terms connected and related are employed in a 
moral sense to express an affinity between subjects of 
thought ; the first marks it in an indefinite manner, 
the second in a specific manner.— The idea of relation 
we acquire, when the mind so considers any thing, that 
it doth, as it were, bring it to another, and carry its 
view from the one to the other. Hence the things 
intimating this respect are called relativea ; and the 
things so brought together, are said to be related^ — 
Jielative terms include a kind of opposition between 
them ; yet so that the one cannot be without the 
other. Such are parent and chiUU husband and wife, 
SiC. One single man may at once sustain the relations 
of father, son, brother, husband, friend, subject, Eu- 
ropean, Englishman, islander, master, servant, beggar, 
i'^c. to an indefinite number; he may be capable oi 
as many relations as there can be occasions of com. 
paring him to other things. 

Ue-lax, (laxusy loose,) is to make loose, and in a moral 
sense to make less severe, attentive, or laborious: wx 
sjieak of rvhuin<f the rigor of the law, and of relaxing 
our endeavours. 

Re-lic, from relinquny I leave; is that which is left. 
What is left after the use or consumption of any thing 
is termed the remains; w'hat is left after a lapse of 
years is termed a rchc - — licficj in the Uoman church, 
signifies certain reuKiins of the body or clothes of 
some saint or martyr, preserved in honour of his me- 
mory. 

Re-lievc, from relevo, {leva, J lift up,) I lift up again ; 
is only used in an extended sense ; alleviate respects 
our internal feelings only; relieve, our external cir- 
cumstances : redress is said only with regard to matters 
of right and justice; relief to tliose of kindness and 
humanity. 
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He>ligion is derived, according to Cicero, from relegere, 
{legere, to read, or consider,) to re>consider ; but, ac> 
cording to Servius and most modern grammarians, 
from religare, {ligarcy to bind,) to bind again, or to 
bind fast. “ If the Ciceronian etymology be the true 
one, the word religion will denote the diligent study 
of whatever pertains to the worship of God ; but ac- 
cording to the other derivation, which we are inclined 
to prefer, it denotes that obligation which we feel on 
our minds from the relation in which we stand to 
some superior power. In either case, the import of 
the word religion is different from that of theology ^ as 
the former signifies a number of practical duties, and 
the latter a system of speculative truths.” .. ^ec En- 
cych Erii. 

He>linquish has the same origin as Relic. 

Ile-luctant, from reluctovy {Inctory I struggle,) signifies 
struggling with the will against a thing. Averse is 
positive, it marks an actual sentiment of dislike; 
unwilling is negative, it marks the absence of the 
will; loath and reluctant mark strong feelings of 
aversion. 

Re-main, from remaneo*; and continucy both convey the 
idea of confining one’s self to something, but continue 
applies often to the sameness of action, and remain to 
the sameness of place or situation. Remain is em- 
ployed for cither persons or things, stay for persons 
only ; when remain is cmpIoyc<l for persons only, it is 
involuntary ; stay is altogether voluntary ; soldiers 
must remain where they are stationed ; friends stay at 
the houses of each other. 

Rest is said of any part, large or small, but com- 
monly regards the smaller part which has been left 
after the greater part has been taken. 

Re?nnant is but a variation of remainy it is scarcely 
applicable but to cloth : residue is another species of 
remaindery it is applied to that which remains after a 
division has taken place. Rest is applied either to 
persons or things ; remainder only to things. 
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Re-medy, from remediumt which is compounded of the 
intensive particle ret and medeor^ I cure or heal. To 
cure is employed for that which is out of order ; to 
hml for that which is broken : diseases are cured and 
wounds are healed* Remedy is to the cure as the 
means to the end ; a cure is performed by the appli- 
cation of a remedy. Remedy is also used in a moral 
sense : we speak of evils or deficiencies being reme^ 
died* 

lie-mit, from remittot (see Mitto, p. 23,) 1 send back ; 
is only used figuratively, and signifies to take off en- 
tirely or in part of that which has been imposed : we 
speak of remitting a punishment. 

Negligence and remissness consist in not doing wliat 
ought to be done : one is 'negligent in regard to busi- 
ness, and the performance of bodily labour ; one is 
remiss in duty, or in such things as respect mental 
exertion. 

Re-morse, from remordeot {mordeoy I bite,) I bite again ; 
signifies a severe mental jiain awakened by reflecting 
on some particular offence. 

Re- move, from removeo, (see Moveo, p. 24,) to move a 
thing from its place . — Distant is used absolutely to 
express an intervening space; remote rather expresses 
the idea of being out of sight : a person is said to live 
in a distant country, or a remote corner of any country. 
When we speak of a remote idea it designates that 
wliich is less liable to strike the mind than a distant 
idea. 

Re-munerate, from remuneroy {munusy a service,) I give 
something in return for a service performed ; it differs 
from compe?isalio?i in the nature of the service and in 
the return. Compensation is made for bodily labour 
and menial offices ; remuneration for mental exertions, 
for literary, civil, or political ofhees. 

Re-novate, renovoy {novusy new,) 1 restore to the first 
Revive and refresh respect only the temporary 
state of the body; renovate respects its permanent 
state : we speak of being revived and refreshed after a 
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partial exhaustion, and of one’s health being renovated 
after having been considerably impaired. 

Re-nounce, renuncio, [nuncio^ I tell,) I declare to give 
up something. As renounce signified originally to give 
up by word of mouth, and to resign to give up by 
signature, the former is a less formal action than the 
latter : we renounce the pleasures of the world when 
wo do not seek to enjoy them. 

Re-peat, repcto, [peto^ 1 seek,) I seek or go over again. 
We repeat both actions and words, we recite only 
words ; we repeat our own words or the words of an- 
other, we recite only the words of another ; we rehearse 
for some specific purpose, either for the amusement or 
instruction of others. 

Re-pel, repello, {pellot I drive,) 1 drive back. We 
refuse and reject that which is either offered to us, or 
presents itself for acceptance; but we repel that which 
forces itself into our presence. 

Re-pose, from reponO) (see Pono, p. 29,) I place back^ 
is used both in a natural and in a moral sense : we 
speak of reposing as synonymous witli to lay to rest, 
and of reposing confidence in a person. 

Ease and quiet respect action on the body ; rest and 
repose respect the action of the body : w e are easy or 
quiet when freed from any external agency that is 
painful ; we have rest or repose when the body is no 
longer in motion. 

Re-prehend, from reprehendo, {prehendoi I take,) I 
take again; and reproof, both imply personal blame; 
but the former is much milder than the latter. — Repre- 
hension amounts to little more than passing an unfa- 
vourable sentence upon the conduct of another, reproof 
adds to this an unfriendly address to the offender. 

Re-press, from repHmo, (see Prkmo, p. 30,) I press 
back ; is only used figuratively : a person is said to 
repress his feelings when he does not give them vent 
either by words or actions ; he is said to restrain his 
feelings when he never lets them rise beyond a certain 
pitch. 
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Rc-probate, from reprobo, I disapprove; is applied prin- 
cipally to things; condemn to persons. 

Reptile, from reptilUt {repoy I creep,) an animal that 
creeps. 

Rc-piiblic, from respnhlicay (compounded of reSy estate, 
wealtli, and puhlicay) a commonwealth. A popular 
state of government ; or a nation where the body of 
the ])eople, or a part of it, have the government in 
their own hands. When the body of the people is 
possessed of the supreme power, this is called a Dc‘ 
mocracj/. When the supreme power is lodged in the 
hands of the Nobles it is then an Aristocracip When 
the goverinent is administered by a few persons it is 
termed Oligarchy. When it is in the hands of a mob, 
it is called an Ochlocracy * 

Rc-pugnance, repugnoy {piignoy I fight,) I fight against ; 
signifies the resistance of the feelings to an object. 

Re-pulse has the same origin as Repel. 

Re-putation, from repnto (putOy I think,) I think and 
think again. — Character implies the moral mark 
which distinguishes one man from another; reputa- 
tion is what is thought of a man by others. 

Requiem, from requiesy rest, A hymn sung for the re- 
pose of the dead. 

Re-quire, m/mVof, (see Quero, p. .SI,) I seek, or I 
seek to get back. We demand that which is owing and 
ought to be given ; w^e require that which we wish and 


* Theology, Democracy, Aristocracy, Oligarchy, Och- 
locracy, are terms derived from the Greek language, and 
will be found explained in The Student’s Manual. 
See the advertisements at the beginning of this volume. 

f Request, comes from requiroy through the medium 
of the French word requite. “ As ask sometimes implies 
a demand, and beg a vehemence of desire, or strong de- 
gree of necessity, politeness has adopted another term 
which conveys neither the imperiousness of the one, nor 
the urgency of the other; this is the word request.'' 

It if 
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expect to have done : a demand is more positive than 
a reguisilion ; the former admits of no question, the 
latter is both liable to be questioned and refused. 

The request is but a simple expression, the entreatij 
is urgent ; the request may be made in trivial matters, 
the entreat;^ is made in matters that deeply interest 
the feeling. 

The petition is a public act in which many express 
their wishes to the supreme authority; the request 
is an individual act between men in their private 
stations. 

Re-serve, reservot (see Servo, p. 35,) I keep back. 
To reserve is an act of more specific design than retain^ 
which is a simple exertion of our power ; we reserve 
that which is the particular object of our choice ; we 
retain that which once comes into our possession, lie- 
serve is employed only as the act of a conscious agent, 
retain is often the act of an unconscious agent ; we 
reserve what we have to say until a more suitable op- 
portunity offers ; the mxwd retains the impressions of 
external objects by its peculiar faculty, the memory. 

lie-side, from resideot I sit down ; conveys the full idea 
of a settlement ; abide and sojourn relate more properly 
to the wandering habits of men in a j)nmitive state of 
society ; dwells as implying a stay under a cover, is 
universal in its application, for we may dwell either in 
a palace or a cottage: livCf reside, and inhabit are 
confined to a civilized shite of society ; the first ap- 
plying to the abodes of the inferior orders, the latter 
two to those of the liigher classes. 

Re-sign, from rcsigno, (sec Siqnum, p. 35,) signifies to 
sign back or away from one’s self. I'o abdicate is a 
sjpecics of informal resignation : a monarch abdicates 
his throne who simply declares his will to cease to 
reign ; but a minister resigtis his office when he gives 
up the seals by w'hich he lield them. 

A man gives up a situation by a positive act of his 
choice, he resigns it when he feels it inconvenient to 
hold it ; we resign that which we have, and wo forego 
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that which we miglit have; we resign the claims 
which we have already made, we forego the claim 
which we might make. 

Patience applies to any troubles or pains whatever, 
small or great ; resignation is employed only for those 
of great moment, in which our dearest interests are 
concerned. 

lle-sist, resisto, (see Sisto, p. 36,) I stand against. To 
oppose^ simply denotes the relative opposition of two 
objects, and when applied to persons it does not 
necessarily imply any personal characteristic ; resist is 
always an act of more or less force when applied to 
persons, it is mostly a culpable action. 

lle-solve, from resoloof (see Solvo, p. 37,) I loosen 
again. Between solve and resolve there is no consi- 
derable difterence either in sense or application ; the 
former seems merely to speak of unfolding in a gene- 
ral manner that which is wrapped up in obscurity, to 
resolve is rather to unfold it by the particular method 
of carrying one back to first principles ; we solve a 
problem and resolve a difliculty. 

To determine is to fix the mind, or to cause it to 
rest in a certain opinion; to resolve is to lay open 
what is obscure, to clear the mind from doubt and 
hesitation. 

Resolution is courage in the minor concerns of life: 
courage comprehends under it a spirit to advance, 
resolution simply marks the will not to recede, A 
man who i** decided remains in no doubt ; he who is 
determined is uninfluenced by the doubts and ques- 
tions of otliers; he who is resolute is uninfluenced by 
the consequences of his actions. 

Ile-spect, from respiciot (see Specio, p. 37,) I look 
back upon ; to look upon with attention. 

Esteem and respect flow from the understanding, 
regard sjirings from tlie heart as well as the head ; 
esteem is produced by intrinsic worth, respect by ex- 
trinsic qualities, (as superiority of birth or talent,) 
regard is attcction blended with cslccm- 
H II 2 
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Ifonor expresses less than reverence and more than 
respect; to honor is an outward act, to reverence is 
either an act of the mind or the outward expression of 
a sentiment, to respect is only an act of the mind. 

Respect is said of objects in general, regard mostly 
of that which enters into the feelings : laws respect 
the general welfare of the community, the due ad- 
ministration of the laws regards tlie happiness of the 
individual. 

Re-spire, respiroj (see Spiro, p. 38,) I breathe again. 

Re-sponse, from respondeoy I answer ; is principally 
used to denote a form of words used by a congrega- 
tion when speaking alternately with the minister in 
public worship. 

An answer is given to a question, a reply is made to 
an assertion, a rejoinder is made to a reply, a response 
is made in accordance with the words of another : 
we arc answerable for a demand, responsible for a 
trust, accountable for our proceedings, and amenable 
to the laws. 

Re-splendent, resplcndeoy I shine bright. 

Re-st, reslo, (sec Sto, p. 36,) I stand back. Whatever 
does not move or exert itself is said to be at rest- 
Rest simply denotes the cessation of motion ; repose is 
that species of rest which is agreeable after labour. 

Re-stitution, restituo, (see Statuo, p. 36,) I place a 
thing again in its place. Restoration of property may 
be made by any one, whether the person hiking it or 
not; restitution is supposed to be made by him who 
has been guilty of the injustice of taking property 
from another. 

Restoration, or rcstauration, from reslauro, I replace in 
a former state. In England we say, the Restoration 
or Rcstauration, by w^ay of eminence, for the return 
of King Charles II. in 1660. 

Re-strain and restrict arc variations of the verb restringOy 
I bind down ; but they have acquired a distinct ac- 
ceptation ; the former applies to the desires as well as 
the outward conduct, the latter only to the outward 
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conduct. A person is said to restrain his appetite, or 
to be restrained from doing mischief ; we speak of a 
person being restricted in the use of his money, or in 
his diet. 

Constraint respects the movements of the body 
only, restraint those of the mind and the outward ac- 
tions : we say a personas behaviour is constrainedt and 
his feelings restrained^ 

Coercion is exercised ; restraint is imposed : threats, 
or any actual exercise of authority, coerces s fear, 
shame, or a remonstrance, restrains. 

llc-sult, from resultoy (see Sat.io, p. 32,) I jump back ; 
is used figuratively, to signify that which springs or 
bounds back from another : “ The state of the world 
is continually changing, and none can tell the result 
of the next vicissitude.** 

Re-sume, resuniOi (see Sumo, p. 38,) I take back, or 
take again, or begin again what has been interrupted ; 
as to resume a discourse. 

Re-surrection, resurgo, (see Rxgo, p. 31,) I rise again. 

Re-suscitate, resuscito, {suscitOf I rouse,) I rouse again. 

Re-tain, retineo, (see Teneo, i>. 39,) I keep back. 
What is detained is kept cither contrary to the will, 
or without the consent of the iiossessor ; what is re- 
tained is continued to be kept ; it supposes, however, 
some alteration in the terms or circumstances under 
wliich it is kept : a person retains some of the articles 
sent for his choice, but returns the rest. 

Retinue signifies those who are retained as attend- 
ants. 

lle-taliatiori, {talis, such,) signifies such again, or like 
for like. The idea of making another suffer in return 
for the suffering he has occasioned is common to the 
terms retaliation and rejmsals but the former is em- 
ployed in ordinary cases, the latter mostly in regard 
to a state of warfare, or to active hostilities. 

Re-tard, retardot {tardus, slow,) I hinder or make 
slow\ A person may be hindered from going to his 
place of destination, we do not say he is retarded ; be- 
H B 
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cause it is the execution of an object , and not the 
movements of the person which are retarded. 

Delay relates to the commencement of an action, 
retard to its tennination ; we delay answering a letter, 
and retard a publication. 

Re-tention has the same origin as Retain. 

Reticle, from reticulum^ a little net. Also a basket or 
bag to carry things in. — Reliculatcd. Made like 
net- work. 

Re-tort, from retorqueot {torqueoy I twist,) I tw'ist 
back ; signifies an ill-natured reply; repartee signifies 
a smart reply, a ready taking one's own j)art : tlie re- 
tort is always hi answer to a censure for which one 
returns a like censure ; the repartee is commonly in 
answer to the wit of another, where one returns wit 
for wit. 

Re-tract, from retrahoy (see Traho, p. 40,) I draw 
back; is principally used in a figurative sense; we 
speak of recalling an expression, retracting an asser- 
tion, (that is, contradicting what one has said,) rc- 
canting an opinion. 

Re-tribution, from retribiioy (see Tribus, p. 40,) I be- 
stow again ; is mostly employed to mark a repayment 
by way of punishment ; a requital is mostly by w ay of 
reward. 

Retro-grade, retrogradior, (see Gradus, p. 16,) I move 
back. 

Retro-spect, from ?v/ro, backwards, and specioy I look ; 
a review is a view repeated, a survey is a looking over : 
a retrosqyect is always taken of that which is past and 
distant, a review may be taken of that which is pre- 
sent and before us : we speak of taking a retrospect of 
our past life, and a revieiv of particular circumstances. 
— The review may be said of the past, the survey is 
entirely confined to the present. 

Re-veal, reueloj {veluniy a veil,) I unveil or uncover. 
To publish is said of that which was never before 
known ; to reveal and to disclose are said of that wdiich 
has been only concealed or lay hidden. — Jlciwlation. 
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The act of making a thing public which before wa» 
unknown. Revelation is more particularly used for 
the discovery which God has made to the world by 
the mouths of his propliets, of certain points of faith 
and duty, which they could not learn from natural 
reason. Religion is divided into natural religion, and 
revelation or revealed religion. 

Re-verberate, from reverhero, [vci'herot I beat,) I beat 
back ; is rarely used except in speaking of sound, 
which is said to reverberate when it strikes against 
some object and is beaten back ; and in speaking of a 
furnace constructed in a peculiar manner, in which 
the flame is said to reverberate upon the matter con- 
tained within it. 

Rc-verence, from revereor, (vcrcor, I fear,) I fear greatly, 
I stand greatly in awe of ; and a?ec, both denote a 
strong sentiment of respect ; but the latter marks the 
stronger sentiment of the two ; sacred objects awaken 
awey noble objects produce reverence, terrific objects 
produce dread. 

Re- vert, reverto, fuQO Vehto, p. 41,) I turn back. — 
Tie verse of a medal or coin, denotes the second, or back 
side ; in opposition to the head or principal figure, 
call the face or obverse. 

Re-visal, from revideo, (sec Video, p. 41,) 1 go back 
to see, or I see again ; and revision, are mostly em- 
ployed ill regard to what is written ; review is em- 
ployed for things in general. 

Revisal and revision differ neither in sense nor ap- 
plication, but the former is more frequently employed 
abstractedly from the object revised, and revision mostly 
in conjunction : whoever wishes his work to be cor- 
rect will not spare a revisal ; the revision of classical 
books ought to be intrusted only to men of profound 
erudition. 

Rc-vive, {vivo, I live,) expresses the return of motion 
and spirits to one who for a time is lifeless; re- 
fresh respects the return of vigour to one in whom it 
Ikis been diminished : the air revives one who is faint; 
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a cool breeze refreshes one who flags from the heat. 
Revive is employed in a moral sense ; we speak of cus- 
toms being revived which have lain long dormant, and 
as it were dead. 

Re-vokc, revoc.o^ (see Voco, p. 41,) I call back, or un- 
say what has been said. We speak of decrees being 
revokedj and of words being recalled. — “ Tlie revoca- 
tion of the Kdict of Nantes was fatal to the French 
Protestants.” * 

Ile-volve, from rcvolvoy (see Volvo, p. 41,) I roll back, 
or roll over again ; is used both in a natural and in a 
figurative sense ; we speak of the heavenly bodies re- 
volving, and of revolving thoughts in our minds. — lie- 
signifies a change in the constitution of a state ; 
and is a word of different import from revolt, with 
which it is sometimes confounded.. When a people 
withdraw their obedience from their governors for 
any particular reason, without overturning the go- 
vernment, or w'aging an offensive war against it, they 
are in a state of revolt ; when they overturn the go- 
vernment and form a new one for themselves, they 
effect a revolution. — The Ihwolution, used with us by 
way of eminence, denotes the great turn of affairs in 

* The Kdict of Nantes, w.as a fiimous edict promulgated 
at Nantes, in the year 1.598, by which Henry IV. (of 
France) granted to the professors of the Protestant re- 
ligion the liberty of serving God according to their con- 
sciences. This edict was revoked by Lewis XIV. in 
the year The consequences of this proceeding 

were highly detrimental to the true interests of the 
French nation, by the prodigious emigrations it occa- 
sumed of the Protestants, who sought, in various parts 
of Europe, that religious liberty which their mother 
country hiul refused them. The number of refugees 
who, on this occasion, fled from France, and carried their 
skill and industry in various manufactures to other 
countries, was, at a moderate computation, more than 
half a million. 
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England in 10*88, when King James II. abdicated 
the throne, 

llidicule, from rideo, I laugh. Tliat wliich excites 
laughter. 

llite, from ritm ; denotes the particular manner or form 
of celebrating or performing religious ceremonies, 
which obtains in this or that place. — liiXuaU A book 
directing the order and manner of the ceremonies to 
be observed in celebrating divine service. 

llogation. Ho^alion Sunday, This day takes its name 
from rogare-t to ask, because supplications were ap- 
pointed in 46‘), to be oflered up with fasting to God, 
to avert some particular calamities. 

Uostrurn, from rnstriuni the beak of a bird, and among 
the Homans, the prow of their vessels were made to 
resemble “ the beak” of a bird. The word was also 
employed to denote a sharj) spike fixed in the prow, 
and intended to stick into vessels opposed to it, and 
thus cause them to sink. They adorned that part of 
their court of justice whence orations were pro- 
nounced, with tlie rostra taken from their enemies. 
Ilcncc originated the use we made of the word, to 
signify “ a scaflbld whence orators harangue.” 

Ilubric, from ruber, red. Directions printed in books 
of law and in prayer books, arc termed rubrics, be- 
cause tliey were originally distinguished by being in 
red ink. — Ihdty is the name of a precious stone, of a 
red color. 

Iludiineiits, from rudimenta, the first principles of any 
art or science ; called also the elements. 

Humiliate, from rumino, which signifies, literally, I 
chew the cud * ; and figuratively, I think and think 
again. 


* Cud. To chew the cud, that is to chew the 
chewed. This change of pronunciation, and consequently 
of writing, from ch to k or c, is very common and fre- 
quent in our language.” St?c 7^ooke*s Dioersions of Pur- 
ley, vol. xi. p. 4‘J. 
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Uustic, from rws, the country, one who dwells habit-< 
ually in the country. 


s. 

Sackamkkt, from s'l.vamcntum^ an oath, particularly 
that whicli the soldiers took, to bo true to their com- 
niamiors. The word was a(loi)te(l by the writers of 
llie Latin church, and employed to denote certain 
ordinances of relii^ion. 

Sacrifice, from sarrijidinny (sf/cru?Ht sacred, facioy I 
make,) an offering made to God, ;ts an acknowledg- 
ment of his power, and a payment of homage. Sacri- 
fices (though the term is sometimes used to compre- 
hend all the offerings made to God, or in any w'ay 
devoted to his service and hoin)iir) differ from mere 
oblations in this, lliat in a s.acnfH‘e there is a real de- 
struction or change of the thing offered ; whereas an 
oblation is only a simple offering or gift, without any 
such change at all. Tims whatever of men’s worldly 
substance is consecrated to God, for the support of 
his worship and the maintenance of his ministers, is 
an offering or oblation ; and these offerings, under 
the Jew'isli law, were either living creatures or other 
tilings ; but sricrifirest in a more peculiar sense of the 
term, were of Jiving creatures. 

Sacrilege, from sanilegiinut (coin))ounde<l of sacra, sa- 
cred, and lego, 1 steal,) the taking things out of a 
holy place. The crime of profaning sacred things. 

Satellite, from sntdks, an attendant or guard. Satel- 
lites, in astronomy, certain secondary planets moving 
round the other planets, as thd mcKiii does round the 
earth : so named because always attending them. 

Satiate, satiety, from sutisy enongb. To satisfi/y is to 
content desire. To satiate, to fill more than enough. 

Satire, from satyra. A jiocm in which men’s follies and 
vices are wittily exposed, in order to their reforma- 
tion. Satire should be distinguished from lampoon, 
w'liicb is aimed at, a particular person, and consists of 
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censure written not to reform, Init to vex those to 
whom it alludes. 

Scanning) from scundcoy I climb; is tlie measuring of .1 
verse, to see what miinher of feet and syllables it 
contains, and whether or no the (jiiantities (that is, 
the long and short sylUiblesj be duly observed. 

Sciolist, from sciolus, one who thinks he knows inort; 
than he really does, or one who knows many tilings 
superficially. 

Scribe, from .scril>ftj a writer. An officer among the .Jeivs, 
whose business was to write and inierjv.et scripture. 
Scribe was also the title of an olfiier among the 
Homans who wrote decrees or acts, and made out 
authentic copies of them. They were aUo (‘alied 
Notariiy (whence the Knglish word Notary,) Ik cause 
they made use of abbreviations and sl.ort jiotes in 
writing. 

Scripture. (See Scaiito, p. n:5.) 'J'he Hihle, compre- 
hending the Old and New Testament, is usually de- 
nominated Script urcy which means ‘‘ the lt\-{(in;x." 
as being superior in excelleiice to all other writings. 
['I'he word Bible comes from the Cri’eek word Jiibfus, 
used to denote any book; but by way of exccllemu 
apjilied to tlic book of Scriptures, which is “ the 
Book” of all others the most essential.] 


SE, — “ The prefix Sk, may be accurately Englished 
by the words ojff\ aaulr^ apart, awap from. Frtuti 
the Latin cedere, to yieUl, or give place to, e 
have to secede, to depm't, to go away or askic 
from any thing with which we were formerly 
connected ; to seduce, (ducet'c, to lead,) is to lead 
astray ; and to select, (U'gere, to choose,) is to 
choose out from a niimhcr.” Doofh, 
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Sc- cede, from seccdo ^ (sec Cedo, p. (J,) I go, or step 
aside ; is only used in a moral sense, and applied to 
one who separates from a religious or political body. — 
Secederst (in Ecclesiastical History,) an appellation 
given to certain Dissenters from the Established 
Church of Scotland. 

Se-clude, secludot (see Claiido, p. 7,) 1 shut up apart. 
Seclusion is the excess of retirement ; he who lives in 
seclusion shuts himself out from the world. 

Second. Sec Seuuor, p. 34. 

Se-crete, from secemo^ (sec Cerno, p. 6,) I see or know ; 
signifies to put in a place known only to one’s self. 
Concealing has simply the idea of obstructing observ- 
ation; hidings that of putting under cover ; secreting^ 
that of setting at a distance, or in unfrequented jilaces: 
whatever is not seen is concealed^ but whatever is hid’ 
den, or secreted, is intentionally put out of sight. — 
Secretary, one intrusted with the management of busi- 
ness, or one who writes for another. The term SecrC” 
tary was first applied to such as being always near the 
king’s person received his commands, and were called 
“ clerks of the secret,” whence was afterwards formed 
the word secretary. 

Secular. See Seco, p. 33. 

Se*curc, sc, apart, and cvra, care, signifying without 
care or danger. Safety expresses less than security ; 
we may be safe without using any particular measures ; 
but none can reckon on any degree of security without 
great precaution. 

Se-d-ition, from se, and itio, going ; signifies the going 
away of the people from the government. 

Se-duce, from seduco, (sec Duco, p. 10,) 1 lead aside; 
means to draw aside from the right. Allure and tempt 
produce actions on the mind, not necessarily followed 
by any result ; seduce has a reference to the outward 
action as well as the inward movements. 

Sedulous. Sec Sedeo, p. 33. 

SC'lect, selectus, (see Lec.o, p. 19,) gathered and put 
apart. To choose may be applied to tw'o or more 
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things, to pick and select can bo used only for sen oral 
things. Wo may choose one book out of two, but we 
pick and sdcct out of a library, or a parcel ; pick may 
f>e said of one or many, select only of many. 

Semi-circle, from semicirculus, {semi, half,) half a circle. 

Seminary. See Skro, p. S5. 

Senate, from sctialus, (wwc.r, an old man,) an assembly 
of senators j that is, of the principal inhabitants of a 
state wjio have a share In the government. In ancient 
Home, a certain age was required for a senator, though 
no writer has exjircssly signified what it was. Dr. 
IMitldleton sujiposes it to have been thirty years com- 
plete. 

Senior, from sonocy one older than another. Senior is 
the correlative of junior. 

Sensatii)!!, a general term denoting tlie effect produced 
in the mind by the impression of external bodies on 
our organs ot' seuscy [See the next Article,] by various 
changes in the internal organs, and by aflections of 
any parts of the body which possess nerves. Scnsalionf 
may be re-produced without any external objects, by 
an active state of the brain; thus, in dreams we pass 
tljroiigh scenes, and experience feelings, which arc not 
distinguishable from real occurrences. 

Sense, (see Sentio, p. dd,) in anatomy, the organs 
by which we become acijuainted with surrounding 
objects, or by which external bodies impress our 
frame, so as to communicate to us a knowledge of 
their properties. 

“ And though things sensible be numberless, 

“ But oi\\y five the senses organs be; 

** Ami in those five all things their fonns express, 

« Which we can touchy taste, feely or heary or sec.” 

Davies. 

These are often called the external senses ; whilo 
knowing and reflecting have soinclimcs been called 
tJie. internal senses. I’liiiy observes, “ that of all the 
^msesy feeling and tasting are those which man 
r c 
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enjoys in the greatest perfection. As to seeing, (he 
says,) he is excelled by the eagle, Ac. ; as to smell- 
ing, by the vulture, Ac. ; as to hearing, by the mole, 
even when hid under ground.” 

Mtyral senscy is a deterniinatioii of the mind to be 
pleased with the contemplation of those ailcctions, 
actions, or characters, of rational agents, which we 
call good or virtuous. 

** There’s something previous ev’n to taste — 'tis sense, 
“ Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 

** And though no science, fairly worth the seven.” 

Vope. 

Common sense, is a term that has been variously 
used both by ancient and motlern w riters. With some 
it has denoted prudence ; in ccrUiin instances it has 
been confounded with some of the powers of taste, and 
accordingly, those who commit egregious blunders 
with regard to decorum, saying or doing wdiat is 
odensive to their company and inconsistent with their 
own character, have been charged with a rlefect in 
common sense. Some men are distinguished by an 
uncommon acuteness in discovering the characters of 
others ; and this talent has been sometimes called 
common sense : similar to which is that use of the term 
which makes it to signify that ex]K»rience and know- 
ledge of life which is acquired by living in society. 

^nsihility, is the power of receiving an impression 
and transmitting it to the brain, so as to cause sensu’- 
twn. — Sensoriutn, the part which feels and perceives ; 
the common centre, to which sensations are conveyed, 
and from which volition emanates ; in other words, 
the brain. 

Sentence. See Sintio, p. 34. 


* The seven sciences are, Grammar, Hhctoric, Logic, 
Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, and Astronomy. 
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iSeptuagint, from septua^ntch seventy. “ The Septua- 
gint ” is a tenn famous among divines for a version 
of the Old Testament out of Hebrew into Greek, said 
to have been performed by seventy-two Jewish inter- 
preters. This version was made for the use of those 
Jews who, living among tlie Greeks, generally used 
the Greek language. 

Se(|uel, from sequor, I follow. That which follows 
another. 

Sequestration, from seqiicstro, I separate. ScquestrcUimi, 
in tile civil law, is the act of separating a thing in 
ctmtroversy from the possession of l)Oth persons till 
the right be determined by a court of law’. It is also 
used for the act of gathering the fruits of a benefice 
which is void, for the use of the next incumbent. 
Si’queslratioiif in chancery, is a commission usually 
directed to seven persons tliercin named, empowering 
them to seize the defendant’s personal estate and the 
profits of his real, and to detain them, subject to the 
order of the court. 

Serenade, from serust late ; is a term applied to music 
performed laP; in the evening, out of doors. 

Simulation, from simulaiioy is making a tiling appear 
which does not exist, and is thus distinguished from 
dhsiniulatioji, which is keeping that which exists from 
appearing. 

Sincere, from sinccrvst an epithet applied to pure honey, 
as being sifw cerd, without wax ; ” it w as afterwards 
understood to mean without fraud or deceit. — ShtcarUq 
implies an honesty and openness in our dealings with 
our fellow beings, and extends to the springs and 
motives of our actions, as well as the actions them- 
selves ; to our words and to our thoughts. 

Sinecure, from sim;, without, and cura, care or trouble. 
An oilice which has revenue without any employment. 

Soliloquy, from solus, alone, and loquor, I speak. A 
reasoning or discourse which a man holds with him- 
self. 

Solstice, from sol, the sun, and slam, (see Sto, p. 36.) 

c c 2 
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Solstico is the term applied to the time when the smi 
is at the greatest distance from the e(iuator, thus called 
because he then appears to stand still. The solstices 
are two in eacli year ; the estival (or summer) solstice, 
and the hyemal (or winter) solstice. 'I’lie summer 
solstice is when the sun is in the tropic of ('ancer, 
wljich is on tlic 21st of June, when lie makes the 
longest dfiy. The winter solstice is when he enters 
the first degree of Capricorn, which is the 22(1 of 
December, when he makes the shortest day to the 
northern hemisphere. 

Solve. See Solvo, p. 37, and Resolvk, page 27 J). 

Species, a subdivision of a general term. The word is 
formed from the verb spcciot I see ; as if a spiru^ of 
things were a collection of all the things seen at one 
view. Bird when compared with animal is a s]>ecics ; 
when to a crow, an eagle, or the like, it is a genus. 
Genus is that which has several species under it, or it 
is the origin of divers species joined together by some 
affinity or common relation between them. Animal is 
said to be a genus^ in respect to man and brute ; be- 
cause man and brute agree in the common nature and 
character of animal. 

Sperijici fsee Facio, p. 11,) tliat which is proper 
and peculiar to any thing ; or that which characterizes 
it, and distinguishes it from any other thing. Thus 
the attracting of iron is spceific to the loadstone, or a 
specific property of the loadstone. Specific is a term 
that has been applied to such medicines as were sup- 
posed to have the special power of curing particular 
diseases in all persons, and under all circumstances. 
In other words, sjx'cjfic is a certain antidote against a 
given disease. — Specific (iraeity. See Ghavity. 

Specimen, spectacle. See Si’kcio, p. 37. 

Spirit. (See Spiko, p. 38.) The primitive meaning of 
spirit is similar to the meaning attached to our Saxon 
word breath / and it was afterwards employed to desig- 
nate any incorporeal substance. In this sense tlie hu- 
man soul is Cvalled a spirit, from its thinking and reflect- 
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ing powers, which cannot be conceived to reside in 
any thing material. The early chyiiiists gave the de- 
nomination of spirits to the fine subtile particles raised 
from bodies by heat, and reduced into liquors by distil- 
lation thus we have the expressions “ ardent spirits,” 
or Spirits obtained from wine, be(?r, &c. “ sj)irits of 
vitriol,” “ spirits of salt,” “ spirits of hartshorn.” 

Tlie word spirif is also applied to certain line sub- 
tle juices or humours in animal bodies; supposed by 
many to be the great instrument of muscular motion 
and sensation ; in this sense we speak of “ h>w' spi- 
rits,” “ high sj)irits.” One sojnetimes hears such 
phrases as, “ he has a fine flow of aninml spirits^'' by 
which is meant that a person is very gay. About 
the nature of animal spirits and the matter whence 
they are formed, great disputes have arisen, though 
their existence has never been fairly proved. Spirit. 
is also taken in several other acceptations, as, “ they 
weie terrified, and supposed that they had seen a 
spirit*" I/nke xxiv, 37* 

.. - This morning, like the sj)irit of a youth 

“ That means to be of note, begins betimes.” 

Shfikspcarr. 

• “ Farewell the big war, 

“ The .f^>iinY-stiriiiig drum, th’ ear-})icrcing life.” 

Shalcsprarc. 

“ The king’s party (called the eavaliers) began to 
recover their spirits." Sirift. 

“ A wild Tartar, when he spies 

“ A man that’s handsome, valiant, w ise ; 

“ If he can kill him, thinks to inherit 

“ Ilis wit, his beauty, aiul his spirit*" 

Ihttli'r* 

“ A perfect judge will read each work of w it, 

“ With the same spirit that an author writ; 

“ Survey the whole, nor seek slight fault to fiiiil, 

“ W'^hcre nature moves, and rapture warms tlie mind.” 

Vopc* 


c c S 
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** It may be observed, that in the early poets spirit 
was a monosyllable, and therefore was often written 
sprite, or less properly spri^fit,” Johnson* 

Sponsor, from sponsor, one who makes a promise, oi* 
gives security for another. 

Spontaneous, from spo7itL', of one’s own accord. A term 
applied to such motions of the body or mind as we 
perform ourselves without any constraint. 

Square, a corruption of quadra, a quadrilateral (or four 
sided) figure, with right angles and ef]ual sides. A 
square number is wlien another, called xi^rool, can be 
found, which multiplied by itself produces a square ; 
thus, 9 is the square or the square number of 9, and 9 
is termed the square root of 9. 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

Stific, is the frequentative of “ to stop the French words 
etouffer or cloupcr, whence stifle or stop” is derived, 
form etoupe or estoupc ; in Latin, stupa, which signifies 
“ tow or oakum,” (old rope untwisted,) with wliich 
the chinks of vessels are stopped. 

Stipend, from stipa, money, and pendeo, (see Pendeo, 
p. 27.) Among the Homans, the money given to the 
soldiers as pay was weighed tout to them. With us, 
it denotes, simply, “ money paid for the fulfilment of 
an engagement,” w’ithout reference to the act of 
weighing. 

Stipulate, to settle terms. The word is formed from 
stipuloy a straw, because in making a sale, a straw was 
given to the purchaser in sign of a real delivery ; 
which custom is still retained, as it is said, in some 
parts of France. The custom was for t})e two i)artics 
to l)reak a straw between them, and each take his 
moiety, which they afterwards joined again to recog- 
nize their promise. 

Style, from stylus, the name given to an instrument 
pointed at one end and broad at the other, which tlic 
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Romans employed in writing upon their waxen 
tablets ; whence the word has been used for the man- 
ner of writingjin gcncnil. Style has also been applied 
to a certain part in the centre of a flower ; it was so 
named from its supposed resemblance to the stylus of 
the ancients. 


“ SUB signifies immediately or closely underneath. 
Ill its general signification, both alone and in 
composition, it denotes tinder with regard to 
•place; and, figuratively, it denotes after with 
regard to time or station in life. 

“ To succeed, (cedere, to follow,) is to follow 
aftei' or to take the place of ; and to supplant, is 
to plant under or displace. 

“ When applied to qualities it expresses their 
existence in an inferior degree ; sub-^d, is acid 
in a small degree, or nearly acid; subaltern, 
(alter, another,) is one that has an office or 
situation under another ; to subdivide is to under 
divide, or divide the parts of what has alretuly 
been divided. 

“ Sun becomes stic, ivf, sug, sup, sur, sus; as 
succeed for subceed ; suffuse for siibfuse ; suggest 
for subgest ; sup2)ly for subply ; surnme for sub- 
misc ; suspect for subspect. 

“ SuBTER, (probably from sub and /mw.?,) like 
SUB, signifies beneath, but not near. It is below 
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in Opposition to ahovcy not on but sc})aratc from 
the hiuer side of the superior body. A suhtcrfii^c 
(fngerry to flee,) is an evasion ; some covering of 
which we avail ourselves to escape under its 
shade.” Booth. 

Siib>duc, subdot I put under. We eonquer an enemy ])y 
whatever means we gain the mastery over him ; we 
vanquish him w'heii by force we make him yield ; we 
subdue him by whatever means we check in him the 
spirit of resistance. William the First cniujut’.n'd 
England by vanquishing bis rival Ilarohl; after 
which he completely subdued the English. 

Sub-ject, from sufjido (see Ja( Io, p. IH, ^ I cast under; 
is to put under, or to be under tlie dominion of 
another. — Necessity is in some degree inclmled in the 
term subject ; whatever we are obliged to siill’er, that 
we are subject to ; liable, conveys more the idea of 
casualties ; we may sufler that which we are Imhle to, 
but we may also escape the evil ; we speak of being 
subject to disease, and Ihble to catch I’old. 

Matter seems to bear the same relation to subject as 
the whole does to any particular part. As it respects 
moral objects the subject is the ground- work of the 
matter : the matter is that which flows out of the sub- 
ject ; many persons may have a subject who have no 
‘matter, that is, nothing in their own minds which they 
offer by way of illustrating this subject. 

When object is taken for that which is intellectual 
it designates the thing that presents itself to the mind, 
sulject is that wiiich engages the mental powers ; 
hence we say an object of dtdight, and a subject of 
reflection. 

Sub-jugate, from subjugo, (jugum, a yoke,) I bring un- 
der the yoke. After a victory, the Romans fre<piently 
obliged their comjuered enemies to j)ass under an 
erection of spears in tJ.’e shai>e of a yoAr or gallow.s. 
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Subju^cae and subdue are both employed with regard 
to njitions that are compelled to submit to the con- 
queror; but sui}ju»atc imidics to bring into a state of 
permanent submission, wliereas to subdiiemiiy be only 
a nominal and temporary subjection. 

Sub-junctive, subjoin, subjuugo, (see Jungo, p. 18,) I 
join at the end. To aj/ivf is to add any thing as an 
essential part ; to subjoin is to add any thing as a sul)- 
ordinate part ; in (he former case the part to which it 
is put is not specified ; in the latter the syllable sub 
specifics the extremity as the part ; we speak of a 
title being aj/lvcd to a book, and of Si)me lines being 
subjoined to a letter by way of iJostscript. — Subjuncthre 
mood, is a mood or manner of conjugating verbs, 
and is thus called, because usually subjoined to some 
other verb, or to some conjunction, as “ though this 
were true.” It is sometimes termed the conjunctive 
mood. The subjunctive mood is threefold ; being 
either subjunctit>e) potcnlialy or optative. See the words 
Potential and OrcATtvE. 

Sublimation, from subiinioy I set on high. An operation 
in chymistry, by which volatile and solid substances 
are collected. In distillation, only the Huid parts of 
bodies are raised; but in sublhnation, the solid and 
dry. The matter to be distilled may be either solid 
or Iluid ; but sublimation is concerned about solid 
substances only. — Sublime is an epithet applied to 
something extraordinary and surprising, which elevates 
the soul. 

Sub-mersion, suhuwrgoy X put under water. 

Sub-mit, submittoy (see Mitto, p. ‘JI5,) I send or put 
under. To i/iehly is to give way to another, eitlier 
with one’s wall or one’s outward conduct ; submissio 7 i is 
tlie giving up of one’s self altogether, it is the sub- 
stitution of another’s will for one’s own. 

lletween humble and submissive there is tliis feature 
of distinction, that the former marks a temper ol* mind 
(a sense of inferiority to others,) the latter a mode 
of action ; the former is therefore often the cause of 
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the latter, hut not so always : we may be submissm^ 
because we are humble.; but we may likewise be 
submissive from fear, from interested or other motives. 

Suborn, from sultorjw, is to cause to swear falsely : a 
perjured man has all the guilt upon himself ; but he 
who is suborned shares his guilt with the suborner. 

Sub-pcena, in law, a writ by which any person under the 
degree of peerage is commanded to appear in court. 
Tlie name is taken from the words in the writ which 
charge the party summone<l to appear at the day and 
place assigned, sub puma centum librarum, under the 
penalty of one hundred pounds. 

Sub-scribe, subscriboy (see Scribo, p. 33,) I WTite un- 
der. — - Subscription, the signature put at the bottom 
of a letter, writing, or instrument. Subscription, in 
commerce, is used for the share or interest which 
particular persons take in a public stock or trading 
company, by writing their names and the shares they 
require in the btmks or registers of it. Subscription, 
in^ the commerce of books, signifies an engagement 
to take a certain number of copies of a book going 
to be printed. Subscriptions were first set on foot in 
the middle of the last century. Walton’s Polyglot 
Bible was the first book ever printed by way of am6- 
scription. 

Sub-sequent, subsequor, (sequor, I follow,) I follow^ im- 
mediately after. 

Sub-servient, from sub, and servin, I serve ; signifies serv- 
ing under soinetliing else. It is sometimes ust*d in 
a moral sense, “ Though a writer may be wrong hiiiK 
self, he may chance to make his errors subsimvicnt to 
the cause of truth.” 

Sub-sidy, subsidium, {scih-s, a seat,) that which is under 
the seat, and serves as its support; from this primi- 
tive signification others have been deduced. Subsidi/ 
is now used to signify “ aid, such as is given in 
money.” The adjective subsitlian/ is applied to various 
things brought in aid, thus we say, “ the subsidiary 
means.” 
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Sub-side, from svhsido, (see Skdeo, p. 33,) to settle at 
the bottom. This term is used iK)tli in a natural and 
in a moral sense, we speak of heavy particles subsid- 
ing in a fluid that is at rest, and of tumults having 
subsided* 

Sub-sist, from suhsistoj (see Sisto, p. 35,) I stand un- 
der ; denotes a partial existence* To exist designates 
simply the event of being or existing ; to subsist C(»n- 
veys tlie accessory ideas of the modi; aiul duration of 
existing. Frienclship exists in the world notwith- 
standing the prevalence of selfishness ; but it cannot 
subsist for any length of time betw'cen individuals in 
whom such a disposition prevails. 

Sub-stitutc, suhstitiWi (see Statuo, p. 35,) 1 place uii- 
<ler, or in the room of another. 

Sub-stance, from substaJitWy (which is compounded of 
sub se sta7is. See Sto, p. 3(>.) Something that w’c con- 
ceive to subsist of itself, inde[iendently of any created 
being, or any particular mode or accident. Substance* 
“ Our ideas of things maybe retiuced into two kinds : 
the one of things whicli we conceive separately and 
by themselves, called suAstauees ; and tlie other of 
things winch w'c conceive as existing in others, in 
such a manner that wc cannot allow them existing 
without them, and these we call modes or accidents/* 
Locke* 

Nouns arc divided into nouns substantirc and nouns 
adjectii'c* They are called substantives when the 
objects they design are considered simply in them- 
selves, without any regard to their qualities. They 
art* called adjectives when tlieir objects are considered 
as clothed with some qualities. But in effect, the 
object alone is designed by substa^iUvesy and a({jectwes 
are but the modifleatives of nouns. 

Substantive verb. In every language there is a verb 
known by the name of the substantive verb, in I^atin 
essej in English to bcf in French etre. This verb de- 
notes not the existence of any particidar event, but 
existence in general. All existence is either absolute, 
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as wlicn we say, “ B is ; ’* or qualified, as when we 
say, “ 15 is an animal,’* — “ 15 is white.” And with 
respect to this ditlerence, tin* verb in can by itself 
express uhmUtte existence, but never the qualified, 
without subjoining the particular form ; and conse- 
quently, when h only serves to sulijoin to some such 
form, it has little more force than that of a mere 
assertion. Ihider this character, it becomes a latent 
part of every other verb, by expressing that asser- 
tion which is one of its essentials; for example, the 
expression, “ the sun rises,” means, “ that the sun 
is rising.” 

Subter-fuge, from snA/cr, under, ami I flee ; is a 
mode of erasion in which one has recourse to some 
shelter. Ihmsion is an artful mode of escaj)ing from 
inquiry, and it is resorted to for the gratiiication of 
pride and obstinacy ; sulUnfu^fr is the refuge of one’s 
fears ; he who wants to justify himself in a bad cause 
has recourse to subtafu^rs. 

Sub-tile, subtilis, exceedingly thin ; sublie is used in a 
ligurative sense*, for “ line in thought.” A man is 
eimninu' and crafti/ by deeds, he is subtle mostly by 
means of w'ords alone, or w'ords and actions combined. 
— Subtile is a term also applied to any thing exceed- 
ingly small and delicate, such as the effluvia of odor- 
ous bodies. Subfile is sometimes useil as synonym- 
ous with cunning, and in this sense it is commonly 
written subtle. 

Sub-tract, subtraho, (see Thaiio, J). 40,) I draw' from 
under. — Subtraction, the taking of a less number from 
a greater, by which wc learn the difference. 

Sub-terraneous, [terra, the ground,] uiuler the ground. 

Sub- vert, subverto, (see Vkkto, p. 41,) 1 turn that under 
which should be upward: oeerturn is to turn a thing 
either with its side or its bottom upward. Both these 
terms arc used figuratively; to overturn is said of 
small matters, to subvert only of national or large 
concerns; the domestic economy may be 
religious or political establishments may be subvcrtc^b 
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Siib'iirt), from suhurbanni (urbs, a city,) buildings with- 
out the walls of the city. 

Siic-ceed, from succFdo, (sec Cr.uo, j>. tj,) I move after; 
denotes the pjoinj? or being in the same place itnme- 
diately after another. Follow denotes tlie going in 
order, in a line : many ]iersons may follow each at the 
same time, hut only one individual properly succeeda 
another. Socard is taken in the moral sense of 
taking the situation or olKee of another : diking sue- 
cords to a throne, or a son to the inheritance of his 
fatlier. 

Succession is a matter of necessity or casualty, the 
series is a connected succession, the order an arranged 
succession. 

The attainment of an object constitutes tlie success ; 
X\m fort unuie and luch/ man can lay n<» claim to 
merit, because they preclude the idea of exertion. 
Prospertofs and successful may claim a share of merit 
proportioned to tlie exertion. What is successive fol- 
lows directly ; what is ulternntc follow s indirectly. 

SuC'Cinct, from succiusio, {cin<fHlu/n, a girtlle,) I put 
under the girdle, 1 gird or tuck up; signifies brought 
within a small compass: w'e speak of precepts being 
sueeinel and clear. 

Suc-coiir, (seeCuRiio, p. f),) I run to the help; 

is a species of immediate assistance Avhich is given on 
the spur of the occasion, tlius we succour one w ho calls 
us by his cries. Though relieve as well as succour 
exjiresses the removal of pain, it does not imply any 
mode by whicli this is done, and therefore includes 
the idea of personal interference. 

(Suc-cuml), suixufubo, 1 lie under, I faint or yield. 

Snf-fer, suffero, (see Fkuo, ]>. ItJ,) 1 bear firmly under- 
neath ; is a passive and involuntary act, to hear is 
voluntary and positive. Tej su^er and endure arc said 
only of persons and personal matters, to bear and sujj- 
j)or( are said also of things. — Suffl’r is used to imply, 
not to put a stop to; thus, we speak of suffering a 
person to do w hat he wishes. 

l> l> 
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Suf-fice, sufflciOf (sec Facio, p. 11,) I make or suit to 
the purpose. He has enough whose desires are satis- 
fied, he has sufficient w'hose wants arc supplied ; we 
may therefore have a snf/iHenn/ when we have not 
enough. 

Suf-focate, sufftwot ( fnim the throat,) I tighten the 
throat, I stop the breath. 

Siif-frage, from su^ragiuni., a vote or voice given in a 
controverted point. P'ote is the wish itself, whether 
cxpressetl or not ; suffrage is the vote given in parti- 
cular cases ; the voice is a partial or occasional wish 
expressed in matters of minor importance. Suffra- 
gatioi the giving one’s voice at an election, is a figur- 
ative expression from the camel, that heuds his knees 
to make the ascent more easy to his rider, as suffi-ago 
is the joint of tl»e hinder leg of a beast and is 
formed of snf, for suht under, and the obsolete verb, 
fragoi I break ; for at the joint the continuation of 
the leg is divided, and appears in a manner broken. 
SuffragaUf a applied to a bishoi) considered as 
subject to his metropolitan. The Archbishop (if 
(Canterbury has tw'cnty-one suffragujis^ and the Arch- 
bishop of York four. — Suffrage^ a voice or vote 
given in an assembly where something is deliberated 
on, or where a person is elected to an office or 
benefice. 

Suf-fusioi), suff'undoy (see Fundo, p. lo,) I pour out or 
upon. Su^usion is an overfiowing of some humour, 
show’ing itself in the skin , particularly of the blood 
or bile. That redness which ordinarily arises from 
shame, and w'hich is termed blushing, is only a suf- 
fusion of blood apjjearing in the cheeks. The jaun- 
dice is a suffusion of bile over the whole body. 

Sug-gest, from suggero, (see (iERo, p. 16,) I ht‘ar under 
or near; signifies to bring forward in an indirect or 
casual manner. A man who will lujt oflend others 
by an assumption of superior wisdom suggests his 
ideas, instead of setting fhern forth with confidence. 

Dictate is employed only for what passes inwardly. 
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suggestion may be used for any action on the mind by 
external objects: we speak of tlie dictates of con- 
science, and the suggestions of envy. 

Sui-cide. Sec C^do, p. 4. 

Sumptuous, from sumptuosust costly. Suinptuari/ laws 
are laws made to restrain excess in apparel, furniture, 
eating, drc. Most ages and nations have had their 
suynjduarp laws ; but it is observed no laws are worse 
cxeeutcil. The English have had their sliare of 
sumptuary laws, chieily made in the reigns of Edward 
III. Edward IV. and Henry VIII. against peaked 
shoes, short doublets, and long coats; though all 
repealed by James I. Under Henry IV. Camden 
tells us prifle was got so much into the foot, that it 
was proclaimed that no man should wear shoes above 
six inches broad at the toe. 

Supine, from supinum, which is derived by some writcTs 
from, supinust indolent. “ Of the ancient and later 
grammarians there are scarcely two of one mind about 
the supine^ what part of speech it is, and why it is so 
named; some taking it to be a noun, some a verb, 
and some a particifilc, some a gerund, some a distinct 
part of speech of itsell^ some that the supiTte in um 
is one part of spt*ech, and the supine in u another ; 
and some alleging one reason for the name and some 
another; none, I confess, to my satisfaction: but 1 
believe, from all the examples I have been able to 
collect (and they fill six folio pages in my M S. ) that 
a supine is a uouih so luiincd from its being alwoj/s 
uniUrr gnrernineuly having no nominative case ; as a 
prejHisit ioji is so named, because it always prtxc<les or 
governs in construction.’* 

Dr. Jones, in his Eatin grammar, terms the supine 
a barbarous fiction. — “ General custom makes the 
pretended svpirw^ iiM, branch out into many sorts ol‘ 
words ; whereas it wt>uld be more rational to put in 
lexicons the termination us. Instead of the termina- 
tion UM, called the supine Tlie siqntuf in um is, in 
reality, the iiccusative of a verbal noun of the fourth 
D D ‘2 
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declension in us, with a prc>position understood.” 
Seo Salmon's Sfotnmata iMlinilatis, 

Sup-plenu'iit, suj)ply, snpph'Of (see 1 * lko , p. 1?8,) I fill up 
the place of wluit is lost or deficient. One provides 
against contingencies, procures necessaries, furnishes 
comforts, and supplies deficiencies. 

Sup-plicate, from suppiicot (sec Pi.ico, p. t28,) signifies 
to bend tlie body down in token of distress, in order 
to awaken notice. 

Sup-ply, has the same origin as Surpi.i:MENT. 

Sup-port, from snpporioy (see Porto, J). 30,) I bear from 
underneath, or bear up. 

To hold up is a personal act or a direct eflbrt of the 
individual, to support may be an indirect and a j)as- 
sive act : he n lio supports a thing only bears its 
weight, or sullers it to rest upon himself; a pillar 
supports a building. To support is fretpiently used in 
a moral sense ; w'e hold an opinion only as it regards 
ourselves, we maintain and support it as it regards 
others ; we maintain it by assertion, and support it by 
argument. 

To countenance a person is to show towards him 
some outward demonstration of regard, to support a 
person is to give him assistance aiul co-operation. 

To sirond does not express so much as to support : 
we second a motion by a simple declaration of our assent 
to it, we support a motion hy the force of ]H*rsuasion. 

Maintenance is that wliicli is permanent, tlie support 
may he casual ; tlie poor receive support during sick- 
ness and tlistress from the parish. 

Whatever bears the weight of an object is a support, 
whether in a sUite of motion like a slaf^ or in a state 
of rest like a stap ; whetlier to hear the weight in 
part like a staip or altogether like a prop^ it is still a 
support; but this term is employed on occasions in 
which tlie others are not adnitssihle : thus, food is the 
supjxjrt of the animal body ; labour or any other em- 
ployment is likewise one’s support, or the indirect 
means of gaining support. 
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Sup'pose, from supponoy (see Pono, p. 29,) I put one 
thing in the place of another; signifies to have one 
thing in one’s iniiul in lieu of another. 

To conauvc is an ordinary operation of the mind, it 
must precede every other; apprehend is employed 

t where certainty cannot he hail, suppose is used in op- 
position to positive knowledge. 

To think requires reflection, it is the work of time ; 
to suppose and imagine may be the acts of the mo- 
ment. 

Sup-press, supprimo, (see Piikmo, p. f>0,) I press under. 
Jiepress is used only for the feelings or the movements 
of the mind ; suppress may be employed for that 
wliicli is external as well as to the feelings : we re- 
press violence, and suppress jmblications. 

Supreme, from supremus^ the highest. — Supremueip in 
the Knglish polity, the sovereignty of the king over 
the church, as well as state, of England, of which he 
is the established head. The king’s supremacy was 
first established, or, as others say, recovered, by King 
Henry VI II. in l.‘5:}4, 

Sur-face. See Sei'Kai K ial. 

Sur-iiiise, {missusy participle of niUto, 1 send or put forth,) 
like cnnjeelure and sup/>osilio/)y conveys the idea ot 
framing something in the mind independent of the 
reality; but conjecture is founded less on rational in- 
ference than supposiliouy an<l surmise less than either : 
any circumstance, however trivial, may give rise to 
conjecture ; some reasons are requisite to produce a 
supposition. ; a particular state <if feeling or train of 
tliinking may of itself create a surmise : we speak of 
an idle conjecturcy a false sui>position, and a fanciful 
surtnise. 

Sur-reptitious, surrijnoy [rapioy I seize or steal,) I steal 
or take away privily. Surreptitious or Suio\ptitiousy 
a term ap})iied to a letter, or licence, fraudulently 
obtained of a stiperior, by couee;iling some truth, 
which had it been kno’vn wouhl have prevented 
the grant. 


i> n 
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Sur-rogatc, from surrogo, or subrogo, (rogo, I demand,) 
I demand for one that is over me, I put in the place 
of another ; is used to signify a deputy of an ecclesias- 
tical judge, one who grants licences for marriages and 
probates for wills. 

Sus-ceptibility, from suscipm (see Capio, p. 5,) I take 
from under ; designates that property of the mind or 
body which consists in being ready to take an allec- 
tion from external objects ; hence we speak of a per- 
son’s susceptibility to take cold, or to be affected with 
grief, joy, or any otlier passion. 

Su-spect. from suspiciof 1 look up [that is, “ being 
under,” I look up.] Suspect at present means “ to 
imagine with a degree of fear and jealousy what is not 
known; also, to hold uncertiiin.” — Johnson. “No- 

thing makes a man suspect much, more than to know 
little ; and therefore men should remedy susjAcion by 
procuring to know more.” Bacon. 

Sus-pend, siutpendOi (see Pkndo, p. ii7,) I make to hang 
by any thing, 1 cause to stop for a lime, or hinder 
from proceeding. — Suspense, the act of withholding 
the judgment. 

Doubt (which arises for the want of evidence) in- 
terrupts our progress in the attainment of truth; 
suspense (which arises from the want of certainty) 
impedes us in the attainment of our objects: the 
former is connected principally with the understand- 
ing, the latter acts altogether upon the hopes. — Sus-- 
pension, in rhetoric, is a keeping the hearer attentive 
and doubtful, in expectation of what the speaker will 
conclude with. — Suspension, in mechanics. Points 
of suspension in a balance are those points in the axis 
or Ijeain to w-hich the weights are applied, or from 
which they are suspended. Suspension of arms, in 
war, is a short truce that the parties agree on for the 
burial of the dead, tlic waiting for succours, or fur 
other purposes. 

Sus-tain, from sustinro, (see Tknf.o, p. d9,) I hold up; 
is used in its primitive sense ; and, |ii a moral sense. 
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we speak of sitstarnin» a load, and of sustaining a 
loss or an injury. — Maintenance and support are 
granted, but sustenance is that which is received ; the 
former comprehends the means of obtaining food, the 
sustenance coini>reIiends tliat which sustains the body 
by supplying it witli food. 


SUPER. — ‘‘ Opposite to sub is the Latin supek, 
abiwc and upon. When applied to place it is 
more exalted or higher in the same direction ; 
when to quantity it is greater than something 
else, or above that of which we are speaking. 
Like snby it im[)lics contiguitp. It is uj^on, that 
is, on the up{)er side ; and as subter implies dis- 
^nce, so, when the Latins su))posed a place to 
intervene they generally employed supra. This, 
however, was not universally attended to, be- 
cause such i^ccurdcy of distinction was seldom 
pecessary. 

“ The English upon and above are respectively 
equivalent to sujjcr and supra; and these also 
are often used without discrimination. Siqu'a 
does not appear in composition, but we have 
many words with the prefix super. A^M^^dv-abund- 
ance is an over abundance; to ^?//;c;vadd is to 
add still more; and .v?(;;cr-cargo is one who is 
placed over the cargo and manages the sale.” 
Booth. 
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Supet*.annuato, (nunust a year.) to impair or disqualify 
by length of years. 

Super-cecle, {ccfto, I move,) is to get tlie ui)pcr or su- 
perior place; it is apjdied to things as well as to per- 
sons : we speak of one work sujjerscdin,!' the use of 
another. 

Super-cilious. See Cei.er, p. 6. 

Super-erogation, (m>go, I bestow,) bestowing or per- 
forming more than duty requires. 

Super-Hcial, {faewsy the face or i>utside ligiire,) that 
which is only on the outside or upper part ; it is, by 
implication, the same as shalhir, which lias nothing 
underncatli, being a variation of hollow ; a persj^ji 
may be called either superficial or slinUoic, to inilicate 
that he has not a profundity of knowledge. — Surface 
is but a variation of superficies ; the former is a com- 
mon, and the latter a scientific, term. 

Super-fluity, from super/luo, (see Fiaro, p. 14,) I flow 
over; expresses liaving more than enough. — Krccss 
is applicable to any «)hject, but super/luitp and rr- 
arc species of excess; the former is appli- 
cable to that winch is an objec t of desire, and rcdim^ 
dancy to matters of expression or feeling. 

Super-in-tend, a word of modern formation, from su/nu-f 
and i/itendo, (in the sense of, F bend the mind to an 
object, that is, direct ;) signifies to overlook or take 
care of others, with authority. 

Superiority, the ipiality of being uhorCy or greater than 
another, in any respect. 

Super-Iativc, (see Fkro, }>. 13.) carried to the liighest 
degree. 

Super-nuincrary, [numcruSf a munher,) being above a 
stated number. 

Super scribe, (see Scribo, p. 33,) to write on the top or 
on the outside of something. 

Super-stition, (see Sro, p. .3b',) religious fear wliicli 
stands ocer, as it were, and overwhelms the mind. - - 
Superstition. 'J'he diUm nce betw ven li ne religion ami 
superstition seems to be ibis: that the /hewn r is tin 
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exercise of the understanding and uUections, and the 
regulation of the conduct, founded on just notions of 
God, and the method of averting his displeasure and 
securing liis favour ; tlie latter is the result of fancy 
and passion, undirected and ungoverned, and origin- 
ating in the delusive hope of pleasing God by some 
opinion or ])ractice entirely distinct and contrurt/ to 
those notions. Supcrstilioni*’ says Dr. Hartley, 
“may be delined a mistaken opinion, concerning 
the severity and punishments f)f God, magnifying 
these in respect to ourselves or others. It may arise 
from a sense of guilt, from bodily indisposition, or 
from erroneous reasoning.” 

Super-structure, (see Stiujes, p. 38,) that which is built 
upon something else. 

Super-vene, (see Venio, p. 41,) to come when not ex- 
pected. 

Super-visor, (see Video, p. 41,) one who looks over 
others ; it is applied principally to an otlicer of cus- 
toms or excise. 


T. 


TABERNArr.E, from falteniarulutn, {tabula, a I)oard,) a 
little house made of boards. Tabernacle, among the 
Jews, was a kind of moveable chapel, so contrived as 
to be taken to pieces and put together at pleasure, tor 
the convenience of carrying it from place to place, 
during the migration of the Israelites in tlie wilder- 
ness for forty years. Tabernacle is alxo used ot late 
for a place of religious worship, a|)propriated to the 
use of those that are called Methotlists. 

Table, from tabula, a board or table. Among Chris- 
tians “the table,” or “the Lord’s table,” signifies the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. “ Knights ot the 
round table,” a military order, ssiid to have been in- 
stituted by Arthur, the first king of the Britons, in 
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the y^ar 516. The round table, which gave tliem 
their title, was an invention of that prince to avoid 
disputes about the upper or lower end, and to take 
away all emulation as to places. Rapin (see page 
125, vol. i. 8vo.) observes, though the institution of 
the “ Knights of the round table” has served as the 
foundation for many fabulous relations, it is not to be 
deemed altogether chimerical. 

“ Laws of the twelve tables ” were the first set of 
laws of the Romans ; thus called, either because the 
Romans then wrote with a style (see Style) on their 
wooden tables covered with wax ; or rather, because 
they were engraved on tables, or plates of copper, to 
be exposed to public view. Table is also used for an 
index or repertory, put at the beginning or end of a 
book, to direct the reader to any passage he may have 
occasion for ; thus we say ‘‘ table of contents,” 
“ tables of authors quoted.” Tables of the Bible arc 
called Concordances. “The table of Pythagoras” 
is that table of figures w'hich is commonly called 
“ the multiplication table.” 

Tacit,’ from tacitus, silent; implied, though not expressed 
by words. “As there arc formal and written leagues 
respective to certain enemies, so is there a natural and 
tacit confederation amongst all men against the com- 
mon enemy of human society — pirates.” Macon, — 
Tacitly, silently, M'ithout oral expression. “ While 
they are exposing another’s weakness they are tacitly 
aiming at tl.eir own commendations.’' AiUlison, — 
Taciturnity, habitual silence. 

Talent, from talv.nlum, a sum of money, of different 
value in different places. It derives its figurative 
signification of a gift, possession, or power, from the 
use our Saviour has made of it in several parables. 
See Matt. xxv. 15. — f>7?/Msisthat which is peculiarly 
born within us. We consider genius as it respects 
the operation of the imagination, and talent as it 
respects the exercise or uc<{uirements of the mind. 
Genius qualifies a person for the most exalted efforts 
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of the human mind ; tahiU qualifies a person for the 
active employments of life. 

Tantalize, to torment by the show of pleasure which can- 
not be reached. The ancient poets feign tliat Tan- 
talcs w'as condemned to the infernal regions, and 
there tormented with perpetual hunger and thirst in 
the midst of plenty of both meat and drink. Horace 
seems to consider Tantalus simply as an emblem of 
the covetous. 

“ llurning with thirst, wdien Tantalus would quaff 
“ The flying waters — wherefore do you laugh ? 

“ Change but the name, of thee the tale is told, 

“ With open mouth when dozing o’er your gold.” 

Hook I. Sat^ i. V. 71. translated by Francis- 
Tantamount, adj. from tantusy so much ; is applied to 
that vv'hich is ecpiivalent, or amounting to, as much as 
something else compared to it. 

Te Deum. A kind of hymn or song of thanksgiving 
used in the church, beginning with the wonls Tc 
Dcnm fatidamuSy “ We praise thee, O God.” 
'Temper, from tcniperoy I mix ; so that one part qualifies 
the other. 

- “ I shall temper so 

“ Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 
Them fully satisfied, and thee appease.” 

Miltons Paradise Post, Hook x, litte77,* 

“ Woman ! nature made thee 

“ To temper man: we had been brutes without you.” 

Otway- 


• “ Compare the fine sentiment in Shakspeare’s 
Merchant of Venice. A. iv. S. 1.” See Todd's Edit- 
of Milton, 

Portia. “ The quality of 77tcrci/ is not strained 

m * ' * * 

“ earthly power doth then show God*$ 

“ When mercy seasons justice.” 



Temper t temperament, tempiTahire, and tempci'anvc 
are derived from temp(rr(h Temper signifies the thing 
mixed or modelled. 

Temperament and temperature are both used to ex- 
press that state which arises from the temptriuj* of 
opposite or varying qualities; the temperament is said 
of aniinnl bodies, and temperature of the atmosphere. 
Temperance iinj)lies a well regulated abstinenee in all 
manner of sensual indulgence. Temperament is a 
name given to certain physical and moral diHerences 
that present themselves in man, and which are sup- 
])osed to depend on the different proportions and 
connection between the parts of the animal frame and 
the different degrees of energy po'^sessed by the dif- 
ferent organs. Every individual is said to possess a 
different modification of being by which his own 
temperament is distinguished from that of every otfier 
person, although in most points it will be found to 
bear a very close resemblance. Thus physicians speak, 
of persons of a sanguine or sanguineous temperament, 
of bilious (called also choleric or melancholic) tem- 
perament, the nervous temperament, and lastly, of the 
phlegmatic temperament. 

Temperature i\t present denotes, in general, the de- 
gree of free caloric, (or heat, in common language,) 
which a body apj)ears to possess when compared W'ith 
other ))odies. “ Providence lias tempered tiu? seasons 
so as to mix something that is pleasant in them all.” 
Crahb. — “ The man who lives under an habitual sense 
of the Divine presence keeps up a perpetual cheerful- 
ness of temper.'* Addhon . — “ I have always mtirc 
need of a laugh than a cry, being somewhat disposed 
to melancholy by my temperament." Cowper. — “ O 
happy England, where there is such a rare tempera- 
ture of heat and cold.” Hoivel . — “We may be 
abstinent without being sober, sober without being 
alistemious, and all together without being temperate. 
An abstinent man neitlier eats nor drinks so much a» 
he can enjoy ; a sober man may drink much without 
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being allecteo. An absteininus man drinks nothing 
strong ; a temperate man enjoys all in due proportion. 
Crabb. 

'remple, from templum, a building erected in honour o/ 
some deity in which the people met to pay religious 
worshiji to the same. The ancient Homans gave the 
name templuni to that part of the heavens which was 
marked out for the observation of the flight of birds, 
and afterwards tt> a, place set apart ft)r anti conse- 
crateil by the augurs. The Homans hail several kinds 
of temples; and those in which the exercise of reli- 
gion was regularly perfmmed were called, by way of 
eminence, tern pin-, {temples.^ 'I'hose which were not 
consecrated were called (cdes, whence is formed our 
word edifice. Some other edilices, consecrated to par- 
ticular mysteries of religion, they called fafia ; hence 
the English words fanatic and jn'ifane. 

'Tense. The aflirmations made by verbs are diflerent as 
to point of time, since we may allirm a thing 7 .<, or 
waSf or n'ilf be : hence the necessity of a set of inflec- 
tions, to denote those several times, which inflections 
arc termed tenses. “ The word tense shows that our 
chief grammarians, in the early period of grammatical 
study in England, were Frenchmen, for it comes from 
the Latin word teinpus, time, through the French ; 
thus, temps, terns, tense.'^ 

“ Some consider times aiid tenses, as in origin and 
acceptation, synonymous terms ; others derive the 
latter from the Ijutin tensus, applying it to that exten- 
sion or inflexion of the word, by which difference in 
time is implied, or diflercnce in action denoted ; in 
the same way as case is applied to that variation of a 
noun or pronoun, hy wdiich a change in relation is 
denoted. As case is apiilietl to the nominative in 
which there is neither /a// nor oblif/niti/, so is tense 
applied to the present, in which there is no temiina- 
tional extension.'^ Grant's Grammar. 

Tergi-versation, from terf^iveysor, {compounded of tergum, 
the l)ack, and verto, 1 turn,) I use evasive answers, 
r. V. 
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“ Writing is to be preferred before verbal conferences, 
as being freer from passions and tergiversations,"* 
Tcmi, from tennimis, the extreme of a thing. Term, 
in law, signifies a boundary or limitation of time, or 
estate. In this sense we say, a lease for a “ tenn of 
life,” for a “ term of years.” Ter?ns are also used for 
the several times or seasons of the year, in which the 
courts of judicature are open to all who think, fit to 
complain of wrong, or seek their rights by a due 
course of law. Term, in Grammar, denotes some 
word or expression in language. The w'ord is bor- 
rowed, metaphorically, by the grammarians, from 
the measures of land ; as a field is defined and dis- 
tinguished by its termini, or limits, so is a thing or 
matter spoken of by a word or term by which it is 
denoted. 

Term is a word which, besides tlie literal and po- 
pular meaning which it has, or may have, in com- 
mon language, bears a farther and peculiar meaning 
in some art or science. Terms of art are what we 
otherwise call technical words. “ In painting, the 
greatest beauties cannot always be expressed for want 
of terms,’* Dryden, 

Ternary, from ternarius, belonging to the number three. 
Ternary number, in antiquity, was esteemed a symbol 
of perfection, and held in great estimation among 
the ancient mythologists. Whence Virgil, {Eclogue, 
viii, 75.)* 

“ For three 

** Is a dear number to dread Hecate.” 

WartorCs Translation, 

The Pythagoreans ascribed “ the ternary number *’ 


* ‘‘ King James the First was a great believer of the 
power of magic, and w rote a book on the subject, enti- 
tled ‘ Diumonologia.’ Shakspeare seems to have chosen 
the subject of his Macbeth to please the taste of that 
prince.” IVartov, 
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to the Supreme God, as being the beginning, middle, 
and end of all things. All the heathen gods had a 
three-Jbld power attributed to them ; as the three-forked 
thunderbolt of Jupiter, the trident (or three^toothed 
spear) of Neptune, the three-headed dog of Pluto. 
Again, the Parcte (or Destinies) were three; the 
Furies three ; the Muses were anciently three, and 
afterwards three times three ; tlic Graces were three, 
&c. Tliis number was likewise used in most reli- 
gious ceremonies. Whence Virgil, {JEneid xi. 188 .) 

“ The foot thrice compass the high-blazing pyres ; 

“ Thrice move the horse, in circles, round the fires.” 

Pitt\^ Translation* 

Terraqueous, from terra, the earth, and aquoy w'ater. 
An epithet given to our globe or earth, considered as 
consisting of land and water, which together consti- 
tute one mass. 

Terrier, from terray the earth. A book or register in 
which the lands, either of a private person or of a 
town, college, church, &c. arc described, J'errier is 
also the name given to a dog that follows its game 
under ground. 

Terrestrial, relating to the earth : thus we say “ the 
terrestrial globe,’* — Territory, the extent or compass 
of land within the bounds, or belonging to the juris- 
diction, of any shite, city, or other division. 

Terror, from terreo, I produce fear. 

Terse, from tersus, clean ; figuratively, elegance without 
pompousness, thus, “ bis style or manner of writing 
is terse*” 

Tesselated pavement, a rich pavement of mosaic * work, 

*■ Mosaic or musaic work, (from the Ijatin word nm- 
seum,) an assemblage of small pieces of glass, marble, 
shells, precious stones, or ivoods of various colours, cut 
square and cemented on a ground of stucco, imitating 
the colours of ])ainting. [Stucco is an Italian word, 
and signifies a kind of plaster for walls.] 

K K 2 
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made of curious small square pieces of marble, bricks, 
or tiles, called tfssdfc. Tcsudaled pavements were 
much in use formerly, jiarticularly in the tents of the 
Homan generals. 

Testimony. See Testes, ]i. 

Text, from texlua^ {texcy 1 weave,) literally, that to 
which something is to be woven ; liguratively, that 
on which a comment is to be written. Text is parti- 
cularly used for a certain passage of scripture, chosen 
by a preacher to be the subject of his sermon. It is 
siiid that, anciently, the lawyers began all their ]>lead- 
ings with like text'i of scripture. 

Texture proi)erly denotes the arrangement and 
cohesion of several slender bodies or threads inter- 
woven or entangled among each other : as the webs 
of spiders, or in cloths, stuffs. It is also used in 
speaking of any union or cohesion of the constituent 
particles of a concrete body ; in this sense we say, 
“a close texture^' “a lax texture," “a ])orous tex- 
ture.*' 

Torment, torment um, and torture, turlimi, are from 
torqueo, I twist ; and express the agony which arises 
from a violent twisting of any part ; but the latter 
expresses much greater violence and consequent pain 
than the former. 'Torture is the excess of torment. 

Torrent and torrid, are derived from torreo, which is 
translated by Ainsworth — I. to toast, roast, broil, or 
bake ; 2. to parch or scorch ; 9. to boil ; 4. to dry ; 
.*). to pinch or nip with cold. INIay we not siq)pose 
from this that lorreo meant U) do something completely 
or hastily ? Thus, “ tt) eat hastily, or to cool hastily 
or exceedingly; to dry suddenly, or to moisten sud- 
denly for torrent means a violent and rapid stream, 
and the adjective, torrid, is applied to “ that which is 
exceedingly hot;” hence we say, “ the torrid zone.” 
[The ancients imagined the torrid zone was uninha- 
bitable on account of the excc.ssive heat.] 

Tract. (See Traiio, p. 40.) Any kind of extended sur- 
face ; hence it denotes an extent of ground, and a 
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written (liscoiit'se upon any sul>jc*ct. I n this last sense 
tractate is used instead of tract. IVIilton entitled some 
remarks on education ‘‘ a 'Traci ate on .Education,” 


TRANS. “ In the preposition Trans, the I.ntins 
attended only to the circuinstance of passing 
aivrti/ from one j)lace or state to another. Though 
tills [lassagc might have hccu across a river, or 
over a nionntaiii, yet there was no necessary 
allusion to the medium through which it was 
<lirectcd, as is included in the word per. It is 
therelbre Englished by over, beyond, on the other 
-side, &c. Traiismarine, is over the sea; to trans-- 
plant, is to move a plant from one place to 
another ; and to trampose, to put away to 
another or opfiosite place. 

“ In iiiaiiy compounds ivnns is equivalent to 
JUT, tlirough, because the body through which 
the other moves is brought into view. Trans- 
lueent and transparent are the qualities of allow- 
ing the t'UfS^ht to pass through. In composition, 
before some consonants, it is contracted into 
tra, as tradition. ^Vhen trans is afiplied to 
words where removal refers to ap[)earance, and 
not to distance, it induces the idea of change. 
Thus to transform is to change the form, and 

/iY/;ts-figuration is the change of figure.” Itorfh. 
!•, r. :> 
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Tra*-d-ition, tra, for tranih and iiio, (see Eo, p. 11,) a 
moving. [The letter d is inserted merely for euphony.] 
The act or practice of delivering accounts from mouth 
to mouth, without written memorials ; or communi- 
cations transmitted from the foregoing to the suc- 
ceeding age. 

Tra-duce, from traduco, (see Duco, p. 10,) I lead from 
one place to another; is used in a moral sense, to 
represent as blameablc: we speak of traducing a man’s 

character* 

Traitor, a contraction of traditoTf (from tradot I deliver, 
I betray,) a name given in the first ages of the church 
to such Christians as in times of persecutions, to avoid 
death and martyrdom, delivered up the sacred writings 
to their persecutors. The church detesting such con- 
duct m^e very severe laws against such persons, 
We now apply the term to one who betrays his king 
and country. 

Trans-act, transagOt (see Ago, p. 2,) I lead or carry 
forward, 1 bring to an end. 

Negotiation expresses rather the act of deliberating 
than the thing deliberated ; treah/ includes the idciia 
of the tenns proposed, and the arrangement of these 
terms; transact^n expresses the idea of something 
done. 

To treat, as well as transact, said of domestic and 
private concerns: we tr^ with g person about the 
purchase of a house, and transact our business with 

I him by making good the purchase, and paying down 
the money. 

Proceeding is said of every event w hich goes forward 
through the agency of men ; transaction only com- 
prehends those meters which have been deliberately 
brought to a cpnclusipn. 

Trance, or Transc, from transit u», a passing over from 
one place to another. Trance is defined by Johnson 
“ a state in which the soul is rapt into visions of 
future or distant things ; a temporary absence of the 
5 pi;l from the body.” Sec Paradise Lost, Book viii, 
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line 462, See also xi. 21. “ The word that 

we translate a deep sleeps the Greek interpreters ren- 
der by ecstacy or trance^ in which the person is with- 
drawn, as it were, from himself, and still secs things, 
though his senses are all locked up.” See Todd's 
Edition oj Miltons Works, 

Tran-sceiul, from transcctulof (sec Scando, p. 33,) I climb 
beyond others ; is only used figuratively, “ the genius 
of Homer transcends that of almost every other poet.” 
— Transcendant signifies supremely excelleiit. Sec 
Earadise host. Hook i. line 8G. 

Trail-scribe, franscrihoy (sec Sciiiuo, p. S3,) I write 
over from something else. To cojjy respects matter, 
to transcribe respects simply the act of writing : what 
is copied must be taken immediately from the original, 
what is transcribed may be taken from the copy : 
things are copied for the sake of obtaining the con- 
tents ; they are often transcribed for the sake of clear- 
ness and fair writing. 

Trans-fer, transferor (see Fero, p. 13,) I carry or bring 
from one to another. 

Trans-figure, from Iran^guro, I change from one figure 
to another ; is used particularly in reference to our 
Saviour’s transfiguration. 

Transform and metamorphose signify to put into 
another form, and are applied only to that which has 
a corporeal form. — TransfguratUm, among divines, 
that miraculous change wrought by Jesus Christ, in 
the presence of St. Peter, St. James, and St. John, 
when he apjicared in his glory. See Matt, xviii. 

Trans-fuse, from tranfundo, (see Fuwno, p. 15,) I pour 
from one vessel into another ; is only used figuratively ; 
we speak of the beauties of an author being transfused 
from one language into another. 

Trans-gress, from ti'ansgredior, (see Grauus, p. 16,) I 
pass over ; is only used in a moral sense, to signify 
the act of going farther than we ought. When the 
passions are not kept under controul they cause meit 
to commit various transgressions. 
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'frespassf which signifies a passing beyond, lieiiig 
a change of trans and pass, is a species of ofl’ence 
wliich peculiarly applies to the lands of indivi- 
duals. 

Trans-lucid, [luddiiSi bright,) giving a passage to the 

Trans-marine, (marc, the sea,) lying on the other side of 
the sea. We speak of transmarine voyjiges, Iramma- 
rine plants. 

Trans-ient, transitory, Iransco, (see Ko, p. 11,) I go over 
or beyond. Tcmp<trnrp characterizes that winch is 
intended to last only for a time ; iransient character- 
izes what in its nature exists only fi»r the moment, a 
glance .is transient; tram/Vony characterizes every thing 
in the world which is formed to exist for a time 
and then to pass away, thus our pleasures and our 
pains, and our very being, are denominated trans- 
itori/. 

Transit, in astronomy, signifies the passage of any 
heavenly body over the meridian, or over another : 
when the smaller body is behind the larger, it is said 
to suffer an orcultation., (occnllo, I hide,) but when it 
passes before, it is said to transit the other. TliUs a 
star lieln'nd the moon suffers an occullalion, but u 
planet passing over the sun’s disc is said to transit 
him. Mercury and Venus, in their transits over the 
sun, appear like dark specks. 

Transitive, in grammar, an epithet given to sncJi 
verbs as signify an action which passes from the agent 
that does it, to or upon an object that receives it, as 
William strikes John. Under the head «)!' verbs Irnn- 
sitire are included what we usually call verbs active 
and passive: other verbs whose actions do not pass 
out of themselves are called neuters, and by some 
grammarians intransitive. The Latin word cs.se, the 
French etre, and the English to he, are verbs |)urely 
neuter, or, intransitive ; or as some gramimerians call 
them, verbs substantive, since they signify the mere 
existence of the thing. 
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Trans-late, iVom the same origin as Transikr ; is used 
to (ienotc the removal of a bishop from one see to an- 
other ; and the ac‘t of turning what is written in one 
language into another. 

Traiis-migration, t.ransmigrOf I wander from one place 
to another. — Transnnij,ralioii is particularly used for 
the passage of the soul out of one body into another ; 
tile same with wliat w'e otherwise call metempsychosis. 
It is said that the Siamese, from a belief of the trans- 
mijfratiojL of souls into other bodies, forbear killing 
any beasts ; lest, by that means, they should dispossess 
the souls of their deceased relations. 

Trans-mission, transmit, Iramniilloy (sec Mitto, p. 23,) 
I send over. 

Trans-mutation, transmxiloy (sec Muto, p. 25,) I change 
into anotlier substance. — Trartsmulalion, in alchymy, 
denotes the act of changing imperfect metals into gold 
or silver. Tin's is called tlie ** grand operation.” 
The word Ai.ciiymy is explained in ‘‘ The Studenl*s 
Manual y' see the advertisements at the beginning. 

IVans-parent, transpareoy (pareoy I appear,) 1 appear 
through. 

Tran-spire, from transpiro, (see Spiro, p. 38,) I breathe 
through ; is used like perspire, to denote the action 
of emitting by insensible vapour. Transpire also 
signifies to escape from secrecy to notice, thus we 
speak id' circumstances liaving iranspiredm 

Trans-port, transpoHoy (sec Porto, p. 30,) I carry from 
one place to another, — TransporlalioHy in law, tlie 
banisliiiig or sending away a criminal into another 
country. It is said that exile was first introduced as 
a punishment in the 3yth year of (i,ucen Eli/abeth. — 
Coniu’j/ expresses simply the mode of removing ; 
/ranspurt annexes to this the idea of the place and the 
distance ; merchants get the goods concci/cil into their 
warehouses which they have had transposed from 
distant countries. Transport is also used in reference 
to the feelings : we speak of transports of joy, and 
transports of rage. 
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** When all tl»y mercies, O my God ! 

My rising soul surveys ; 

Transported with the view, I *m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise.” > 

A(Ulison* 

Trans-pose, transjyono, (see Tono, p. 29 ,) I put one thing 
in the place of another. — TrattsposUkmt in grammar, 
consists in displacing the words of a discourse, or 
changing their natural order of construction to please 
the ear, by rendering the contexture more easy, 

. smooth, and harmonious. The construction of the 
ancient languages, being much more artificial than, 
that of the modem ones, allowed of much grcfiter and 
more frequent transpositions* The English, French, 
&c. scarcely ever allow of them but in oratory and 
poetry, in which cases they serve to give force and 
energy to the discourse. See the commencement of 
Miltons Paradise Lost* 

Tribe, from tribuSt a distinct body of people, as divided 
by family or fortune, or any other characteristic. 
The Homan people were at first only divided into 
three tribes; and from the number three, tres, the 
word tribus took its rise. This division was accom- 
modated by Romulus to the several nations he had 
united ; the first consisted of the Albans, the second 
of the Sabines, and the third of a mixture of fugitives 
who came to seek an asylum at Rome. 

Tribunal, the seat of a judge. The word takes its 
Origin from a seat raised from the ground, on which 
the tribune of tlie Uoinun j)cople was placed to admi- 
nister justice. [Tlie appellation, tribumi, was given 
to certain magistrates who were at first chosen out of 
the tribunes of the army* The tribunes of the soldiers 
were officers who commanded a division of a legion : 
they were so called, because, at first, they were only 
three in number in each legion, when the legion 
consisted of tliree thousand men. In proportion as 
the legion was increased, the number of tribunes was 
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likewise increased. Tims they retained the name, 
though the reason why it was given no longer existed.] 
Trihvle originally meant the money paid by each 
tribe to defray the public expenses, and afterwards 
extended to signify a sum of money which one prince 
or state was obliged to pay to anotlier, as a token of 
dependence, or in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchase 
of peace. The Romans made all nations lliey sub- 
dued pay them tribute^ Mahomet laid it down as a 
fundamental article of his law, that all the world 
sliould pay liim tribute. 

Trivial, from trimumy (ires, three, via, road,) a place 
where three roads meet; hence trwialis was applied 
to th.at which was common, wwthless, such as might 
be picked up in the high-way. 

Tuition, from tuitio, {iueor, 1 defend,) the care of a 
guardian or tutor. — Txdelary {tutelaris,) belonging 
to guardianship. It is an ancient opinion, that there 
are tulclartj angels of king<loms and cities, and even 
of particular persons, called guardian angels. Hence 
we say, St. George is the tutelary Saint of England, 
St. Andrew of Scotland, St. Patrick of Ireland, St. 
David of Wales, St, Denis of France, St James of 
Spain, Ac. Ac. 

T'uior, in the civil law, is one chosen to look to the 
person and estate of children left by their fathers 
and motliers in their minority. Tutor is also applied 
to one who has the care of another’s learning and 
morals. 


V. 

Vacuitv, state of emptiness, from vacuum, a space 
devoid of all matter. Whether there be such a thing 
as an absolute vacuum, or whether the universe be 
completely full, is a question that has been contnv 
verted by philosophers of all ages. Vacuum is used 
to express that approach to a real mcuum, which we 
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arrive at by means of an air-pump. Thus, any thing 
put into a receiver so exhausted, is said to be in vacuo. 
Vade-mecum, from vade, go, and 7uccunh witli me; a 
term given to a book intended to be in constant use. 
Valve, from iWive, folding doors, is a kind of lid, or 
cover, of a tube or vessel, so contrived as to open one 
way ; but which, the more forcibly it is pressed the 
other way, the closer it shuts the aperture ; so that it 
either admits the entrance of a Hnid into a tube or 
vessel, and prevents its return, or it admits it to es- 
cape, and prevents its re-entrance. 

Ubicpiity, from ubiquci every where, an attribute of the 
Godhead whereby he is always j)rcscnt to all things. 
Vehicle, from vdiiculu/Hf ivt'/w, 1 carry,) that in which 
any thing is carried. The word is used both in a 
literal sense ; thus a gig is a light vehicle with two 
wheels, drawn by one Iiorsc: — and in a tigurative 
sense; the Author of this little book earnestly hopes 
it will prove the vehicle of useful and agreeable inform- 
ation to many young minds. 

Venal, or venous, from veua, a vein. Something that 
bears relation to a vein, as “ venous blood.” 

Vimali formed fromitnaUsj “ saleable,” is also mod 
for something bought with money, or procured by a 
bribe. Thus we stw “ a venal bard,” “ a venal writer.” 
In Turkey, even justice is venaU and must be bouglit 
of the bashaws. 

Ven-eration, from veniaj pardon, leave or license, 
favor, and oro, (see p. 26.) To venerate is to hold in 
very high esteem for superior qualities. “It seems 
to me remarkable, that death increases our ecncralion 
for the good, and extenuates our hatred of the bad.” 
Johnson. 

Venial, from venialis, pardonable. VeJiialf a term applied 
to a slight fault, and such as easily obtains pardon. 

Vent, from wntv.Sf the wind. Vent originally meant an 
aperture made in any thing to facilitate the passage 
of air, and was afterwards applied to designate any 
passage. ** Without the irn/ of words.” Sec Pura^/. 
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T^osty xii. 374. ** To vent more lies.” Parctd* Reg* i. 
433, also Book iv. 445. — Ventilatory an instrument 
contrived to supply close places with fresh air. 

Ventri-loquist, compounded of ventevy stomach, and 
loquoTy I speak. A term applied to persons who 
possess the power of speaking in such a manner as 
that the sound seems to issue from the stomach. 
Some faint traces of this art or faculty of ventriloquism. 
are to be found in the writings of the ancients ; and 
it is supposed by some writers that the responses of 
many of the ancient oracles were actually delivered 
by persons possessing this faculty, so very capable of 
being applied to the purposes of priestcraft and de- 
lusion. ~ The voice produce<l by a ventriloquist does 
not (as the etymology of the word imports) proceed 
from the stomach, but is formed in the upper part of 
tlie mouth and throat. 

Verb, is a word which distinctly marks the connection 
which we wish to give to our ideas, or what we mean 
to say of any thing ; hence it was, by way of eminence, 
termed by the Latins, verbuniy that is, the word : and, 
under some one or other of its forms, it is necessary 
for the devclopcment of the different pur]>oses of 
speech ; without it, either expressed or understood, 
we can neither affirm nor deny ; we can neither ask for 
information, nor communicate our desires. — Verbal, 
something relating to verbs or to words spoken. A 
verbal contract, is that made merely by word of mouth, 
in opposition to that made in writing. Verbal nouns 
are those formed from t'ci'bs. 

Ver-dict, from verc dictum, to speak that which is true, 
or veritatis dictum, the dictate of truth ; is the answer 
of the jury given to the court concerning the matter 
of fact, in any cause committed by the court to their 
trial and examinations. 

Verger, from \yirga, a wand ; an ecclesiastical officer, who 
carries a mace, or wand, before his superior. 

W’rnacular, from tiernaculusy that belongeth to the 
V 
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country where one livctli ; thus we say, vernacular 
language.** 

Verse, from verms, a line or part of a discourse, consist- 
ing of a certain number of long and short syllables, 
which run with an agreeable cadence ; the like being 
also reiterated in the course of the jiiece. This rejje- 
tition is necessary to distinguish the notion of verse, 
from that of prose ; for in prose, as well as verse, each 
period and nieinher are parts of discourse, consisting 
of a certain number of long and short syllables ; only 
prose is continually diversifying its measures and ca- 
dences, and verse regularly repeats them. This repe- 
tition of the poets appears even in the manner of 
writing ; for one verse being iinished, they return to 
the beginning of another line to write the ?’er.sr follow- 
ing ; and it is to this return that virse owes its name ; 
versus com i ng f rom vertere, to tu rn or retu rn . A ccord- 
ingly we find the same word used to signify any thing 
that is placed in a certain regular order, (’icero uses 
i*er$us for a line in prose; Virgil for a row of trees, 
and even of oars in a galley. Hut as the rcgul;^ty 
of verse carries with it more charms, and require a 
greater degree of exactness, the word has, in tfme, 

' become appropriated to poetry. 

Verse is also used for a part of a cliapter, sectipn, 
or paragraph. — Versificalion, (see Fa no, p. ll,)i» 
the art or manner of making verse. Vrrsijiratiun is 
applied to what the poet does more by labour, art, 
and rule, than by invention and genius. 

Version, from tursio, the act of turning. A translation 
of some book or writing out of one language into 
another. 

Vestige, from vestigium, a footstej). 'Flie term is fre- 
quently used to signify the tract's or footsteps any 
thing has left behind it. The word is particularly 
applied to the marks remaining of something antique 
that is gone to ruin by time. 

Vestment, from veslimejilum, a part of dress. — Vestry, a 
room adjoining the church, where the priest’s vestfrumts 
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and the sacred utensils are kept, and parochial assem- 
blies are held. Hence the term wstry is applied to 
the parochial assembly itself. 

Veteran, Irom veteranus, (wiwi, old,) one that hath 
served long in a place. The term is more parti- 
cularly applied to soldiers who have served a long 
time. 

Vicar, from vicariiiSf one who is appointed as a deputy 
to another to perform his functions in his al>sence, and 
under his authority. 

Vice, a corruption of vithmiy fault. Vice is generally 
used to denote an habitual fault, not a single enor- 
mity. 

“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

** As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

“ Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

“ We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

Fope, 

Vice, from vice, “in the place,’* is used in the compo- 
sition of several words to denote the relation of some- 
thing that comes instead, or in the place, of another, 
as Vice-Admirali Vic^^ Chancellor, &c. — Vice versa, a 
Latin phrase meaning, literally, “the place being 
changed ; ” is frequently used in English, in such 
phrases as “ Parents should love their children, and 
vice versa," (that is, children should love their pa- 
rents). 

Victim, victor, victory, from lunco, I conquer. — Victim, 
from victima, a beast killed in sacrifice on account of 
victorif. — Victor, tlie one who conquers. 

Videlicet, a Latin word used to express, “ namely,” 
or “that is to say.” It is usually wTitteii, viz^ 
The letter z is substituted for a character formerly 
employed by printers to mark the contraction of a 
w'ord. 

Villain, from villa, a farm-house ; formerly meant a 
farmer who had a house and lands for which he was 
V V 2 
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bound to serve his lord. It is now used only in a 
bad sense. 

Vir-ago, from vir, a man, and ago, I act ; is a woman 
who acts the part of a man, usually applied to one 
who acts violently. 

Virtue, from virtus, a term used in various significations. 
In the first place it signifies goodness, whether of 
body or mind ; but most properly and usually valour, 
for valour was reckoned among the ancients as the 
greatest virtue : hence it came to signify power ; thus 
we say, “ the virtues of plants.” These virtues are 
understood to be certain qualities appropriated and 
inherent in their constitution, by which tliey are 
rendered effectual in the cure of disease ; “ and Jesus 
immediately knew that tnrtuc had gone out of him.” 
See Mark v. 30. See also Luke vi. 19. and viii. 46, 
[The word virtue, in the Greek translation of the 
above passages, is rendered by ^vvapts, {dwvamis,') 
W'hich signifies power.] 

From this sense of the term virtue, have arisen the 
adjective virtual, and adverb virtually, — Virtual, 
Johnson, means “ having the ejjicacy w itiiout the 
sensible or material part.” Thus we may say, brapdy 
or pepper are virtually or potentially hot, not that 
they are actually hot as boiling water, but they pr<^ 
duce the sensation of heat. Virtue in its mqre 
restrained sense is used to signify^ a habit or principle 
of doing well. 

“ If there ’s a pow'cr above us, 

“ And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
‘‘ Through all her works; he must delight in virtueV* 

Addison, 

Moralists usually distinguish four principal, or, as 
they are commonly called, cardinal inrtues, namely, 
Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance. 

Visible, vision, from video, i see. Vision, among divines, 
is used for an appearance w'hich God occasionally 
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sent to his prophets and saints. Such were tlie visions 
of Ezekiel, Amos, &c. the vision of St. Paul, &c. — 
Visionary is applied to one whose imagination is 
disturbed. 

Vital, from vita, life. Something that ministers prin- 
cipally to the maintaining of life. Thus the heart, 
lungs, and brain are called vital parts* 

Vocabulary, from vocabulum, a word ; denotes tlie 
collection of the words of a language, with their 
significations. 

Vocal, from i;ocw, the genitive case of the voice ; 
relates to the voice or speech. Thus, vocal prayer is 
tliat which is spokcfi out or delivered in words, in 
contradistinction to mental prayer. — Vocal imisic, is 
music set to words, in contradistinction to instrumental 
music composed only for instruments. 

Vocation, from vocal us, the participal of voco, I use the 
voice, that is, I call. Vocation, among divines, signi- 
fies the grace or favour which God does any one in 
callinf* him out of the way of death, and putting him 
into the way of salvation. In this sense we say, “ the 
vocation of the Jews,” “ the vocation of the Gentiles,” 
Vocation is also used for a destination to any state 
or profession. — Vocative, in grammar, is used to 
denote that case of nouns employed in calling or 
speaking to. 

Volatile, from volo,% fly. Volatile is used to denote 
bodies, the elements or component parts of w'hich are 
easily separated from each other and dispersed into 
air. Those bodies which by heat suffer no diminution 
of their weight, are said to be fixed ; whilst those which 
do lose a portion of their weight, are said to be 
volatile* The tenn is also applied to mutability of 
mind and liveliness of disposition. “ Active spirits, 
who are ever skimming over the surface of things 
with a volatile temper, will fix nothing in their mind.” 
fVatts* 

Volition, from volo, I am willing. The act of willing, 
the power of choice exerted. — Voluntary is applied 
i V 3 
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to an act done according to the dictates of one’s own 
will. It is also applied to a piece of music played, at 
will, without any settled rule. 

Volubility, from volubilitasy (volvo, I turn or roll,) the 
act of turning. “ Volubilityy or aptness to roll, is the 
property of a bowl, and is derived from its roiind- 
ness.” Watts, — The term is applied to activity 
of tongue, and fluency of speech. “ He expressed 
himself with great volubility of words.” Claren- 
don. — “ lie possesses great volubility of tongue.” 

i Addison, 

Voluble is applied to that which is formed so as 
to roll easily, or so as to be easily put into motion. 
Addison, with that humour which is indefinable, 
and which is peculiarly characteristic of his own 
writings, says, “ a friend promised to dissect a tongue 
and examine whether there may not be in it certain 
juices which render it so wonderfully viduble and 
flippant.” * 

Volume, from volumeny something rolled upon itself. 
The term is variously applied ; to the folds of a snake, 


** So glides some trodden serpent on the grass, 

** And long beliind Ins w'ounded volume trails j” 

Dryden. 

to a wave of water, 


“ Thames’s fruitful tides, 

“ Slow through the vale in silver volumes play.” 

Fenton, 


“ Within the volume of which time.” Shakspeare , — 
“ Volumes of air,” Cheyne, — “ Volumes of smoke.” 
— ** Volume of voice,” — Volume^ in matters of litc- 


• “ Flijipanty nimble, moveable, pert, petulant. 

It is a word of no great authority, probably derived 
from Jlip Jlup, It is used only in the act of speech,” 
Johnson, 
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rature, signifies a book or writing of a fit size to be 
bound by itself. The word has its rise from the 
ancient manner of making up books, which consisted 
in pasting several sheets together, end to end, and 
rolling them upon a staff. 

Vortex, or vertex, from tterto, I turn. A whirlwind, or 
a rapid movement of the air in circles. It is also used 
for a whirlpool, or body of water which runs rapidly 
round, forming a sort of cavity in the middle. 

Urbanity, from urbanitasj (urbs, a city,) politeness of 
manners. 

Usufruct, from ususfructiLSt {usm, use, and fructus^ 
participle of fnior, I enjoy, or I take the profit of,) 
the use or profit of that which belongs to another 
person. “ The parsons of parishes are not in law 
accounted proprietors; but only usufructuaries-** 
Ayliffe. 

Usury, from usura, money given for the use of money 
lent. Usurer is commonly used for one that takes 
very great interest for the money he lends. “ If thou 
lend money to any that is poor, thou shalt not be to 
him as an u.mrer.** Exodus xxii. 25. 

Usurpation, an injurious using of that which belongs to 
another. — Usurjyer, one who seizes that to which he 
has no right. It is generally used of one who excludes 
the right heir from the throne. “ Usurparc^** says 
Dr. Crombie, “ which has been transferred into our 
language to denote, * to claim,’ or, ‘ to use unlaw- 
fully,’ signified among the Romans, simply ‘ to use or 
exercise,* either by word or deed. Sometimes we find 
it used in the same sense with the English verb * to 
usurp* [Here the Doctor cites a phrase from Sueto- 
nius.] In this sense, however, we recollect no ex- 
ample of it, either in Cicero, Idvy, Sallust, or Cajsar. 
When the Roman language began to decline, this 
usage gradually obtained ; and in later ages was very 
generally adopted.” 

Vulgar, from belonging to the common people. 

— Vul^nlcy a term applied to a very ancient Latin 
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translation of the Bible. It was the common, or 
vulgnr version before St. Jerome made a new one from 
the Hebrew original. 

Vulnerable, from vtdfterabilis, (vulnuSf a wound,) liable 
to be wounded. 
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